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CHAPTER I. 
A DISGRUNTLED DETECTIVE. 


THE chief blew a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke toward the ceil- 
ing of his private office, 
glanced across the room at 
Detective Martin Radner, the best man 
by far in the department, and spoke. 
“The newspapers,” said the chief, 
“are commencing to intimate that ‘The 
Thunderbolt’ is getting ‘protection.’ 
You know what that means, Radner. 
Another week of it, and they’ll be com- 
ing out openly and accusing us of graft. 
And then his honor, the mayor, will 
feel inclined to ask for a few resigna- 
tions in the pofice department, starting 








with me and possibly getting as far 
down the line as you. There'll be a 
great shake-up, sensations, and all that. 
Confound it, can’t we do something ? 
Isn’t it possible to save our own skins 
and put The Thunderbolt in jail?” 

Detective Martin Radner threw wide 
his arms in a gesture meant to in- 
dicate utter despair. Then he thrust 
his hands far down in the pockets of 
his trousers, cocked his head to one side, 
chewed furiously at his unlighted cigar, 
and began pacing back and forth from 
corner to corner of the chief’s private 
office again. 

“Chief,” he said, after a time, 
to a stop at one end of the big desk, “I 
all about the newspapers and the 


coming 


know 
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And I don’t blame them, don’t 


mayor. 
We're 


blame anybody for anything! 
a poor lot!” 

“What?” 

“When it comes to apprehending 
criminals and putting them where they 
belong, we’re about as good as a year- 
old baby trying to make a political 
speech. As for me—I’m ready to admit 
that I’m a broken-down, cracked, 
bruised, and battered old man who 
ought to be in some charitable institu- 
tion. I’m a has-been or a never-was, I 
don’t know which. Why, dang it, I 
ought to be ashamed to draw my salary 
every month. I - 

The chief raised one hand by way of 
protest. “Oh, I don’t think it is that 
bad!” he said. ‘We have been unsuc- 
cessful, that’s all. The Thunderbolt 
has us going—but we’re not necessarily 
gone. We'll get him yet!” 

“I haven’t much hope,” Detective 
Radner admitted. 

“You’ve got a moment of pessimism, 
that’s all,” the chief said. “We've got 
to get him, Radner! That last stunt of 
his makes laughingstocks of us. And 
The Big Six ss 

“The Big Six!’ Detective Radner 
sneered. “Just between ourselves, 
chief, The Thunderbolt ought to be 
given a medal for robbing The Big 
Six.” 

“Yes, I know,” the chief said. “They 
are a proper bunch of high-class finan- 
cial crooks, and nothing less, but they 
happen to be the six most influential 
men in our fair city. And they have 
been robbed.” 

“Five of them have,” Radner cor- 
rected. “William Granner has escaped, 
so far.” 

“And you think that he’ll be the next 
victim of The Thunderbolt?” the chief 
asked. 

“I’m willing to make a bet that he’ll 
be the next!” the detective said. ‘He 
is as good’as robbed right now.” 

“All jokes aside, Radner, what do 


” 


you think of the situation, and what — 
are you doing about it?” the chief asked, 
“I gave you a free hand, you will re- 
member, and told you to ask me for any 
help you wanted.” 

“IT know it, chief. And I’ve fallen 
down—hard! Chief, I’m still of the 
opinion that The Thunderbolt is young 
John Flatchley—clubman, social pet, 
general swell—and not a regular crimi- 
nal at all.” 

“Rats !” 

“Uh-huh! You say ‘rats!’ I don’t! 
Suppose we go into it again, chief.” 

“Talk ahead,” the chief said, leaning 
back in his chair. “Maybe some idea 
will come to us.” 

“All right!” Detective Radner 
snapped. “John Filatchley is a fine 
young man, the last of an old and re- 
spected family, and all that. He came 
back from the war to find that his uncle 
had died and left him a small fortune. 
John Flatchley had not expected that. 
He nosed around, and he found that his 
uncle had gathered in all that cash dur- 
ing the last year of his life, by going 
into a deal with The Big Six, as we 
call our half dozen leading financiers.” 

“Correct!” the chief said. 

“John Flatchley ascertained, without 
much trouble, that the deal, though per- 
fectly legal, of course, was nothing more 
or less than a big swindle. He consid- 
ered that it was a stain on the family 
name, or something like that. He de- 
clared that he would turn the money 
his uncle had left back to the poor 
dupes who had been victimized. And 
then he called on The Big Six and sug- 
gested that they turn back their ill-got- 
ten gains also.” 

“IT know that,” the chief said. ‘That 
must have been a shock and surprise 
to The Big Six.” 

“Exactly!” Radner continued. “The 
Big Six handed John Flatchley a burst 
of merriment and suggested that he was 
too tender-hearted to indulge in the lit- 
tle game known as high finance. Joh 
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Flatchley promptly went up in the air, 
as the saying is. He assured The Big 
Six that he’d make them pay. They ex- 
pected court proceedings and prepared 
for it, but no case in court came.” 

“’Um!” the chief grunted. 

“Instead, The Thunderbolt made his 
appearance, and he started in robbing 
The Big Six. One by one he took them 
into camp for nice, fat sums. He’s 
robbed five of them, and only William 
Granner is left. He’s been damnably 
clever, if you’re asking my opinion. 
Chief, I am of the opinion that John 
Flatchley is The Thunderbolt, and that 
he is taking this sensational method of 
collecting from The Big Six the money 
they refused to return.” 

“Yes, we both thought so at first, but 
you changed your mind later,” the chief 
informed him. 

“I know it. And I have changed my 
mind right back again, since The Thun- 
derbolt’s last stunt. There were things 
about that which made me_ suspect 
Flatchley again. Flatchley is an ath- 
lete, loves excitement and adventure, 
and is just the sort of man to do such 
a thing. He’s clever—and The Thun- 
derbolt is clever. But, of course, it is 
only a suspicion—we have no conclusive 
evidence.” 

“Exactly,” the chief said. “And we 
cannot arrest a man like John Flatchley 
without evidence and give him the third 
degree, as we could some crook with- 
out friends. Flatchley has some stand- 
ing in our fair community.” 

“I know all that!” 

“And I do not think that John Flatch- 
ley is The Thunderbolt,” the chief de- 
clared. “It’d be too big a risk for him 
to run. He has too much to lose—so- 
cial position, his liberty—and he is en- 
gaged to be married, they say.” 

“TI still think that he’s The Thunder- 
bolt!” Radner replied. “He’s got a 
valet named Saggs, who looks like a 
plug-ugly, but he’s a sort of docile chap 
atthat. If John Flatchley is The Thun- 


derbolt, I don’t think the valet knows 
anything about it. Flatchley works 
alone, confound it! But I'll get him!” 

“What are you doing about it now? 
What arrangements have you made?” 
the chief asked. “I suppose you’ve*in- 
vestigated him fully?” 

“T’ve had him watched—done every- 
thing,” Detective Radner replied. “Wil- 
liam Granner is the only one of the Big 
Six who has not been robbed. So I 
have half a dozen good men watching 
Granner and his valuables. - We’re 
guarding his office and house night and 
day.” 

“Good!” the chief grunted. 

“And I am having John Flatchley 
watched night and day, too. If The 
Thunderbolt makes an attempt to rob 
Granner, we should land him, whether 
he is John Flatchley or not. [’m using 
a lot of men, chief, but we’ve got to 
get him if he tries to work on Granner. 
If we don’t get him then, we may never 
hear of The Thunderbolt again—espe- 
cially if he is Flatchley.” 

“Good enough!” the chief exclaimed. 
“T don’t know what more you can do. 
Well, I hope that you land him, Rad- 
ner! If he robs William Granner and 
makes his get-away, we may as well 
start looking around for new jobs.” 

“I’m having that valet of Flatchley’s 
watched, too, just on the chance that 
he might know something,” Detective 
Radner continued. “And we = are 
watching all the known crooks who 
happen to be in town, and looking out 
for all the suspicious strangers. It’s 
quite some job, but we'll keep it up for 
a couple of months if it is necessary, 
if The Thunderbolt does not make some 
sort of move before the end of that 
time.” 

“Good!” the chief repeated. “You 
do whatever you wish, Radner—but get 
The Thunderbolt !” 

Detective Martin Radner bobbed his 
head by way of answer and strode from 
the chief’s private office, his hands still 
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_in his pockets, his unlighted cigar a mass 
of tobacco pulp between his teeth. De- 
tective Radner was inclined to lose his 
temper and become violent when The 
Thunderbolt was discussed. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER SURVEILLANCE. 


AGGS stood in a corner of the living 
room of John Filatchley’s suite, 
bending forward and glancing through 
the window at the street below. He 
made a peculiar noise deep down in his 
throat. The noise represented nothing 
so much as disgust, anger, and min- 
gled fear, a sort of queer combination 
calculated to cause a peculiar noise in a 
man’s throat. 

As he turned away from the window 
Saggs looked quickly around the room. 
He snapped off a light, turned on an- 
other, adjusted the evening paper on 
one end of the long table, patted a cou- 
ple of cushions into place, and then was 
Satisfied that everything was as John 
Flatchley wished it. 

It was about half past five o’clock in 
the afternoon, but the day had been a 
gray one, and it was dark in the apart- 
ment without the lights. Saggs tried 
to tell himself that the gloomy day had 
affected him, but he knew better. He 
felt like a fish caught in a net, he told 
himself, 

Saggs made no attempt to deny to 
himself that he was nervous. He 
wished that John Flatchley would come 
home, though he knew that Flatchley 
was dining out that evening at the home 
of Miss Agnes Larimer, the young 
woman to whom he was betrothed, and 
so would return soon to dress. 

Standing beside John Flatchley in any 
sort of enterprise Saggs had all the 
courage that a man needed, but alone 
he was likely to weaken on occasion; 
he was the sort of man who always 
needs a sustaining influence. 

He walked across the room to the 


window again, and once more he glanced 
down at the street. Just opposite, in a 
doorway, stood a man dressed indiffer- 
ently, puffing at a pipe, the picture of a 
loafer waiting for a friend. 

But Saggs knew that he was not an 
ordinary loafer—he was a member of 
the city police department, attached to 
the detective bureau. Saggs could tell 
a detective or plain-clothes man as far 
as he could see one. 

Then Saggs suddenly rejoiced, for a 
motor car drew up before the big bache- 
lor apartment house, and John Flatch- 
ley stepped out and turned for an in- 
stant to give the chauffeur some direc- 
tions. Then he turned and entered the 
building briskly. 

Quickly Saggs looked around the 
apartment again, to make sure that 
everything was as it should be. He 
hurried into the little hall, so he would 
be able to open tue door the instant that 
John Flatchley’s finger touched the buz- 
zer button. It was no fear of losing 
a job that got this close attention from 
Saggs. He worshiped John Flatchley 
and was always eager to serve him. 

Saggs never had forgotten the night 
when, cold and hungry and penniless, 
he had attempted burglary as a means 
of gaining relief from his poverty. It 
happened to be the night of The Thun- 
derbolt’s first exploit, and it happened 
also that Saggs picked out the house 
where The Thunderbolt was at work. 

His arrival almost brought disaster 
to The Thunderbolt, but instead of leav- 
ing him for the police, which The Thun- 
derbolt could have done easily, he had 
risked his own liberty to get Saggs 
away from the place safely. After that 
he had made Saggs his valet—and 
Saggs was a grateful man. 

The buzzer sounded. Saggs opened 
the door, John Flatchley entered, and 
Saggs took his hat, coat, gloves, and 
stick. Flatchley went into the living 
room, dropped into a chair, and lighted 
a cigarette. His valet hovered around 
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in the background, eager, anxious, but 
knowing that he must wait until John 
Flatchley saw fit to engage him in con- 
versation. 

He did not have to wait long. 

“Saggs!” 

Ves, sit.’ 

“Do you happen to notice any sort of 
change taking place in me, Saggs?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nevertheless, Saggs, I am changing. 
Watch closely! “Ah—I no longer am 
John Flatchley, Saggs—now I am The 
Thunderbolt!” 

This was a little comedy that they 
always played, and now Saggs changed 
also, and instead of a valet he became a 
sort of comrade-in-arms. 

“Gosh, boss, I’m glad that you pulled 
that change stunt so quick!” Saggs said. 
“I’m so full of information that I’m al- 
most ready to bust!” 

“Ah! A few little annoyances this 
afternoon, or something like 
that ;” 

“Yeh! They came around here in- 
spectin’ the electric wirin’ this after- 
noon, boss—lookin’ for a short circuit, 
they said. That wasn’t what they were 
lookin’ for, of course.” 

“I suppose not, Saggs.” 

“They pried around considerable, 
boss, but a fat lot of good it did them. 
One of the men was an electrician, all 
tight—probably a city electrician. The 
other was a joke. He might as well 
have worn his shield on the outside of 
his overalls, boss. I spotted him the 
minute I saw him.” 


Saggs 


Flatchley grinned. “Detective?” he 
asked, 

“I suppose he draws a 
pay,” Saggs replied with a great deal of 
sarcasm in his voice. “If you’re askin’ 
me, he couldn’t detect an elephant in 
a circus parade.” 

“’Um! Did they go away satisfied ?” 

“I don’t know about that, boss. They 
messed around the kitchen and tapped 


detective’s 


around the floors and walls like they 
were tryin’ to find a hollow place.” 

John Flatchley grinned again. “They 
didn’t find one, eh?” he said. 

“T guess not, boss.” 

“Nevertheless, there is a dandy hol- 
low space, and even you do not know 
just where it is,” Flatchley said. “I 
didn’t think they'd locate it. Anything 
else, Saggs?” 

“There’s a yap across the street 
watchin’ the windows, of course. 
There’s been one there for a week, day 
and night. And there’s another in the 
alley.” 

“Quite interesting!’ John Flatchley 
observed. ‘There was one at my club 
this afternoon, too.” 

“Boss, that Radner man is after us 
hot and heavy again, if you’re askin’ 
me!” 

“Meaning Detective Martin Radner 
of the local police force? What if he 


, 


is? 
“Sometimes [’m a bit afraid of him, 
boss. He’s got more brains than most.” 

“Saggs, you surprise me! Radner is 
not a man to inspire fear in the bosom 
of anybody. He is cnly a well-mean- 
ing detective trying to earn his salary. 
He is eager, | believe, to capture The 
Thunderbolt and so add to his laurels.” 

“Yeh! I suppose, boss, that you’re 
goin’ to lay low while they’re watchin’ 
us so close, ain’t you?” 

“T am not,” said John Flatchley, toss- 
ing away the remains of his cigarette. 
“Saggs, our work is almost done. One 
man remains—William Granner, the 
crookedest of the six big financial 
crooks. I’ve got to make him pay, 
Saggs.” 

“But—— 

“T need about one hundred thousand 
dollars more, and Granner must sup- 
ply it,” Flatchley interrupted. ‘“‘And 
then, Saggs, life is going to be stale for 
you. For I am going to stop my nefari- 
ous practices, marry, go on a honey- 
moon, and return and settle down. The 


” 
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Thunderbolt will remain one of the un- 
solved things on the books of the local 
police.” 

“T hope so, boss,” Saggs said. 

“Not afraid, are you, Saggs?” ‘ 

“Aw, boss, you know that I ain’t 
afraid for myself! I don’t care what 
becomes of me, and you know it. But, 
if they happened to catch you!” 

“But I do not intend to let them catch 
me, Saggs!” 

The valet drew a long breath. “Boss, 
they’re watchin’ both of us all the 
time,” he said. “They’re watchin’ this 
place day and night, and they watch yeu 
whenever you go out.” 

“Yes. And they are watching the 
home of my fiancée,” Flatchley added. 
“They are watching at the club, too. 
3ut what bothers me the most is that 
they are guarding William Granner and 
his house and his office—and especially 
the funds that I want to get.” 

“Then it can’t be done, boss!’ Saggs 
declared. ‘You'll have to wait until they 
get tired of watchin’.” 

“I am afraid that won’t do, Saggs,” 
John Flatchley replied. “It would be 
a give-away.” 

“How’s that, boss?” 

“Detective Martin Radner thinks that 
Iam The Thunderbolt. He thinks that 
I have sense enough to know that I am 
being watched. If The Thunderbolt 
does not turn another trick soon, Rad- 
ner will be convinced that I am The 
Thunderbolt and afraid to make a move 
because they are watching me. If I 
make a move and get away with it, he 
may be convinced that I am not the 
merry rogue he is so eager to catch. 
Understand ?” 

“Gosh!” Saggs breathed. 
it goin’ and we get it comin’. 
you goin’ to do, boss?” 

“T am going right ahead with my 
plans and collect from William Granner 
some of his ill-gotten gains,” Flatchley 
declared without an instant of hesitation. 

“With all them dicks watchin’ your” 


“We get 
What are 


“Exactly.” 

“And two or three of them sittin’ om 
the swag you hope to cop?” 

“Precisely, Saggs.” 

“Well, you’ve got a nerve!” the other 
declared with mingled admiration and 
fear in his voice. “I don’t see how it 
can be done, boss, If you make a 
slip ss 

“Saggs, I don’t want to lead you into 
trouble,’ John Flatchley interrupted. 
“Far be it from me to pilot you into 
a mess of sorrow and remorse. And 
so, Saggs, you may remain quietly at 
home, and I'll do this last stunt by my- 
self. If I happen to get caught, you 
can declare that you are merely a valet 
and had no idea that your employer was 
a crook and went around robbing peo- 
ple.” 

Saggs gulped again. “Aw, boss!” he 
begged. “I ain’t afraid! Don’t you go 
to pullin’ off this last stunt without me 
havin’ a hand in it, boss! You might 
need me bad!” 

“Then that’s settled,” John Flatchley 
announced, smiling across the table at 
Saggs. “Come closer and lend me your 
ears. There are certain plans that you 
must know.” 

Saggs bent across the table, and John 
Flatchley talked in low whispers, now 
and then stopping for a moment to make 
sure that Saggs was understanding. 
When he had finished, he leaned back 
and lighted a fresh cigarette. Saggs 
gulped and looked at his employer im 
amazement. 

“Gosh!” he breathed. 
to do it that little way, boss?’ 

“Exactly, Saggs.” 

“Of all the nerve! But she’s one 
clever little idea, boss, at that. It’ll make 
the local dicks look like babies. But— 
gee, if anything goes wrong.” 

Flatchley’s voice was stern for a mo- 
ment. “Nothing must go wrong!” he 
said. ‘You have the roadster there at 
the time I said, Saggs, and be careful.” 

“T’ll be all of that, boss!’ 


an) 
“You’re goin 


, 
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“And now watch me closely, Saggs. 
Do you see any change taking place in 
me? No? Nevertheless, one is taking 
place. Ah! I have changed! I no 
longer am The Thunderbolt—now I am 
John Flatchley !” 

"Ves, sit. Sages 
“You'll dress now, sir?” 


briskly. 


said 


CHAPTER III. 
FLATCHLEY SLIPS AWAY. 
AN hour later John Filatchley, re- 
splendent in correct evening attire, 
went down in the elevator and stepped 
gut to the curb, where his limousine 
was waiting. 

He told the chauffeur to drive to the 
residence of Miss Agnes Larimer, and 
a man who happened to be passing 
heard the order given. Then John 
Flatchley got into the car and leaned 
back against the cushions. 

The man who had heard the address 
given communicated it immediately to 
another, who promptly got into a taxi- 
cab that was waiting on the nearest cor- 
ner and followed the Flatchley limou- 
sine. One of Detective Martin Rad- 
ner’s men was doing this shadow work, 
and he was determined to keep close to 
his quarry. 

He had a lazy time of it. Flatchley 
got out of the limousine when the desti- 
nation was reached and instructed the 
chauffeur to wait. The chauffeur, 
knowing that John Flatchley was to 
dine there, made himself comfortable 
behind the wheel and lighted a cigar. 
Half a block down the street the taxicab 
stopped, and the detective who, had been 
riding in it walked slowly along the 
Street toward the limousine. 

As he came opposite the big car he 
yawned, slackened his pace, and pre- 
tended to be presenting the picture of an 
ordinary citizen out taking the air. 

“Nice evenin’,” he said to the chauf- 
feur, 

“Tolerable,” the chauffeur replied. 


He was a taciturn individual and not 
much given to conversation with men 
unknown to him. 

“That’s young John Flatchley’s car, 
isn’t it?” the detective asked. “Some 
class to that car!” 

It was the only correct way to en- 
gage the chauffeur’s attention. 

“IT should say there is some class to 
it!” the chauffeur declared. ‘‘When I’m 
driving this car, man, I’m driving the 
best and most expensive car in town.” 

“Well, John Flatchley can afford the 
best, I reckon,” the detective observed. 
“He’s goin’ to marry Miss Larimer, I 
understand. She is a great girl! I’ve 
lived around this neighborhood since 
she was a baby—used to attend to the 
lawns and flowers for her aunt. She’s 
a great girl.” 

“A splendid young lady, I believe,” 
the chauffeur remarked, growing frigid 
again, 

“Young John Flatchley is takin’ din- 
ner with the Larimers, I reckon ?” 

“I suppose so. However, that’s his 
said the chauffeur. 


said 


business,” 

“They’re nice people,” the de- 
tective.~ He decided that it would avail 
him nothing to question the chauffeur 
further and arouse the man’s suspicions, 
so he strolled on to the end of the block, 
returned on the other side of the street, 
and dodged into the taxicab again when 
the chauffeur of the limousine was not 
looking in his direction. 

He had a long wait of it. It was al- 
most two hours later when John Flatch- 
ley emerged from the Larimer resi- 
dence, and Agnes Larimer was with 
him. They got into the limousine, and 
Flatchley ordered the chauffeur to drive 
to the country club. 

John Flatchley appeared to be his 
usual jovial self this evening. He was 
taking the girl he intended to make his 
wife to a select and private party at the 
club, and he knew that she easily would 
be the belle of the occasion. 

But Agnes Larimer did not seem to 
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be in the best of spirits. For one thing, 
she did not seem inclined to conversa- 
tion, which puzzled Flatchley a bit. 

“Tired?” he asked, after a time. 

‘Not tired,” she replied, smiling up 
at him. “But I—I have been worrying a 
bit.” 

“About me?” Flatchley asked. 

“Yes, John. I cannot help remem- 
bering that you have one more—adven- 
ture coming.” 

“My dear girl, it was our under- 
standing that you were not to think of 
such. things,” Flatchley told her. “I 
cannot have you worrying, you know.” 

She sighed and drew closer to him. 
“John,” she said, “I know all about it, 
of course, and my sympathies are with 
you entirely. I really think that you 
are doing a splendid thing in taking 
money from those men and giving it 
back to the people they swindled. But 
the law calls it a crime.” 

“Assuredly,” he said. 

“John, if anything should happen—if 
you happened to be caught in the act 
ad 

“T shall not be caught!” he declared. 
“T shall take great care in this last ex- 
ploit. Do you think I’d let myself get 
caught when capture would mean so 
much for me? I'd be disgraced, I’d 
lose you, and you—you’d share my dis- 
grace, in a way. Sometimes I think 
that I’d better stop where I am.” 

“You must not!” she declared. 
must go ahead with your plans. 
be careful, John!” 

“T'll be very careful,” he answered. 
“This last exploit of The Thunderbolt 
—and then that merry rogue ceases to 
exist! And then, all danger over, we 
can be married and go away on a honey- 
moon without any fear of the police.” 

“And how soon will that be?” she 
asked. 

John Flatchley cleared his throat and 
seemed to be thinking for a moment. 
“T’d rather you did not know,” he said. 
“Then, if an accident should happen, 


“You 


But 


you can say truthfully that you knew 
nothing of my intentions.” 

“But I’d like to know, John,” she 
said. “I’d like to be sharing your dan- 
ger at least so much.” 

“Very well, Agnes. To-night!” 

“To-night!” she gasped. “Why, we 
are going to the country club, and it will 
be at least one o'clock in the morning 
when we leave. It will be after two- 
when we get home.” 

“And, if everything goes right, it’ll all 
be over before we get home,” Flatchley 
said. 

“But I don’t see how!” 

“Dear girl, do not ask me any more,” 
he said. “But listen to one thing— 
soon you are to be wholly mine, and so 
it would be a crime if to-night, for in- 
stance, I claimed all your time and so- 
ciety when so many will be wanting to 
dance with you. And if you should not 
see me for an hour or so, you might 
mention that I am letting the other fel- 
lows have their last chance—that I’m 
somewhere about possibly playing bil- 
liards.” 

“Oh!” she gasped. “You are going 
to do it while the party is in progress? 
But how?” 

“Little girls should not know too 
much,” Flatchley replied, laughing. “I 
do not want you to worry.” 

As the limousine turned into the long, 
tree-bordered driveway that led to the 
entrance of the club, John Flatchley was 
smiling. When the big car came to a 
stop, he assisted Agnes Larimer to alight, 
and friends rushed forward to greet 
them. Then the chauffeur drove to the 
rear of the club building, where parking 
space was provided, and after putting 
the limousine in its proper place he re- 
paired to the little building set apart 
for the use of waiting chauffeurs, there 
to talk with others of his kind. 

The pursuing taxicab did not enter 
the club grounds. But the detective 
who was its passenger did. He made 
his way carefully through the darkness, 
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keeping away from the lights on the 
drive, and approached the parking 
space. 

He located John Flatchley’s big car 
immediately, and heard the Flatchley 
chauffeur talking to another. Dropping 
down behind a clump of valuable 
shrubs, the detective made himself as 
comfortable as possible. 

He had his eyes on the Flatchley li- 
mousine, and he could watch the front 
entrance of the club, and he judged that 
was all that was necéssary. When the 
party was at an end and John Filatchley 
got into the limousine again, then the 
detective would once more take up his 
task of shadowing. 

Inside the club John Flatchley spent 
the first half hour as is customary at 
such affairs. He greeted his friends 
and acquaintances, made himself pop- 
ular anew with the ladies, had a first 
dance with Agnes Larimer, and then 
wandered through a hall and toward 
the billiard room, 

He refused to handle a cue, however, 
though urged to do so. He made the 
rounds of the club, dropping into the 
lounging room for a moment and listen- 
ing to an argument about golf, into the 
smoking room to watch a card game 
for high stakes played by some of the 
city’s financiers. Almost everybody 
there saw John Flatchley during that 
first half hour. He registered on their 
minds the fact that he was present, and, 
if anybody happened to ask for him 
later, that person would be told that he 
was “around somewhere.” 

The crowd was large, and the club 
building was jammed, and for these 
things John Flatchley was grateful. It 
made the consummation of his plans 
much easier. He gradually got away 
from his near friends and went toward 
the rear of the building. 

Finally he slipped through a side door 
and made his way to the dark end of a 
veranda. He waited there for a mo- 
ment, as though admiring the fine sum- 


mer night, and then, sure that he was 
not being observed, he sprang over the 
railing and to the ground. 

There he paused in the darkness for 
a moment, and then he darted swiftly 
and silently toward a deeper shadow 
cast by a big maple tree. Crouching 
there for a time he listened to the loud 
talk of the waiting chauffeurs in their 
rest room, watched the couples on the 
front veranda, assured himself that 
there was nobody taking an interest in 
his movements. 

Then he went from shadow to 
shadow, until he reached the edge of a 
grove in the rear of the club buildings, 
He hurried through the grove, keeping 
a short distance from the paths, and 
came to the fence that divided the club 
grounds from other property. 

Vaulting the fence, John Flatchley 
crossed the dusty road and plunged into 
the woods beyond. A hundred yards 
he traveled, and then he emerged into 
another road. Standing back in the 
darkness, John Flatchley gave a peculiar. 
whistle. 

It was answered immediately. Along 
the road, lights extinguished, came a 
powerful roadster. It stopped when 
Flatchley signaled, and he sprang to- 
ward it. The voice of Saggs reached 
his ears, 

“All right, Here we 
Have any trouble makin’ a get-away?” 

“Not a bit, Saggs. How about your- 
self?” 

“Ain't got any cemplainis,” Sages de- 
clared. ‘‘Wasn’t a hard job at all.” 

John Flatchley had reached the side 
of the car. He took off his evening 
coat, folded it carefully, and handed it 
to Saggs-to put into a pocket. He took 
from Saggs’ hands an hlack 
coat, and put it on and 
collar and buttoned ii. 
pair of thin, black trousers that covered 
his evening things and belted them 
around his waist beneath the coat. 

He sat down on the running board of 
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the car, removed his pumps, handed 
them to Saggs to put away, and pulled 
on a pair of heavy shoes that looked 
larger than the pumps. Then 
dark cap and pulled it down 
eyes. 
Saggs!” he said, spring- 
car. “You can do the driv- 
ing, and remember your instructions. 
You did forget that Thunderbolt 
stuff, drd you?” 
“It’s m the secret pocket, boss.’ 
“Good enough! Let’s go!” 
Flate! sank back into the seat. 
Saggs drove slowly until he reached the 
main highway, and then he turned on 
the lights and went toward the city at 
a high rate ef speed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE <THUNDERBOLT AT WORK. 

AGGS had waited for an hour after 
the departure of John Flatchley 
from the suite; then he had gone to the 
front window and looked down at the 
street. As he had expected, he saw a 

detective standing opposite on guard. 

He went back into the kitchen, lifted 
a window there, and peered down into 
the alley. A man he knew to be an- 
other detective was loitering there, talk- 
ing to a janitor from the apartment 
house next door. 

Saggs grinned and then muttered 
things about detectives in general. He 
hurried back to the living room, placed 
a chair before the front window, and 
sat in it, noticing that his shadow was 
on the shade. He knew that the detec- 
tive across the street could see the 
shadow. 

For about fifteen minutes Saggs sat 
there, to give the impression to the 
watcher that he was reading. He left 
the chair for a time, then, and presently 
returned with a roll of bedding around 
one end of which he had fastened a 
necktie. Careful not to throw a shadow, 
he approached the chair and managed 


to brace the roll of bedding in it prop 
erly. He glanced at the shade. The 
shadow was that of a man sitting ina 
chair, reading. 

Saggs stepped back and chuckled, 
He snapped out one of the lights, so 
that the shadow was not so distinct, 
And then he got his cap, put it on, let 
himself into the corridor from the tiny 
kitchen, and walked briskly toward the 
rear of the building. 

But he did not descend the rear stairg 
to the alley entrance. He wished ta 
avoid the man on guard there. Instead, 
he ascended to the top floor of the build, 
ing, went to a side window, opened it, 
and got out on the roof of the building 
adjoining. 

Slipping noiselessly across this roof, 
he came to a fire escape that ran down 
into a little court that was in darkness, 
Saggs went down the fire escape like a 
monkey, reached the pavement below, 
watched for a time, and slipped into the 
alley proper. 

Keeping to the dark spaces, he came 
to the cross street, turned into it, and 
hurried a block to the garage where 
John Flatchley kept his cars. Before 
entering the garage he made certain that 
there was nobody there except the regu- 
lar two night attendants and a third 
man washing cars in the rear. 

Saggs entered boldly, as he had done 
hundreds of times. 

“Roll out the old roadster,” he told 
the night man in charge. 

“Goin’ to take a little spin while the 
boss is out with the limousine, are 
you?” the attendant asked, grinning. 

“Don’t you care!” Saggs grunted. 

“I don’t, boy. Go as far as you like. 
The tank’s full of gas and she’s got oil 
and water.” 

“Matter of fact,” said Saggs, “Mr 
Flatchley wanted me to take her out t0 
the speedway and limber her up a bit 
He hasn’t used the roadster for some 
time, and he thought she acted a bit 
sluggish the last time.” 
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“If she does it again, let us know, and 
we'll put pep into her,” said the at- 
tendant. 

Saggs drove from the garage, went 
slowly through the streets, came to the 
speedway, increased his speed, and 
finally took the road toward the coun- 
try club. He glanced at his watch once, 
and found that he would be on time. 

As he approached the club he took a 
road that ran behind it, and after a 
time, sure that there was nobody else 
near, he snapped off the lights, throt- 
tled down to a crawl, left the main road, 
and followed a rough, rutty thorough- 
fare that ran back into the woods, a 
highway used by farmers getting out 
wood for the winter. 

Saggs watched carefully until he 
came to a certain tree that John Flatch- 
ley had mentioned. Then he turned the 
powerful roadster around, backed it out 
of the road and into the brush, and 
vaited. While he waited he made sure 
that the tires were in perfect condition, 


that the car was ready for a hot run if 
one proved to be necessary. 

In time John Flatchley came to him 
through the woods, and they began their 
drive to the city. 

“I’m changing again, Saggs,” Flatch- 


ley said, chuckling. “Ah! I am no 
longer John Flatchley—I am The Thun- 
derbolt !” 

“You'd 
boss!” 
happens 

“Pessimistic again, are you, Saggs? 
You'll be glad, I suppose, when this last 
stunt of ours is over.” 

“T’ll feel a bit easier, boss,” the other 
admitted. “It’s a tough game, with all 
the cops in town watchin’ you. Sup- 
pose they missed you at the club? Sup- 
pose———” 

“You can suppose a thousand things 
if you make up your mind to do it,” 
The Thunderbolt fold him. “Suppose, 
fof instance, that everything goes off 
smoothly. That’s the best way.” 


be careful to-night, 
“If anything 


better 
Saggs warned. 
” 


“All right, boss,” murmured the valet. 

“Take the back streets, Saggs. I 
don’t want to be recognized, vou know, 
and | don’t care to put on The Thun- 
derbolt’s hood until I reach my destina- 
tion.” 

The Thunderbolt said nothing more 
after that. Saggs piloted the big car 
through streets that had little traffic, 
and whenever he was forced to pass 
another vehicle he put on speed and 
passed it as quickly as possible. 

They reached the wholesale district 
and went block after block over the 
smooth pavements, until they came to 
the retail district and the section of tall 
office buildings. 

Saggs began to use more caution then. 
He slowed down the car, and he con- 
versed with The Thunderbolt in low 
tones. And after a time he stopped the 
roadster just at the mouth of an alley, 
got out and lifted the hood, and pre- 
tended to be investigating the engine. 

The Thunderbolt reached back and 
touched a button that opened a secret 
pocket. From this pocket he took a thin 
pair of black gloves, the hood worn by 
The Thunderbolt, an automatic, and an 
electric torch, all rolled into a compact 
bundle. 

He glanced up and down the street 
and through the alley, made sure that 
nobody was in sight, and then slipped 
quickly from the car and into the dark 
space before the building. There he 
waited for an instant, gave Saggs his 
last instructions, and darted into the 
alley. . 

The valet closed the hood of the ma- 
chine, got behind the wheel, and trav- 
eled on. He knew better than to keep 
the car near the place where The Thun- 
derbolt intended to work. At a cer- 
tain time he would return, and until that 
time he would travel through the down- 
town district, like a man out motoring 
for the pure joy of it. 

The Thunderbolt crept carefully 
through the alley until he came to the 
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_ rear of a huge office building, on the 

third floor ef which William Granner 
had his suite of offices. He glanced up 
and saw that the lights were burning 
in the Granner suite, which was what 
he had expected to find. 

He knew the building well, for his 
own attorney had offices there, also on 
the third floor. Two weeks before, The 
Thunderbolt, during a visit, had made 
a wax impression of certain keys, and 
afterward had other keys made from 
the impressions, but in such a way that 
the work could not be traced to him. 
He even had tried out the keys on a 
subsequent visit to his attorney. 

He slipped into a dark, narrow space 
between two buildings, watched and 
listened for a time, and then took from 
the pocket of his coat a length of fine, 
strong rope. It was scarcely larger than 
a fishing cord, but it had the strength of 
a hawser. 

Putting the rope to one side, The 
Thunderbolt donned his hood and 
gloves, and stowed away his automatic 
and electric torch. He stepped back, 
tossed up one end of the fine rope, which 
had been weighted, and looped it 
through the lower part of the fire escape 
above. 

The weight came down to him, and 
The Thunderbolt grasped both strands 
of the rope, braced his feet against the 
side of the building, and started climb- 
ing noiselessly. He came to the first 
landing of the fire escape and stopped 
to rest, drawing up the rope and leav- 
ing it coiled there. 

The fire escape was in darkness as far 
up as the fourth floor, for the adjoining 
building cut off the light from the dis- 
tant street. The Thunderbolt hesitated 
no longer. He went up the steel ladder 
until he reached the window at the third 
floor, and there he stepped back against 
the building to watch and listen again. 
Fifty feet to one side, lights were shin- 
ing in the offices of William Granner. 

From his coat lining The Thunder- 


bolt took an ordinary burglar’s jimmy. 
He used it on the window and snapped 
the light-weight catch. An instant later 
he was inside the building and had 
closed the window carefully after him. 

Now he slipped to the main hall and 
glanced up and down. There was a 
watchman on this floor of the building, 
but he was not in sight. The Thunder- 
bolt darted to the door that opened into 
the suite of offices occupied by his law- 
yer, used the key he had obtained, and 
let himself in. 

Locking the door behind him, he went 
into the private office, and through that 
to a room used for files of documents, 
where the attorney’s clerks worked. 
Just on the other side of that room was 
the first room of William Granner’s 
suite, 

The Thunderbolt knelt beside the 
door and peered through the keyhole. 
The next room was in darkness, but 
the room beyond was well lighted. The 
door between the rooms was open. The 
Thunderbolt, looking through and into 
the second room, could see two mem- 
bers of the city’s detective force sitting 
at a table, playing cards, smoking, talk- 
ing. 

He fitted a key in the lock and turned 
it carefully. He did not succeed in un- 
locking the door at first, but after a 
time it yielded. And then he knelt 
and peered through the keyhole again. 
The two men in the second room had 
not moved from their positions. They 
were still playing cards. 

The Thunderbolt noticed that the 
streak of light which came from that 
second room did not illuminate the space 
in front of the door behind which he 
crouched. Yet opening that door would 
be a hazard. If one of the men hap- 
pened to glance up, he would be seen. 
And he did not want that. He wished 
to catch them off guard and get them 
at a disadvantage. 

He knew the two detectives. From 
one of them he had nothing to fear, but 
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the other was a man almost as good as 
Detective Martin Radner, a man who 
might be expected to take a chance in 
an effort to outwit such a man as The 
Thunderbolt. 

The Thunderbolt opened the door an 
inch, glad to find that the hinges made 
no noise. He waited an instant, then 
opened it wider and looked inside the 
room. The two men were finishing a 
game and were excited. They were 
laughing and talking loudly. The Thun- 
derbolt slipped through and closed the 
door behind him. Silently he darted to 
one side and crouched behind a desk. 

In William Granner’s inner office the 
two detectives had started a new deal. 
The Thunderbolt could hear their con- 
versation easily. 

“Mighty slow around here,” one of 
them was saying. “If you ask me, The 
Thunderbolt won’t make a show while 
we're on the job. He’s no fool! He'll 
wait until Radner gets tired and stops 
watching so closely, and then he’ll break 
out in new place. And while 
we’re watching Granner’s office, The 
Thunderbolt probably will tackle some- 
body else.” 

“Just as soon be here taking it easy 
as out on some tough job,” the other re- 
marked. “As far as The Thunderbolt 

” 


is concerned—— 


some 


He happened to glance through the 
door. His lower jaw sagged, his eyes 
bulged, and he dropped his cards and 
slowly lifted his hands. The man 
across the table glanced up and saw 
this, and whirled to look at the door. 

The Thunderbolt stood there, cover- 
ing them with an automatic pistol. His 
glittered ominously through the 
He spoke in 


eyes 
slits in the hood he wore. 
a hoarse monotone: 

“Not a mowe, gentlemen! Don’t try 
to touch that belt button! A slight mo- 
tion might make my trigger finger nerv- 
ous, you know! Up with your hands!” 

The Thunderbolt was watching both 


of them, but particularly the man he 
knew to be the more daring of the two. 

“You ” the detective began. 

“And nota word, please!” The Thun- 
derbolt instructed. “Do as I say, and 
we'll get along nicely together. Try a 
trick, and you'll probably be in the 
morgue in an hour or so. Think it 
over!” 

The Thunderbolt stepped farther into 
the room, stepped closer to them, men- 
acing them with the automatic. His 
left hand dived into a pocket of his 
coat, and he drew out another coil of 
the small, strong rope. He tossed it 
on the table, and beckoned to the man 
of whom he was not afraid. 

“Stand up, come to me, and turn 
your back!” The Thunderbolt com- 
manded. 

The man obeyed, for he did not see 
the sense of courting instant death by 
refusing. Just because The Thunder- 
bolt never had shot a man was no rea- 
son for believing that he would not do 
so if the occasion demanded it. 

Still holding his hands above his head, 
he stepped forward and turned his back. 
The Thunderbolt, watching the other 
man closely, reached forward and got 
revolver and handcuffs from the one 
who stood in front of him. He slipped 
the revolver into his pocket; he tossed 
the handcuffs on the table. 

“Now go back to the table, take those 
handcuffs, and put them on _ your 
friend!” The Thunderbolt ordered. 

“Kelly, if you do——” the man at the 
table began, 

“Oh, do not blame Kelly, if that is 
his name,” said The Thunderbolt. 
“What else can he do? Hurry about it, 
Kelly. I’m getting nervous!” 

Detective Kelly gasped, but went to 
the table and picked up the handcuffs. 
He knew that he should attempt to do 
something to disconcert The Thunder- 
bolt, but what could he do without a 
weapon? And the man at the table did 
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not seem to want to make a move and 
attempt to shoot it out. 

“Hurry!” The Thunderbolt com- 
manded. “And see that you handcuff 
him good, too! I don’t want any care- 
less work, you understand !” 

Kelly walked around the table, the 
handcuffs held ready. The two detec- 
tives were watching The Thunderbolt 
as closely as he was watching them. 
They failed to catch him off guard even 
for an instant. 

The Thunderbolt took another step 
forward, and his eyes glittered as he 
stooped over the end of the table. 

“Hurry!” he commanded again, 

There was a sharp click, and the man 
at the table was ironed. 

The Thunderbolt waved Detective 
Kelly back against the wall. He darted 
forward and searched the handcuffed 
man, took away another revolver and 
another pair of handcuffs. He stepped 
back and motioned Detective Kelly 
again. 

“Take that cord on the table and bind 
his arms and legs!” he ordered. “And 
see that you do a good job of it, Kelly, 
if you want to continue drawing pay 
from the city. Don’t pay any atten- 
tion to him if he raves a bit. You can’t 
help what you’re doing, you know.” 

“T’ll get you for this if it takes ten 
years!’ the man at the table muttered 
angrily. 

“It is your privilege to try,” The 
Thunderbolt told him. “Join forces 
with Radner and go to it! I like to 
deal with worthy foes,” 

“Tl get you a 

“Possibly. But let us attend to busi- 
ness now,” The Thunderbolt said. “Lie 
on the floor, and let Kelly bind you. 
De it—or I'll stretch you there with a 
smash on the head!” 

There was a stern ring to The Thun- 
derbolt’s voice. Cursing audibly, the 
detective got up and stepped back from 
the table. He glanced quickly around 
the room like a cornered beast. 
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“Do not try it!’ The Thunderbolt 
warned. “You attempt to send an alarm 
in any way, and it'll be your last at- 
tempt! Lie down on the floor!” 

The detective wished now that he had 
whipped out his revolver at first and 
made an attempt to get The Thunder- 
bolt. But it was too late. He had no 
weapon, he was handcuffed, and if he 
tried to make a move The Thunderbolt 
probably would shoot him down and 
make his get-away. 

He cursed The Thunderbolt and he 
cursed himself, but he stretched out on 
the floor, and Detective Kelly, with The 
Thunderbolt’s eyes upon him, quickly 
bound his comrade. When he had fin- 
ished he stepped back, and The Thun- 
derbolt went forward and examined the 
bonds. 

“A fair job!” he commented. “Sorry 
to handle you gentlemen like this, but 
I can’t be having you interfere with my 
business, you know. And you have 
one consolation—you’re not the only 
ones. I’ve handled Detective Martin 
Radner before now.” 

He took another small coil of rope 
from his pocket, and once more he 
beckoned Detective Kelly. 

“On the floor !” he ordered. 
you myself.” 

Kelly did not hesitate. Stretched on 
the floor, he made no resistance while 
The Thunderbolt fastened his ankles 
and wrists. Then The Thunderbolt 
lashed the two detectives together, aft- 
erward tying them in turn to a radiator 
in one corner of the office. 

“Now you won’t be able to roll 
around the office and give an alarm and 
bother me,” The Thunderbolt said. 
“Now for the gags!” 

“You dare to gag us 
ligerent detective began. 

“Tut, tut!” said The Thunderbolt. 
“Certainly I shall gag you. Can’t be 
having you make a noise, you know. If 
you did that, I’d have to shoot, and I 
don’t want to if it can be avoided.” 


“T’ll bind 


> the bel- 
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They struggled a little, but The 
Thunderbolt soon had them gagged ef- 
fectually. Those coat pockets of his 
seemed to contain everything he needed. 
When he had finished he stepped back 
and looked them over, and they heard 
him chuckling behind his hood. 

“Now you will keep out of mischief!” 
he told them. “Also, you can watch 
this affair and tell a good story about it 
afterward, It'll be interesting, I as- 
sure you. And now—the telephone!” 


CHAPTER V. 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


ILLIAM GRANNER sat before 
his desk in his library and read 
the financial pages of the evening news- 
papers. In another corner of the room 
two members of the city’s detective 
force sprawled on a large divan, also 
reading. Granner knew that a third 
man paraded around the house, keeping 
a close watch. 

Glancing at the clock on the desk be- 
fore him, Granner saw that it was a 
couple of minutes after the hour of ten. 
He yawned and stretched his arms and 
thought of bed, for he had an impor- 
tant business conference the following 
day, and he wanted to be fresh for it. 

“Guess I'll turn in!” he announced. 
“If you men want anything, just ring 
for it. One of the servants will stay up 
to attend to you. There’ll be a lunch 
served at midnight.” 

“Much obliged, sir,” one of the offi- 
cers replied. “It does get monotonous, 
sitting around and doing nothing. But 
we both like to read and we can play 
cards,” 

“Don’t forget to keep awake,” Gran- 
ner said, smiling. “We don’t want The 
Thunderbolt to slip in here and get at 
my safe.” 

“I don’t think he’ll try it, Mr. Gran- 
ner. He'll probably stay off the job as 
long as your place is being guarded. 
And the chances are that he is more in- 
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terested in your office than your resi- 
dence. However, if he does show up 
around here, we'll try to take care of 
him. Good night, sir.” 

Granner got up and started toward 
the hall door. The telephone bell jin- 
gled. 

Stepping back to his desk, the finan- 
cier took up the instrument and put the 
receiver to his ear. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Ts this Mr. Granner ?” 

ae”? 

“Please come to your office at once, 
Mr. Granner. This is Detective Kelly 
speaking.” 

“But what ‘ 

William Granner heard a soft click 
and knew that the receiver had been 
hung up at the other end of the line. 
He turned toward the officers. 

“Call from the office,” he said, his 
face suddenly ashen. “Said he was De- 
tective Kelly and wants me to come 
down at once.” 

The detectives got to their feet. 

“Maybe it is The Thunderbolt, sir,” 
one of them said. ‘Maybe they have 
caught him. You are going?” 

“At once!” Granner replied. He 
touched a button to notify his chauffeur 
to bring a car to the front of the house 
immediately. 

“T’ll just ring that call back,” one of 
the officers said. 

He hurried to the telephone, asked 
Granner the number of his office, and 
put in the call. Central answered that 
the line was busy. 

“Bet a dollar they’ve caught The 
Thunderbolt, and Kelly is giving the 
news to the papers!” the detective said. 
“Hard luck for us! Kelly and his pal 
will get all the glory.” 

“T—T’ll hurry right down ” Gran- 
ner began. He was nervous and showed 
symptoms of fear. “One of you men 
going with me?” 

“We'd better not, sir,” one of them 
replied. “It may be a trick, you know, 
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to get us away from the house. Go 
with your chauffeur, sir—that is, unless 
you are afraid to——” 

“I am not afraid!” Granner replied 
in a stern voice, and the two detectives 
had hard work to conceal their smiles, 
for they knew fear when they saw it. 

He hurried into the hall, got his hat, 
and rushed to the front of the building. 
The chauffeur drove around in a closed 
car, and William Granner sprang in and 
gave his destination. The car rolled 
away. 

“Maybe it’s all right, and maybe it 
isn’t,” one of the detectives told the 
other. “It won’t do any hurt to tele- 
phone headquarters and try to get Rad- 
ner, I guess.” 

He sat down before the telephone, 
and this time he got his call through 
immediately. He asked for Detective 
Radner and waited. 

Radner was at headquarters, but it 
took some minutes to find him. When 
he answered the telephone, the detective 
at the Granner house gave him the in- 
formation in a few words: 

“Granner just got a telephone mes- 
sage for him to hurry down to his of- 
fice, and he’s gone. He said Kelly tele- 
phoned. Anything doing? I thought 
I’d better let you know.” 

“Haven't heard a word from the of- 
fice,” Radner replied. “Glad you 
phoned. I'll investigate.” 

The detective at the house went back 
to his book. He had done all that the 
occasion demanded. 

William Granner sat on the edge of 
the seat as his car carried him through 
the streets of the residence section and 
quickly into the business district. He 
felt fear, though he did not know why 
he should. If The Thunderbolt had 
raided his offices, then Granner told him- 
self what he would do to certain mem- 
bers of the local police department. 

When the car stopped before the en- 
trance to the building, Granner glanced 
up and saw the lights burning in his 


suite. He hurried to the elevator, and 
the night man clanged the door shut 
and reached for the lever. 

“Anything—er—unusual been hap- 
pening?’ Granner asked. 

“No, sir. It’s been a quiet night, 
Mr. Granner.” 

“Nice weather,” Granner observed 
lamely. 

He did not know what else to say. 
He got out of the elevator and hurried 
along the corridor to the front door of 
his own suite. The door was unlocked, 
and Granner opened it quickly and 
stepped inside. There was nobody in 
the front office. The door to the pri- 
vate office was open, and the lights were 
burning there, but no sound came from 
the room. 

With his heart hammering at his ribs 
William Granner stepped quickly and 
as silently as possible across the room 
to the door of the inner office. As he 
did so, a shadow came from behind a 
row of file cases and followed the finan- 
cier. ; 

Granner did not know what he ex- 
pected to find. As he neared the door 
he seemed to hear a groan, and it sent 
shivers up and down his spine. He 
came to the door, bent forward and 
peered inside, and gulped with greater 
fear. P 

He saw the two officers, bound and 
gagged, stretched on the floor and lashed 
to the radiator. He glanced quickly 
around the office, but saw nothing else 
to cause him alarm. The big door of 
the vault was closed. Nothing seemed 
to have been disturbed. 

Another groan from one of the detee- 
tives seemc! to bring William Granner 
to a realization of the officers’ predica- 
ment. Ie stepped inside the office and 
started across toward them. A _ voice 
behind him caused him to stop. 

“One moment, Mr. Granner !” it said. 

Even as he whirled around William 
Granner admitted to himself that there 
was something ominous about that 
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hoarse voice. He turned—and looked 
into the muzzle of an automatic. He 
saw The Thunderbolt before him, saw 
the black hood with its devilish device, 
the eyes glittering through the slits in it. 

William Granner almost collapsed. It 
flashed through his mind that he was 
at The Thunderbolt’s mercy, that The 
Thunderbolt had rendered the two de- 
tectives helpless. 

“Do not be unduly alarmed, Mr. 
Granner,” The Thunderbolt said. “No 
harm will come to you if you are kind 
enough to do as I say, and without hesi- 
tation. Otherwise, I am afraid that I 
shall have to deal harshly with you.” 

“You—you Granner tried to 
speak. 

“Paralysis of the vocal cords?” The 
Thunderbolt asked pleasantly. ‘“Possi- 
bly the less you speak the better. Your 
faithful guardians of the office funds 
are unable to aid you, you will notice. 
Iam glad that you answered my tele- 
phone message and came alone. I was 
ready, in fact, to handle those who 
might come with you. But matters are 
simplified now. I shall detain you but 
a few minutes—I hope.” 

“What—do you want?” 
managed to ask. 

“That’s better! Now we can get 
down to business!” The Thunderbolt 
told him. He stepped a pace nearer, 
and William Granner recoiled. “I want 
you to open that vault—and at once!” 
The Thunderbolt said. “Make just one 
false move, and this city will have one 
financier less! Be quick!” 

“But——” Granner began. 

“Want to argue with me?” The 
Thunderbolt cut in. “Tired of living 
and squeezing money out of people, are 
you? You can replace any funds I hap- 
pen to take, you know, but if I am 
forced to shoot you, you'll have a hard 
time replacing your living. self. Are 
you going to open that vault?” 

“Yes— I'll open it!” 

“And be quick about it, Granner! It 
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makes me nervous to wait, and when I 
get nervous my trigger finger has a 
habit of contracting. So consider your- 
self warned !” 

William Granner staggered toward 
the vault and knelt before the heavy 
door. He fumbled at the combination 
knob. He was not a very courageous 
man at best, and in this emergency he 
was terribly frightened. 

He glanced helplessly at the two 
bound and gagged detectives. He 
mourned the financial loss he was afraid 
he was about to sustain, For he had 
ample funds in the vault—Liberty 
bonds he had been purchasing, other 
negotiable bonds, currency, valuable pa- 
pers the loss of which would cause him 
trouble and annoyance. 

He worked the combination, got to 
his feet, and pulled the heavy door open. 
The Thunderbolt had reached beneath 
his coat and taken out a saek made of 
very thin material. He unfolded it 
and stepped forward. 

“Go into the vault ahead of me and 
turn on the light!’ he commanded, 

William Granner did not hesitate. He 
stepped inside, snapped on the light, and 
found that The Thunderbolt was stand- 
ing just behind him. There was a fe- 
volver in that vault, within five feet of 
where Granner was standing, but he 
had no thought of attempting to get it 
and firing at The Thunderbolt. Some- 
thing seemed to tell him that such a move 
would be the same as suicide. 

“What—what do you want now?” 
Granner gasped. 

“T want Liberty Bonds—the bigger 
the better,’ The Thunderbolt replied. 
“And I want coupon bonds. Make no 
mistake about that. I have no use for 
the registered variety. You have plenty 
of them—you’ve been buying them at a 
discount from people who _ needed 
money, you crook! Get them for me 
—coupon bonds only—and we'll fill the 
sack !” 

“But—— 
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“And spare me your talk!” The 
Thunderbolt ordered. “All I want from 
you is action—quick action at that! I’m 
commencing to grow nervous again!” 

William Granner groaned and opened 
a compartment in the vault. He sat 
down on a little stool before it and be- 
gan taking out bundles of bonds. He 
tossed the registered bonds aside and 
put the coupon bonds in the sack The 
Thunderbolt was holding. Each time 
he dumped in a bundle he looked at the 
automatic, and found that, though The 
Thunderbolt was holding the sack with 
both hands, he still held the automatic 
in his right hand also, and kept it 
pointed at the financier. 

“That’s—that’s all the coupon bonds,” 
Granner muttered after a time. 

“How much?” The Thunderbolt 
asked. 

“A hundred thgusand—possibly a bit 
more. This—this will ruin me!” 

“Don’t be a baby!”. The Thunderbolt 
exclaimed. “It'll only make a dent in 
your bank roll. You'll keep right on 
putting across shady financial deals and 
making your huge profits. You whine 
once more, Granner, and I'll strip your 
vault clean! But this is enough for to- 
night. It is all that I need at present. 
Follow me out of the vault, now!” 

The financier obeyed gladly, for he 
had been afraid that Thunderbolt might 
lock him in the vault and leave him to 
suffocate. At The Thunderbolt’s com- 
mand he closed the heavy door and 
whirled the combination knob, And then 
he collapsed in the nearest chair, hold- 
ing his shaking hands to his face. 

“You are a fine specimen of a man!” 
The Thunderbolt said - sneeringly. 
“You’re brave enough when you're ma- 
nipulating the market and fleecing 
lambs, but not much good in a personal 
clash. A boy could handle you, Gran- 
ner! I’m ashamed of the fact that I 
held a gun on you! You're not worth 
so much attention.” 

“What—what are you going to do 


with me now ?” William Granner asked 
querulously. 

“Tie you up and make my get-away, 
The Thunderbolt replied. 

He took another short length of that 
small, strong rope from one of his coat 
pockets and advanced upon the terri- 
fied William Granner. 

“Stretch out on the floor, flat on your 
stomach, and put your hands behind 
your back!” The Thunderbolt com- 
manded. “And be quick about it, if 
you want me to be merciful. I can be 
violent just as easy, you understand!” 

The financier did not voice a protest. 
He did not have courage enough to utter 
a word. He dropped to the floor and 
stretched out upon it, and almost in- 
stantly The Thunderbolt had his wrists 
lashed behind his back. He lashed 
Granner’s ankles together, too, and then 
rolled him over beside the two helpless 
and glaring detectives. 

“Now a little gag, Mr. Granner, and 
I am done,” The Thunderbolt declared. 
He affixed the gag despite Granner’s 
half-hysterical mouthings. “And now 
I’d advise you to calm yourself, unless 
you are eager to bring on a stroke of 
apoplexy. Do not worry, Granner. I'll 
telephone Detective Martin Radner to 
come to the office at once and release 
you.” 

A voice came from the door: 

“It isn’t necessary to waste time tele- 
phoning !” 

The Thunderbolt sprang to his feet 
and whirled around. Detective Martin 
Radner stood in the doorway, bending 
forward slightly, a wicked-looking po 
lice revolver held ready for business! 


CHAPTER VI. 
OUT OF A TRASH CAN. 
ASY!” Detective Martin Radnet 
warned, his eyes glittering as_he 
watched The Thunderbolt narrowly. 
“Toss that automatic over in the cof 
ner! Be quick about it!” 
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The Thunderbolt seemed to hesitate 
for an instant, seemed to be estimating 
his chances if he offered a show of re- 
sistance. Detective Radner’s revolver 
was elevated a couple of inches more, 
until the muzzle of it was directed 
straight at The Thunderbolt’s breast, 
and the officer’s voice had a ring of de- 
termination in it when he spoke again. 

“Don’t try any tricks!” Radner ad- 
vised. “You'll be a dead man if you 
make a move! Better be sensible about 
it. Toss that gun to the corner!” 

In that instant The Thunderbolt be- 
came John Flatchley for a moment. He 
had a vision of trial and sentence, utter 
disgrace, the consternation of his friends 
and acquaintances, sensational headlines 
in the newspapers. He saw Agnes 
Larimer with her head bowed in sor- 
row, saw his future life ruined. 


But it was only for an instant. The 


moment of panic passed, and he became 
The Thunderbolt again, cold, calculat- 
ing, thinking ahead, his brain alert. 


From behind the hood came the sound 
of a sigh—and he tossed the automatic 
to the corner of the room as Detective 
Radner had ordered. 

“So!” Radner said. “We have you 
at last, have we? Ill say one thing for 
you—you certainly did lead us a merry 
chase. You are clever, all right—if 
my compliment will do you any good. 
But you made one little mistake to-night. 
The men at the Granner residence tele- 
phoned me about your message to Mr. 
Granner, and I hurried down here to 
make a little investigation. It didn’t 
sound good to me. However, none of 
us is perfect.” 

“I suppose not,” The Thunderbolt 
replied in a hoarse voice that expressed 
resignation to fate. 

Detective Martin Radner took an- 
other step forward. “I am rather anx- 
ious to have a look at that face of 
yours,” he said. “I have been specu- 
lating a great deal about your identity. 
I've been thinking one thing, and the 
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chief has been thinking another. We'll 
know soon which of us is right. Or 
possibly we are both wrong.” 

“Possibly,” The Thunderbolt replied. 

He had not made a move since toss- 
ing the automatic away. He stood with 
his back against the wall, his hands at 
his sides, his head held high. 

“Suppose you unbind one of my men 
now,” Detective Radner _ directed. 
“Then he can unbind the others, and 
we can get down to business.” 

“You scarcely can expect me to do 
your work for you,” The Thunderbolt 
said, with some hostility in his manner. 
“Tsn’t it enough that you’ve got me? 
And I scarcely think that you’ll shoot 
me down if I refuse. So perhaps you’d 
better do your own work—you're paid 
for it.” 

“Think you'll make some sort of a 
break while I’m doing it, do you?” De- 
tective Radner said sneeringly. “You 
just try it, my man! I’ve been on your 
trail entirely too long to have you play 
a trick on me now. You’ve already 
played a few, remember, and I’ve yet 
to square accounts with you for those.” 

“You’ve squared them by catching 
me, haven’t you?” The Thunderbolt 
asked. 

“You stand over in that other corner 
and hold your arms high above your 
head !” 

“Oh, I'll do that!” replied The Thun- 
derbolt. “You have a right to com- 
mand that—but I’ll not untie those pris- 
oners.” 

He moved slowly to the corner De- 
tective Radner had indicated, and stood 
there with his back against the wall, his 
arms stretched up above his head. The 
detective felt for his handcuffs, but dis- 
covering he had forgotten them, he went 
toward Kelly. As he knelt to unfasten 
the handcuffs from Kelly, Radner 
watched The Thunderbolt closely. 

Through the slits in the front of the 
hood he wore The Thunderbolt watched 
carefully. He saw that Radner was 





about to remove the handcuffs from De- 
tective Kelly. And Kelly, as soon as 
he was unbound, would tell what The 
Thunderbolt did not want Detective 
Radner to know—that in his coat pocket 
The Thunderbolt had the revolver he 
had taken from him. 

Detective Martin Radner fumbled at 
the handcuffs, but their mechanism 
seemed to have become jammed. And 
then he did what The Thunderbolt had 
been hoping he would do—he turned 
his eyes just for an instant to locate the 
difficulty. 

In that same instant The Thunderbolt 
moved. He darted to one side. His 
hand dived into the pocket of his coat 
and came out holding Detective Kelly’s 
revolver. Even as Radner turned and 
fired, the shot smashing into the wall 
where The Thunderbolt had been stand- 
ing, The Thunderbolt fired twice, and 
the two gleaming incandescent globes 
over the big table in the middle of the 
room were shattered to fragments, and 
the room plunged in darkness, 

Radner fired again. The Thunder- 
bolt darted through the door to the 
outer office, pressed the light switch, 
and plunged that room in darkness also. 
He darted to the corridor door, opened 
it, and ran through as another bullet 
from Detective Radner’s revolver whis- 
tled past his head. He slammed the 
door after him. That gave him a mo- 
ment. 

A single glance showed him that for- 
tunately the watchman was not in the 
corridor. He heard one of them yelling 
on the floor above, though. He ran to 
the door of his lawyer’s suite, let him- 
self in as he had earlier in the night, 
darted through to the door that com- 
municated with the Granner offices, 
and crouched there, trying to see through 
the keyhole, 

Detective Radner had run out into 
the corridor. There he met the watch- 
man from the floor above. He whis- 
tled, and other watchmen in the build- 
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ing came running. The first snapped 
on the lights in the outer office of the 
Granner suite, took out one of the 
globes, and hurried.to the inner office 
and put it into a socket there. The in- 
ner office was illuminated. 

The Thunderbolt locked the door be- 
hind which he was crouching, and 
watched and listened. The watchman 
was unfastening the two detectives and 
William Granner. The detectives 
charged through the outer office and to 
the corridor to back up the efforts. of 
Detective Martin Radner. The Thun- 
derbolt could hear them calling at one 
another in the Halls, on the floor above 
and below. Somebody was frantically 
ringing the elevator bell. 

William Granner, his face white, tot- 
tered to the door of the outer office and 
leaned against the casement, holding one 
hand to his head. Looking past him, 
The Thunderbolt could see the sack of 
bonds on the end of the table. He did 
not intend to leave without those bonds, 
but he would run a great risk getting 
them. 

He guessed that Radner was calling 
more officers, that the block would be 
swarming with them soon, that a care- 
ful search would be made of the entire 
building and the buildings adjoining. 
Radner would not quit easily when once 
he had had The Thunderblot at his 
mercy. 

Nor could he afford to linger long in 
the attorney’s office. Saggs would be 
waiting at a certain corner with the 
roadster. Time was flying. The Thun- 
derbolt would have to return to the 
country club and become John Flatchley 
again. 

He reached forward and unlocked the 
door once more. He glanced through 
the keyhole and saw that Granner was 
standing some distance in front of the 
door to the inner office, looking out at 
the corridor. 

Opening the door softly, The Thun- 
derbolt suddenly sprang into the room. 
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Granner whirled and saw him, and ut- 
tered a cry of fear. 

“Silence!” Thunderbolt commanded. 
He did not have any fear of William 
Granner, but he did of the officers scat- 
tered through the building. He hurled 
the financier to one side, darted into the 
inner office, seized the sack of bonds, 
ran back, hurled Granner to one side 
again, and darted into the attorney’s 
office once more, stopping to lock the 
door behind him. 

Granner’s shrieks now rang through 
the building. Some of the officers came 
charging back, The. Thunderbolt ran 
quickly to the corridor door, unlocked 
it, and glanced out. He saw Kelly and 
another man just running into Gran- 
ner’s office. 

He did not hesitate now. Out into 
the corridor he ran, to the little cross 
hall, to the window by which he had 
entered the building. He raised it and 
got through, and dropped the rope he 
had left coiled on the fire-escape land- 
ing. Down it he went as speedily as 
possible until his feet touched the 
ground, There he crouched in the dark- 
ness for a moment, panting, listening, 
watching. 

He could hear cries in the building he 
had just left. Lights were flashing on 
the other floors. From the street in 
front came the shrieking of a siren, and 
The Thunderbolt knew that additional 
men were arriving from police head- 
quarters, 

The Thunderbolt made the sack of 
bonds as compact as possible and slipped 
it beneath his coat. He removed his 
hood and stowed it away, also the thin 
black gloves. He was glad of one thing 
—the automatic he had left behind 
could not be traced to him, and there 
Were no finger prints on it. 

He crept to the alley, put out his 
head, glanced up and down. Nobody 
Was in sight, but he could not be sure 
that an officer was not lurking in. the 
darkness. But he started toward the 
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distant street, keeping in the shadows, 
scarcely making a sound. 

On he went, stopping now and then 
to watch and listen. He tugged at his 
cap and pulled it down more over his 
eyes. He did not care to have any- 
body say that they had seen John 
Flatchley in the neighborhood. 

He was almost at the mouth of the 
alley now. Into it from the street came 
two patrolmen. The Thunderbolt 
crouched against the rear wall of a 
building in the darkness. They came 
toward him, talking to each other, flash- 
ing their electric torches. 

The Thunderbolt feared those torch 
flashes. If one happened to fall upon 
him, and he was discovered, he would 
face a crisis. He clutched Detective 
Kelly’s revolver again, bent lower 
against the building’s wall. 

What he had feared happened. One 
of the officers flashed his torch, and the 
light struck against The Thunderbolt. 
The patrolmen stopped. 

“Come out of that 

The Thunderbolt came! He sprang 
aside and forward. One shot he fired 
from the revolver, firing high purposely, 
more to disconcert the men before him 
than to injure. He had no wish to 
wound an officer performing his duty. 
He had avoided that so far. 

Down the alley he ran, darting from 
side to side in the darkness, bending 
forward. Behind him, two revolvers 
cracked, and the bullets whistled past 
uncomfortably near. 

Now he was at the mouth of the al- 
ley. He met another patrolman run- 
ning into the alley, crashed against him, 
and floored him. He darted into the 
street and ran with the speed of the 
wind toward the avenue half a block 
beyond. 

Three cursing, angry pursuers were 
behind him now. But The Thunderbolt, 
more than he feared them, was afraid 
that others would be attracted by the 
tumult, that he would run into new ar- 
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rivals on the scene and find himself 
cornered, 

But he reached the avenue in safety 
and glanced wildly up and down. Saggs 
and the roadster were not in sight. He 
had ingtructed Saggs to drive slowly 
around a couple of biocks after a cer- 
tain time, saying that he would dart out 
and spring into the machine from some 
hiding place. Saggs, he supposed, had 
the roadster on some other street at 
the moment. 

His pursuers would be at the corner 
in a moment. There were doorways 
handy, but none would be safe. At the 
curb was a big trash can. The Thun- 
derbolt could do nothing but trust to 
that. 

The big, galvanized receptacle had 
been emptied by the street-cleaning de- 
partment less than half an hour before, 
and there was nothing in it. The Thun- 
derbolt got in and doubled himself until 
his head was below the level. 

He heard the officers as they rounded 
the corner, heard their feet pounding 
on the walk. They stopped within fif- 
teen feet of the trash can, and Thun- 
derbolt could hear them talking, knew 
that they were searching the doorways. 

“He’s made it to the next corner,” 
said a gruff voice. “The way he was 
going he’s halfway across town by 
now.” 

They hurried on down the street to- 
ward the next corner. The Thunder- 
bo}t waited until the sounds they made 
died away in the distance, and then he 
raised his head cautiously until he could 
look over the edge of the trash can. 

Not a policeman was in sight. A 
block down the street, a belated pedes- 
trian was hurrying along the walk, his 
back toward The Thunderbolt. And 
coming up the street was The Thunder- 
bolt’s powerful roadster, loafing along, 
Saggs behind the wheel. 

Mr. Saggs was somewhat shocked 
and surprised to see a trash can roll off 
the curb. But he was moved to action 


when he saw The Thunderbolt spring “— 
out of it and dart to the car and jump in, 

“Drive!” The Thunderbolt ordered. 

Mr. Saggs drove, and he forgot the 
traffic regulations when he-did so. 

The big roadster roared through the 
retail district, the wholesale district, and , 
out upon the country road that led to- 
ward the country club. Then Saggs 
spoke. 

“Did you get away with it, boss / 
asked. 

“Why, Saggs, you surprise me,” The 
Thunderbolt declared. “Don’t I always 
get away with it?” 


he 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE THUNDERBOLT’S END. 


OW they were running along the 

highway close to the river, and the 

road was in darkness. The Thunder- 

bolt removed the sack of bonds from 

beneath his coat. They were approach- 
ing the place where the road forked. 

“Slow down!” The Thunderbolt 
commanded. “You remember the rest 
of your instructions, Saggs?” 

“Sure do, boss.” 

“Keep on going after I leave the car. 
Swing around the club and go back to 
the city by the other road. Then put 
up the car and get back into the suite.” 

“T gotcha, boss.” 

The Thunderbolt was taking off the 
big shoes he wore and putting on his 
pumps again. He took his dress coat 
out of the secret pocket. The roadster 
was slowed down, and The Thunder- 
bolt sprang lightly out of it, and the big 
car went on, gradually gathering speed. 

For a moment The Thunderbolt stood 
in the darkness at the edge of the woods. 
In one hand he held a bottle he had 
taken from the roadster—a bottle con- 
taining kerosene. Under the other arm 
was the bundle of bonds. 

He went into the woods for a short 
distance, until he came to a clear space. 
There he stripped off the thin black coat 
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and trousers, put them into a pile, and 
added his gloves and the hood of The 
Thunderbolt. He emptied the bottle of 
kerosene over the pile, and then stood 
up and sighed as he donned his dress 
coat. 

This was to be the death of The 
Thunderbolt. His work was at an end. 
John Flatchley regretted it a little. It 
had been adventure and excitement. 
But he had done it for a good reason, 
and not for love of stealing. He was 
not a criminal at heart. And there were 
other things in the future. 

He stooped and touched a match to 
the pile, watched the flame start, and 
then darted quickly through the woods. 
Behind him the fire burned merrily. 

When he came within sight of the 
club he stopped at the edge of the 
woods. There, beneath a heap of brush, 
he buried the sack of bonds. He could 
get them easily some day while playing 
golf, some day in the near future, when 
it would be safe. 

Keeping to the shadows, he left the 
edge of the woods and finally gained 
the dark end of the veranda and drew 
himself over the railing. Stooping, he 
dusted off his pumps with a handker- 
chief, brushed back his heavy hair with 
his hands, and stepped through a 
French window into the lounging room, 
stifling a yawn, looking very much the 
bored man of society. 

He began watching a card game, but 
a page called him to the telephone. 

John Flatchley wondered what the 
call might be, but he half suspected. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Is this Mr. John Flatchley ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Mr. Flatchley, I just wanted to say 
that——”” 

The conversation ended abruptly, and 
Flatchley grinned as he replaced the re- 
ceiver on its hook. He had recognized 
the voice of Detective Martin Radner. 
He knew that Radner had ascertained 
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that he was supposed to be at the coun- 
try club, and had telephoned to see 
whether he was there. So much for 
Radner! John Flatchley wanted Rad- 
ner to convince himself that The Thun- 
derbolt could not have been John 
Flatchley. 

And Radner was convinced when the 
man who had shadowed Fiatchley to the 
club reported later that night. 

“He went right to the club and he 
stayed there,” the man said. “I was 
where I could watch his limousine and 
the front door both. He never left the 
building. Once I got close enough to 
look inside, and I saw him talking to 
some other men in the big room with 
all the leather chairs in it.” 

“IT suppose I was mistaken,” Radner 
admitted. “But I’d have bet a roll that 
The Thunderbolt was Flatchley.” 

After the telephone call John Flatch- 
ley went to the ballroom and found 
Agnes Larimer. 

“John, you did it?” she whispered as 
they danced. 

“TI did, and successfully,” he replied. 

“And it is the last?” 

a 

“And now 

John Flatchley held her a little closer 
than the dance demanded. 

Later, returning to town in the limou- 
sine, she crept into his arms and snug- 
gled there. 

“T was so afraid for you,” she said. 
“Please never turn criminal in earnest, 
John, if you are going to marry me. 
I am afraid that I couldn’t stand it. 
The anxiety would kill me. Criminals’ 
wives must suffer a lot!” 

“IT suppose they do,” Flatchley said. 
“But let’s forget all about it. How 
about a month from to-day?” 

“What do you mean, John?” 

“Suppose,” said Flatchley, “that we 
give some hard-working preacher a job 
a month from to-day.” 

“If—if you'll agree, we'll make it a 
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month from yesterday,” she said. “It’s 
past midnight now. And it will be a 
sort of—anniversary.” 

John Filatchley’s reply was not in 
words. 


It would not do, of course, to forget 
faithful and loyal Mr. Saggs. When 
John Flatchley returned to his suite an 
hour or so later, Saggs opened the door 


“You got the stuff?” 

“A little more than a hundred thou- 
sand, Saggs.” 

“And. now 
Saggs asked. 

“We are, Saggs. Henceforth we are 
law-abiding citizens. The Thunderbolt 
has ceased to exist.” 

Saggs looked dewn at the floor and 
kicked one foot against the other. 


we’re—we're done?” 


“We'll, we’ve had a great time!” he 
announced. 

“Saggs !” 

“Well, boss?” 

“Notice any change taking place in 
me? No? Well, I am changing, Saggs. 
Ah! I no longer am The Thunderbolt 
—now I am John Filatchley, forever 


for him. Flatchley looked at him ques- 
tioningly. 

“Tt was a cinch, boss,” Saggs said. 
“IT turned in the roadster and told the 
garage man she was all right except 
there was a squeak in one spring. Then 
I got into the house the same way I left 
it. The dicks were still watching in 
the street and alley, but about an hour and ever. Amen!” 
ago they left. Got a tip, I suppose, that Saggs gulped. “Yes, sir,” he said. 
there wasn’t any more use watchin’.” “What time do you wish to be called 

“T imagine that’s it, Saggs.” in the morning, sir?” 
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IS OPPOSED TO FIXED SENTENCES 


HAT Europe has approached closer to the solution of the problem of the 
criminal, is the conclusion reached by General Brice P. Disque, an expert 
The general says that pardons and commutations are very rare 


on criminology. 
Moreover European 


in Europe; that they are the rule in the United States. 
periods of confinement are usually longer than in America. 

“By keeping the criminal in confinement longer than we do,” the general 
continues, “European authorities give him less opportunity to repeat his crimes 
or to influence others, and offer a greater ehance to prison officials to reform 
him. 

“Criminals are of three classes, the accidental, the defective, and the delib- 
erate. Accidental criminals are those who, with average environment, average 
moral standards, and average mentality, make a criminal mistake because of some 
temporary condition or sudden impulse. Defective criminals are those who are 
either mentally or physically defective and cannot control their acts and have 
very little or no possibility of developing will power and character. Deliberate 
criminals are those who are too lazy to work, and who deliberately plan to live 
their lives without working and to obtain the necessaries and luxuries of life 
from the efforts of others by any means necessary to attain their ends. 

“Very few criminals of the defective or deliberate classes ever become safe, 
and as long as they live they will be a menace to the community. I believe 
that a definite or determinate sentence will never set the day upon which t 
will be safe for society to have the prisoner released. You might as well 
commit insane people to a definite period in an asylum or diseased people to @ 
fixed stay in a hospital.” 
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IMON TRAPP. shuddered. 

g A knock at the door always 

s had that effect on the nerves 

of the Broome Street pawn- 

broker. It isn’t surprising then that he 
shuddered when the knock at the back 
door came simultaneously with a rat- 
tling at the front door. He had a curi- 
ous, depressed feeling of being sur- 
rounded. 

Like 


all old men who live much 


alone, Simon Trapp had an instinctive 


apprehension of the unexpected. Be- 
sides that, Simon Trapp’s manner of 
life was such as to induce constant mis- 
giving. 

He stood uncertainly in his living 
quarters in the rear of the pawnshop. 
A stately clock, an unredeemed pledge 
of previous years, measured the pass- 
ing seconds in solemn ticks. Mr. 
Trapp gazed first in the direction of 
the back door and then toward the 
front door, undecided as to which sum- 
mons to answer first—if indeed he an- 
swered either. It was quite late at 
night, and Simon Trapp was an old 
man. 

The knock repeated at the back door 
interrupted the pawnbroker’s affrighted 
deliberations, His mind, in spite of the 
nervous tremors that seized him, 
worked speedily and accurately. The 
knuckles laid against the back door 
were cautious and methodical, meas- 
ured in their rhythm. It was the knock 


of a wary visitor, If the caller had 
reason to be wary, undoubtedly he was 
a crook. In that case, he was likely to 
be a friend of Simon Trapp. 

The rattling at the front door was 
not so easy of deduction. A friend or 
an enemy might be there. He decided 
to admit the probable friend at the 
back door and thus reénforce himself 
to deal with the possible enemy at the 
front door. 

Mr. Trapp stepped into a dark cor- 
ridor and crept softly to the rear door. 
In another minute he had admitted 
Charley Mapes. They reached the liv- 
ing room before the rattling was re- 
peated at the front door. 

The young crook stiffened percep- 
tibly. He listened attentively, as his 
eyes searched the face of the pawn- 
broker. 

“Who's that?” he demanded. 

“T should like to know that for my- 
self,” Mr. Trapp rejoined. 

“You’re not expecting any one, eh?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“No,” he replied, “Tt is strange that 
some one should come—this late at 
night.” 

“Then you hadn’t better answer the 
door,” Mapes advised. 

“Listen,” Mr. Trapp inquired, “why 
did you come here?” 
“T couldn’t sleep. 
business over with.” 

“Ummm,” the pawnbroker mused. 


I want to get this 
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“Suppose I shouldn’t have answered 
the back door when you knocked? You 
wouldn’t like that, eh?” 

“But I don’t like that rattling. 
Friends don’t come that way—experi- 
enced friends.” 

The old man meditated upon this. 
The door rattled again. 

“Maybe you are right,” he admitted. 
“But it might be a friend.” 

“Let him come in daylight, when I’m 
not here,” counseled the prudent 
crook. 

“But maybe he won’t come back— 
and maybe it is somebody that I should 
see. I didn’t expect you—but I ain’t 
sorry you came.” 

Charley Mapes shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Go to the door if you like,” he said, 
“but I’m going to stay handy to the 
alley.” 

“Come this way,” said the pawn- 
broker. “Here—right in this room 
here. You can shut the door—almost. 
It should be open just a little bit—if I 
should need you. You will pay atten- 
tion, eh?” 

“I won't be asleep.” 

“That’s a good boy. I know I should 
depend on Charley Mapes.” 

Whereupon Simon Trapp proceeded 
cautiously to the front door. 

He stood very still in his gloomy 
shop. The melancholy accumulation of 
years of pawnbroking appeared more 
incongruous than ever in the spectral 
light. A glimmer from the street lamp 
sifted through the grotesque _collection 
in the window space and fell like a 
lance upon the visor of an ancient suit 
of armor, standing stiffly like a king’s 
sentry, pikestaff in hand. 

The old man hovering at the door, 
stoop-shouldered, and tugging at his 
beard in indecision, gazed upon the in- 
animate sentry—and somehow took 
courage from its sturdy aspect. Per- 
haps the armored figure reminded him 


of the very capable and daring young ~ 
man in the back room. 

The glass in the front door was fully 
covered by a drawn shade. No light 
seeped in there. Mr. Trapp caught the 
edge of the shade deftly between two 
fingers, and within a few moments was 
enabled to peer into the doorway 
through a slender thread of glass— 
so slender that his movements hardly 
would be detected from outside. 

He made out part of a cloaked figure 
standing in the shadowed area .of the 
dodrway. The street lamp was in such 
position that its gleam fell only into a 
narrow strip of the doorway. As Mf. 
Trapp gazed, the figure thrust forward 
a gloved hand and repeated the rattling 
summons, quite guardedly, on the door. 
Mr. Trapp perceived the gloved hand 
quite plainly. 

It struck the pawnbroker that the 
hand was extraordinarily small and 
dainty. The drape of the cloak sleeve, 
too, impressed him as strangely out of 
harmony with so singular a mission—a 
mission into that dark quarter of the 
city; an errand which at once bespoke 
extreme courage and extreme despera- 
tion. Swiftly he took in other details 
of the figure in the doorway. 

He saw then that his visitor was &@ 
woman—a young woman. 

“A la-dy!” he exclaimed inwardly. 
“Why should such a fine lady be chas 
ing Simon Trapp?” 

The answer was apparent. The 
woman was in distress of some sort. 
Somehow she had come to the door of 
Simon Trapp. She needed help, an¢ 
undoubtedly would pay for it. Simon 
Trapp unbolted and opened the doof. 

Without a word the woman stepped 
quickly inside. In a moment the pawi- 
broker had locked the door. He faced 
her expectantly, 

“You are Simon Trapp?” she asked 
in a voice hushed a trifle perhaps by 
the gloom of her surroundings, but 
level and unafraid. 
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“I am Simon Trapp—a very old 
man,” he replied apologetically. It was 
one of his characteristic moods—deep 
humility and an air of wishing to be 
excused for being alive. 

“I have been sent here by a friend 
—a mutual friend,” the caller ex- 
plained. “He——” 

“Sh!” he interrupted softly. He 
didn’t know that Charley Mapes might 
not have crept into a more advan- 
tageous position; and he didn’t know 
yet just how much he wished Charley 
Mapes to hear. “We should talk about 
your friend—later,” he explained. “If 
you please, lady—back here.” 

He led the way into his lighted sit- 
ting room at the rear. He motioned 
the young woman into a chair, lifting 
his hand now and then as though he 
feared she might speak. Then, with a 
bow and a significant elevation of his 
brows, he withdrew. 

The pawnbroker crept softly into the 
room occupied by Charley Mapes. The 


young crook was seated in a chair, and 

Simon Trapp did not see him at first, 

for the room was dark. 
“Charley,” he whispered. 


“There 
yor are—I see you now. Listen, 
Charley, why shouldn’t you go home 
like a good boy and come down to see 
me to-morrow night?” 

“I’m getting tired of waiting, I tell 
you,” he remonstrated. “I want at 
least to find out about this thing—what 
itis. You know; why don’t you tell 
me?” 

“I can’t tell you,” the pawnbroker re- 
joined. “You should be told by the 
man I spoke about. I’m sure he will 
be here to-morrow night. You should 
come to-morrow night—I have com- 
pany to-night.” 

“How long will your company be 
here ?” 

“Oh, a long time. Some very im- 
portant business we have to transact— 
and we must be all alone.” 

‘Till stay here till you get through. 


the back door for you. 
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I want to have a talk with you to- 
night. I won’t listen to your talk— 
with your company.” 

Simon Trapp’s eyes narrowed. 

“Listen,” said he. A glint of hard- 
ness crept into his tones. His suppliant 
mood had fled. “Me and my company 
are going to be alone. I should unlock 
To-morrow 
night you will meet my friend.” 

Charley Mapes got to his feet reluc- 
tantly. 

“Maybe I won’t come back,” he 
threatened. 

“Yes,” said Simon Trapp, “you'll 
come back.” He wagged his head con- 
fidently. “You'll come back. A man 
like you don’t throw away a fortune 
just because he shouldn’t want to wait 
one day. And there should be other 
things to think about, too. You'll 
come back.” 

And Charley Mapes knew that he 
would return. He was in a position 
where he had to, or go to another place 
for which he had no fancy whatever. 
Simon Trapp let him out the rear door, 
and returned to his latest visitor. 

“You should take off your cloak, 
lady,” he said ingratiatingly. 

He helped her to slip the garment off 
her shoulders and to drape it over the 
back of the chair. Deftly she tucked 
a vagrant strand of brown hair under 
her small, black velvet hat. 

“How did you come here?” he 
asked. “You wore no veil—oh my!” 

“I walked the last few blocks,” she 
told him. Her voice had gained some 
in strength, but was yet pleasantly low 
and clear. “I thought of wearing a 
veil,” she explained, “and then I 
thought that a veiled woman perhaps 
might attract more attention in this dis- 
trict than one who didn’t wish to con- 
ceal her features.” 

He studied her face intently. “You 
couldn’t keep from attracting attention, 
lady, if you don’t wear a veil,” and the 
old rogue grinned. 
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Her lips parted in a half smile and 
the paleness of her cheeks lighted a 
moment in a faint flush, but the urgent 
business of the moment quickly turned 
her serious. 

“Can we talk quite freely now?” she 
asked. 

Simon Trapp sat in a chair from 
which he could study his visitor with- 
out embarrassment. He rubbed his 
hands and attempted to smile pleas- 
antly. 

“There is nobody here but you and 
me,” he assured her, ‘What is it that 
you think Simon Trapp should do for 
you?” 

“I hardly know how to begin.” She 
faltered just a moment. “You see, I 
came here—I——” 

“Maybe you should say how you 
happened to come here—first,” he sug- 
gested. 

“I was directed by Stephen Winder. 
He said you would help me. You know 
him, do you not?” 

“Stephen Winder?’ A_ thoughtful 
frown gathered on Mr. Trapp’s brow. 
“T don’t know if I know him or not. 
What kind of a man is he—Stephen 
Winder?” 

The young woman gazed at him in 
some surprise. 

“You do not recall him?” she asked 
earnestly. ‘He said he knew you very 
well—and that I could trust you. You 
don’t know him?” 

“Well,” the old man replied with a 
shrug, “I don’t say I don’t know him, 
and I don’t say I do. Tell me what 
kind of a man he is.” 

“He is about thirty years old, and 
he 2 
“Listen, lady—I don’t care how he 
looks. How does he act?” 

“Oh!” And she perceived the object 
of Mr. Trapp now. He wanted to be 
sure she really had come from Stephen 
Winder. She explained: “He  in- 
structed me to ask you if you remem- 
ber the grand old boys?” 


Instantly the demeanor of Simon — 
Trapp, the studied alertness, passed 
away. He sighed in relief and settled 
back more comfortably in his chair. 

“TI should never forget the ‘grand old 
boys,” he assured her. “I am glad 
you should remember to ask me that.” 

“That is some sort of a password, I 
suppose,” she ventured. 

“Well, not exactly a password—but 
it is enough to show me that you came 
from Stephen Winder. You see, miss 
er. ” 

“Mawn—Barbara Mawn.” 

“How d’you do, Miss Mawn. You 
see, lady, I am a very old man and 
have to be careful.” 

“Surely! This sort of thing is new 
to me, and perhaps I am nervous. I 
should have mentioned that first. We 
both know,” she pursued frankly, “the 
kind of man that Stephen Winder is. 
He is wanted by the police in more than 
one city, I think. I am a settlement 
worker, Mr. Trapp. In my travels 
about the city I meet strange people. I 
met Stephen Winder under conditions 
one time that amounted to my saving 
him from the police. I did it in pity, 
for the man was ill, and he impressed 
me as being worth saving for some 
thing better than prison. He was in 
hiding with a family, a poor family, 
which I visited in my work. I recog- 
nized him from pictures I had seen in 
the paper—pictures printed after some 
of the escapades for which the police 
sought him. He knew that I recog- 
nized him and was alarmed. He begged 
me not to betray him and told me 4 
story which won me to his side. Of 
course, I had no interest in him except 
that of pity. If he was caught, I real- 
ized that he would be sent to prison for 
so long a time that his life would be 
wrecked. 

“He convinced me that he would ‘go 
straight’ if he could gnly retain his 
freedom. I don’t know whether he has 
done so or not. I lost track of him 
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after that. Last week I had occasion 
to ask him for help. I found myself 
in difficulties. I traced him through 
the family with whom I found him. 
He was glad to be of service to me. 
That accounts for me being here to- 
night.” 

“Why didn’t he bring you here, 
lady ?” 

“I didn’t want him to do that. I 
didn’t want him to have anything to do 
with the business I have in hand.” 

Mr. Trapp wagged his head under- 
standingly. 

“I need an expert,” she added, “and 
Mr. Winder is not an expert in the line 
I am looking for. He said you could 
find me a man—an expert in that par- 
ticular—work.” 

“An expert in what?” 

“An expert burglar.” 

“A burglar—me find you a burglar? 
Burgiars, lady, are hard to get. There 
is a great shortage of burglars now. I 
tell you the truth, it is as hard for me 
to find a burglar now as it is for the 
police.” 

She smiled at his grim jest. She saw 
in this scheming old man now some- 
thing besides the sordid broker in 
crime. She had an idea, from his ap- 
pearance, that he was very grasping 
and money-hungry ; but she also had an 
idea that he loved his nefarious games, 
that he was seized with the fascination 
of adventure, and lured by the delights 
of -profitable trickery—trickery which 
was ever a matching of wits. Also she 
found that he had a sense of humor, a 
trifle distorted perhaps, but a quality 
nevertheless which kept him from de- 
sending to the depths of a Fagan. 
Simon Trapp was hardly a man, she 
deduced, to whom one could safely 
come on an errand of murder, but he 
would be wholly dependable in almost 
anything else. 

She glanced up quickly from these 
Meditations and found him grinning in 
delight at his peculiar sample of wit. 
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She smiled, and rejoined: “I’m sure 
I know nothing about the condition of 
the burglar market at present, but when 
one wants anything very badly the 
price perhaps is secondary.” 

“An alert look came into his eyes and 
his face lengthened gravely. 

“Maybe I can find you a first-class 
burglar,” he said, “if you are willing to 
pay.” 

“I am willing to pay.” 

“How much, lady?’ 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

Simon Trapp plucked at his beard. 

“That isn’t so much for a good live 
burglar, lady.” He chuckled. “May- 
be,” he bantered, “I could get you a 
shopworn pickpocket for that price 
but a first-class burglar ss 

“Tt is all I can afford,” she returned 
disappointedly. “I had thought that 
amount a substantial inducement, It is 
for only a few hours’ work, hardly half 
one night—if I have calculated right.” 

“But five thousand dollars,” he de- 
murred, “is not so much—when the bur- 
glar is paid. There shouldn't be much 
left for me.” 

“Tt is all I can pay.” 

He reflected inwardly: “Well, five 
thousand dollars is five thousand dol- 
lars—and I have Charley Mapes, an 
expert burglar, who will work very 
cheap if I tell him to.” Aloud he said: 
“T don’t like to see a fine lady like you 
in trouble. I will help you out. What 
is it that you want this burglar to do?” 

“T thought,” she said, “that you could 
arrange for me to meet the man—and 
I could tell him. Not that I distrust 
you,” she hastened to assure him, “but 
I thought it best to confine my business 
to as few persons as possible.” 

“You shouldn’t meet the burglar,” he 
counseled. “A fine lady like you 
shouldn’t be mixing up with burglars. 
You tell me your business, and I will 
fix everything. I will get a man to do 
the job, but he won't know who it is 
for, or why he is doing it.” 
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“That is just as well,” she agreed; 
and resumed her explanation of the 
strange affair that had brought her 
hither. 

“Mr. Trapp,” she said, “my brother 
is in serious trouble. He is very young 
and has had rather a wild career. In 
his wanderings through the night life 
of the city he became acquainted with 
an unscrupulous man who now has him 
in his power. This man—named Mor- 
gan Granner—is em 

“Morgan Granner?” 

“Yes, Morgan Granner. 
know him?” 

“No, lady; but I just wanted to get 
the name straight.” 

“Well, this Morgan Granner is a 
crook.” She blushed, embarrassed, as 
she realized she was talking to a crook. 
“T mean that he is dishonest, and a— 
id 

“That is all right, lady. 
crook, you say—go on.” 

“He is a crook who deals in big 
things. He floats fake corporations 
and things like that. He is a swindler 
who operates on a big scale. From all 
accounts he*is a man of polish and a 
delightful man to meet. It is easy to 
understand how, when he wished, he 
drew my young and_ inexperienced 
brother into his clutches. 

“My brother is a clerk in the office 
of the Condor Oil Development Com- 
pany. This company is a_ bona-fide 
concern, It happens that Morgan 
Granner just now is promoting an oil- 
land development company which is 
not bona fide. He has another of his 
swindles in operation. From my 
brother he wormed information which 
he is prepared to turn to big account, 
to the detriment of the Condor Com- 
pany. He manipulated things in such 
way that my brother cannot reveal the 
situation without convicting himself of 
being a party to the conspiracy. In 
reality he is an unwilling confederate 
of Granner, but he got in too deep be- 
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fore he was aware of the true.state of 
affairs. 

“Now it means dismissal and dis 
grace, if not something more terrible, 
for my brother to reveal the conspir- 
acy. It will look as though he went 
into it willingly, that he became a crook 
by choice and wants to back out for 
lack of courage. Altogether itis a 
terrible situation for him and the fam- 
ily. I want to get him out—and yet I 
don’t want the Condor Company to 
suffer because of his folly. 

“Granner has a hard grip on him 
and is squeezing the poor boy to the 
limit. His scheme now is to get hold 
of certain documents in the vault of the 
Condor Company. These are highly 
important documents. They amount to 
a complete record of oil possibilities in 
two undeveloped regions in Texas. 
The Condor Company spent a tremen- 
dous amount of money to make the 
survey—it is the work of years, The 
report of the experts shows just where 
oil can be found and where it cannot 
be found in the whole of those two 
sections. With that information a 
company can get options on the desir- 
able properties without spending a vast 
sum of money acquiring the whole. 
With the survey report to go on a com- 
pany virtually has the key to miliions, 

“Morgan Granner wants that report. 
It is in the vault of the Condor Com- 
pany. He insists that my brother help 
him get it, and he means to have his 
way. Granner plans burglary. My 
brother doesn’t know the combination 
to the vault—he is merely a clerk in the 
office—but he can be of valuable assist- 
ance to the burglars. He can get them 
into the offices without running the 
danger of breaking in, and that is what 
Granner insists on. 

“The burglary is set for next Satur 
day night. Granner wants all day Su 
day and Sunday night to get on his-way 
to the West before the robbery is dis 
covered Monday morning. He means, 
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I suppose, to get into Texas as quickly 
as he can and get options on the prop- 
erties which the report shows to be 
valuable. The Condor Company has 
no way of bringing him to justice un- 
less they learn he committed the bur- 
glary, and they will hardly learn that. 
He has a very clever scheme laid, and 
I am here now in an effort to frustrate 
that scheme and to remove my brother 
from this man’s hands.” 

Simon Trapp meditated. 

“And where does the burglar come 
in?” he asked. 

“T thought,” she explained, “that it 
would be a good plan to let Granner 
accomplish the burglary. Then we 
could find some way—oh! we must find 
some way—to get the documents away 
from him and replace them in the vault 
before Monday morning. The Condor 
Company will know nothing about the 
affair then. My brother will have com- 
plied with the demands of Morgan 
Granner and cease to be a useful tool 
of the conspirator. Granner will be 
balked, but he will not know exactly 
how he was balked. That is, he will 
not know until it is too late—and then 
he will ardly reveal the scheme.” 

Barbara Mawn searched the pawn- 
broker’s face hopefully. 

“Isn’t there some way,” she begged, 
“that these documents can be recov- 
ered? Then it would be easy for our 
burglar to open the vault and replace 
them.” 

The old man remained silent, musing 
profoundly, 

“There must be some way,” she per- 
sisted earnestly. 

At length he said: “It all depends. 
This man—Granner, you say his name 
smart man. The 
will be very 
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An expression of disappointment 
came over the woman’s face. 

“And,” Simon Trapp proceeded, “he 
would have to be asleep. Yes, this man 
must be a very smart man—but maybe 
I know a man just as smart.” 

“Oh, I do hope so!” 

“And I will see this man and find 
out what he thinks about it.” 

3arbara Mawn soon took her depar- 
ture, immeasurably cheered. 

Mr. Trapp’s face wore a puzzled 
frown for some few minutes after the 
young woman left. 

“T am getting too much business,” he 
mused. “Too many unfinished jobs on 
hand. First it’s this, and then it’s that 
—and pretty soon I shouldn’t know one 
from the other.” 

The very next morning Simon Trapp 
made it a point to get into touch with 
a young man known professionally as 
“Willie the Heel.” The picturesque 
sobriquet had not come to this young 
man as a matter of course; it was a 
just recognition of his abilities as a 
“heel.” <A heel who spe- 
cializes in fancy jobs of lifting—that is, 
jobs which require cleverness above the 
common run of thievery. It is no dif- 
ficult task to steal an article over which 
no guard is set; but a heel performs 
his task often in broad daylight and in 
the very presence of the enemy. He 
works at his victim’s heels, as it were— 
thus the nickname. 

“Willie,” said Simon Trapp, “you 
should turn this trick for me.” 

“Tt don’t sound like an easy one,” 
said Willie. “How there in 
it?” 

“(Ine thousand dollars.” 

Mild disgust crept over the sharp 
features of Willie the Heel. 

“Since when,” he asked, “‘did you 
the idea that I’m working for charity?” 
wil Yo is charity,” Mr. Trapp ad- 
“Kt is a job 
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we turn her down when she is in 
trouble?” 

After a time Willie the Heel was per- 
suaded; and thus Simon Trapp had ar- 
ranged things so that he would come in 
for the long end of the purse. 

It was time now for Simon Trapp to 
turn his attention to more urgent busi- 
ness. That night there came to him a 
man with whom he had had previous 
dealings. The caller was a tall, sleek 
individual who seemed, in his words 
and manner, to hold the pawnbroker in 
contempt—though he concealed his 
aversion as much as possible. But it 
was hard to conceal emotions and pas- 
sions from the wary  pawnbroker. 
Simon Trapp studied humanity as a 
watchmaker studies watches. The 
slightest twitching of a muscle was not 
lost upon him; and he could tell by the 
tone of a man’s voice just what was 
passing inside. 

“He isn’t here yet,” said the visitor 
impatiently. 

“He will be here any minute now,” 
Mr. Trapp reassured. “You shouldn’t 
fret. I said he would be here, and i 

A guarded knock sounded at the 
back door. 

“There he is,” the pawnbroker fin- 
ished triumphantly. 

Charley Mapes presently was ush- 
ered into the room. He studied the 
stranger calmly and then glanced ex- 
pectantly at Mr. Trapp. 

“Is this the gentleman?” he asked. 

“Charley,” said Simon Trapp, “this 
is the very kind gentleman who had me 
get you out of prison. He is a very 
good friend of yours, Charley. Never 
did I see a man so anxious to get an- 
other man out of prison. Once we 
tried and failed—you remember that; 
but this kind gentleman would not quit. 
He kept at it until you got your feet 
on the ground. You should thank him, 
Charley.” 

“Thanks,” said Charley Mapes dryly. 
The young crook didn’t go in much for 


” 
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sham, and he knew quite well that the 
kind gentleman had arranged for his 
escape from the big prison because he 
had a job for him to do. The nature 
of this job was as yet unknown to 
Charley Mapes, and, being a fugitive, 
his life for the last few days had been 
a life of constant apprehension. 

Charley Mapes had been promised 
money for the job. He was exceed- 
ingly anxious now to do the job and get 
the money, so that he could go a long 
ways away. It wasn’t pleasant for 
Charley—known so well to the police— 
to be lingering almost at the gates of 
the prison he had fled from so recently. 

“Why not talk business?’ Charley 
suggested. An embarrassed silence had 
followed his appearance. 

“Here?” inquired the stranger. - 

“Why not?” asked Charley. 

“Yes—why not?” Simon Trapp sup- 
plemented. 

“T don’t know of any particular rea- 
son,” the stranger admitted, “except 
that I always feel nervous in _ this 
place.” 

“Tt ain’t a very high-toned place,” 
Mr. Trapp rejoined, “but it’s safe. You 
shouldn’t be nervous.” 

They got down to business; and it 
was some three hours later when they 
separated. But at last Charley Mapes 
felt easier in mind. He knew now just 
what was expected of him—and it 
wasn’t such a hard task. It was a job 
requiring skill and caution, but the re- 
turns would be more than compensa- 
tory. 

The job went off very smoothly. The 
adept fingers and keen brain of Charley 
Mapes, together with the precautions 
that had been thrown around him, 
made failure next to impossible. 

The sleek stranger, Simon Trapp, 
and Charley Mapes had their heads to- 
gether in the living quarters of the 
pawnbroker, It was late at night. « 

“I am very well satisfied,” said the 
stranger. He tucked into a traveling 
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bag a sheaf of papers which he had 
been studying closely. 

Simon Trapp rubbed his hands and 
grinned expectantly. 

“We should be satisfied when 

The stranger understood. He took 
from the traveling bag a_ neatly 
wrapped parcel and handed it to the 
Simon Trapp’s fingers 
trembled as he undid the parcel. In it 
he found twenty thousand dollars. He 
divided the money between himself and 
Charley Mapes. 

Charley Mapes prepared to leave at 
once. 

“Come and see me to-morrow night,” 
the pawnbroker whispered to the young 
crook as he let him out. 

The stranger snapped shut his travel- 
ing bag. Soon he left. 

Simon Trapp hastened from his 
front door to the room in which the 
transaction had just been completed. 
He swung open the door to a closet, 
and Willie the Heel stepped out. 

“Did you see the satchel?” 
Trapp asked eagerly. 

I'll get it.” 

And Willie the Heel hastened to pick 
up the trail of the sleek stranger. 

Charley Mapes came back next night 
—Sunday night. He found the pawn- 
broker meditating gravely. 

“What’s the matter?” Charley asked. 

“I never seen such a business,”’ said 
Simon Trapp. “You know the papers 
you got out of that vault last night?” 

“Yes. Weren’t they the right ones?” 

“Oh, yes—they’re the right ones all 
tight—but this man Granner wants ’em 
put back in the vault to-night. He's 
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changed his mind. It’s very important 
now that the papers shouldn’t be miss- 
ing. Can you put ’em back?” 

“T suppose I can—if that kid is there 
to let me into the office.” 

“He'll be there all right. I got that 
all fixed. I'll give you one thousand 
dollars, Charley, to put them papers 
back.” 

Charley Mapes returned two hours 
later. 

“Did 
asked. 

“Tt was easy.”’ 

“Put ’em back just like they were, 
eh?” 

“That kid—young Mawn—fixed that 
after | opened the vault.” 

“That's fine, Charley—and here’s 
one thousand dollars more for you. 
And now, Charley, you better go to 
your train right away, like a good boy. 
It ain’t safe for you to be around here.” 

“I’m leaving town in an hour,” said 
Charley Mapes happily. 
‘hat’s a good boy!” 

The old pawnbroker sat meditating 
alone. 

“Well,” he assured himself, “I done 
the right thing. | Granner’s 
job first—and then I took up the lady’s 
job. I didn’t mix ’em up. And I don’t 
like Granner, Miss Mawn 
done a favor once for Stephen Winder, 
and Stephen Winder is a nice fellow. 
No, I shouldn’t feel bad. I didn’t do 
anything Granner wouldn’t do—and 
Miss Mawn is a mighty fine lady. And 
Granner is on his way to Texas think- 
ing he has the papers.” Simon Trapp 
chuckled maliciously. 
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TO SPEND SUMMER VACATION IN JAIL 


AR 


HENDRICKSON, a seventeen-year-old boy, was convicted of man- 


“ slaughter a few weeks ago and was sentenced to spend his summer vacation 
trom high school, and only that, in the New Jersey Reformatory at Rahway. 
In imposing this novel sentence, Judge Stickel took into consideration the fact 
that Hendrickson had stopped his automobile after running down a boy and 
had taken the fatally injured victim to a hospital. 
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HERE were plenty of other 

people on the street, but Pro- 

fessor Gabriel Dollaby saw 

only his sister and the police- 

man as they rounded the corner. He 
braced himself defensively. 

“This is the place where it happened, 

officer. Why, where? You don’t mean 


to tell me he got away,” said Corinthia. 
“Yes,” mumbled Gabriel. “The fact 


is 

“You let him go!” accused Corrie 
fiercely, 

“Well, he was so pitiful. Had a 
wife and six children, and he hadn't 
eaten since yesterday morning.” 

“You soft-hearted, weak-willed ninny, 
You fell for that story. You catch a 
man with his hand in your pocket, and 
the moment I’m out of sight hunting for 
a policeman you let him go. It’s dis- 
gusting! Excuse me, officer, sorry I 
troubled you.” She took her brother’s 
arm roughly and passed down the street. 

Corrie could not trust herself to speak 
at first, and in silence they proceeded 
three blocks. By that time the white 
heat of her wrath had cooled and the 
immediate occasion for a reproof had 
been reinforced by a recollection of past 
unrequited things. She began in a low 
modulated, but earnest voice. 

“Of course, I’m sorry I lost my 
temper. I shouldn’t treat you like a 
child or simpleton, even if you do act 
like one. I have no right to scold you, 
or , 


“But you have,” protested Professor 
Dollaby. However her sharp tongue 
might have humiliated him he could not 
permit this statement to go unchal- 
lenged. “You certainly have the right! 
You have done everything for me, even 
used up your share of our legacy——” 

It was Corrie’s turn to be con 
fused. “I was glad to do it, just as I 
am glad now to keep house for you, 
and look after you, and you surely 
need looking after. Other men with not 
half your brains are not only perfectly 
able to manage their own practical 
affairs, but do it in such a way that 
they make money. And you—well, with 
the brains of a genius you do manage 
to make the income of a laborer.” 

Her voice was mild again, but there 
was in it a disappointment that troubled 
the professor more than her cutting re- 
marks had done. Poor Corrie! She 
certainly deserved more than he was 
able to give her. It was solely a ques- 
tion of money, money, money. Why 
couldn’t he make it in big sums. As 
a theoretical proposition it looked easy, 
but the immediate steps in such an un- 
familiar direction—there was the rub. 

On his way home from school the 
next day the professor stopped to 
browse among the books of a second- 
hand store. He carried under his arm 
a small box of cigars that a fellow 
teacher had given him. There was 4 
book on astronomy with several folded 
inserts consisting of maps of the com 
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stellations which he desired. He had 
two strong motives for buying it, and 
one strong motive for leaving it. His 
sister Corinthia did not approve af the 
dingy moth-eaten books which Gabriel 
was in the habit of bringing home. And 
after yesterday’s affair—teally, it would 
seem almost an insult to her to bring 
home a book now. At any rate, it 
would look like a note of insincerity 
in the penitence which he really felt for 
being such an impractical sort of fellow. 

But he did want this book. It 
appealed to him by reason of its subject, 
and also for what was written on its 
flyleaf. Professor Dollaby possessed, 
along with his other useless qualities, 
the instincts of the collector. A book 
was doubly a treasure if it contained an 
autograph which indicated that it had 
once belonged to some one who had a 
place even on the outskirts of fame. It 
seemed to bring a secret sort of intimacy 
with the great. And Duffield Gage, the 
eccentric old millionaire, who had died 
a few months before, was surely great 
—in a way which Corinthia_ could 
appreciate—as a captain of finance. Not 
that the fact would mitigate her dis- 
approval of the purchase of the book, 
however. 

An idea, a rather childish one which 
made him blush guiltily, came to 
Gabriel. Corrie would assume, unless 
he told her otherwise, that he had 
bought the cigars. She did not in the 
least object to his doing that; indeed, 
she seemed to feel that his occasional 
smoking made a bond of kinship be- 
tween her impractical brother and 
other men who smoked, men who made 
money. So far as the price of the book 
was concerned, he could thus easily 
spare it without its being missed. And 
once he got the volume into the house 
and on his shelves ‘ 
especially old ones 
Corrie. 


He could take it down, read it, 
revel in it with impunity. She would 
never know the difference. 
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He completed his transaction with the 
proprietor of the shop and hurried on 
his interrupted way, the treasure tucked 
under his arm. At a Chinese laundry 


a few blocks from home, he made a 
second stop and fished from the recesses 
of a pocket a yellow slip bearing an 
He proffered it and 


Oriental symbol. 
the book together. 

“Here, John, just wrap this book 
up with my collars, will you?” Gabriel 
gave the request in an offhand manner, 
but he blushed in spite of himself. Of 
course the Chinaman could not possibly 
suspect what motive moved the pro- 
fessor to his request; but his wide grin 
was disquieting, as he complied by un- 
wrapping the neat bundle and inclos- 
ing the book, 

After all, Gabriel Dollaby need not 
have taken the trouble. When he 
reached the flat, Corinthia was out, no 
doubt marketing for the evening’s 
meal. The collars found their way to 
the professor’s bureau, and the book 
onto his shelves. 

Corrie returned shortly, bearing a 
market basket, and boiling with in- 
dignation. 

“What do you think?’ she demanded. 
“That man at the provision store 
refused to admit that he short-weighted 
me on that roast that I got last Satur- 
day! And not only that, but he was 
quite insolent about it. Just because I 
couldn’t show it to him and prove it! 
Not to mention the quality of it, either 
—one of the poorest roasts I ever got. 
And the outrageous price he wanted to 
charge me for some steak! Didn* even 
appear to care whether I bought it or 
not. Well, I didn’t, that’s one satisfac- 
tion. I went to another store—though 
they’re all as bad. Why, I saw some 
of the customers actually tipping the 
clerk to get service and good cuts of 
meat. It seems it isn’t enough to pay 
a high price for it now; you’ve got to 
use bribery for the privilege of buying 


at- all!” 
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“Why, that’s wrong,” said Gabriel, 
startled out of his calm. He hated to 
see his sister so upset, but he realized 
guiltily that their poverty enforced upon 
her these continual worries over prices. 
This was a matter of principle, too. “I 
think we ought to complain to some- 
body. There must be laws against that 
sort of thing. Why—it’s absolutely 
dishonest !” 

“Dishonest! I should say it is! 
Dishonest ! Everybody’s dishonest 
these days—except you. And _ that 
market where they short-weighted me— 
I haven’t forgotten the time when they 
sent a bill with a delivery that was in- 
correctly added up, So that they under- 
charged us by nearly a dollar. And how 
you insisted on going out of your way 
next day to pay them that money. 
Honesty! Honesty! They don’t use it, 
and they don’t expect it. It’s only poor 
simpletons like—like us that indulge in 
it. It’s a luxury; and it’s one that pre- 
vents us from having other luxuries!” 

There it was again! The money 
question. Everything seemed to hinge 
on that. Gabriel could not get away 
from it; it was beginning to prey upon 
his mind, to become an obsession. He 
could, however, keep silent about it; 
and keep silent he did throughout the 
meal which his sister quickly prepared 
and placed upon the table. 

After supper, while Corrie was clear- 
ing up, the professor took his newest 
treasure from the bookshelf and opened 
it on the library table. He half justified 
his possesion of it by the fact that it 
had belonged to Duffield Gage, the 
millionaire. In the stories which had 
been circulated about the financier he 
had never appeared as a reader; yet 
here was evidence that he had been one. 
And if Gage could read and enjoy 
such a book as this, why could not 
Dollaby, who did read and enjoy that 
sort of book, develop money-getting 
qualities such as the other had pos- 
sessed ? 


Gabriel unfolded one of the maps 
which were inserted between the pages, 
It appeared to be an unusually bulky 
one. The reason for this he discovered 
before it was entirely open. There was 
something of stiffer paper folded within 
it, something not a part of the man 
itself, a document of some sort, with 
the impression of a notary’s seal show- 
ing in reverse through the paper. With 
eager curiosity he spread it out and saw 
rapidly through it. As he did so, he 
gasped his surprise, but chocked off the 
expression prematurely, lest Corrie, in 
the near-by kitchen, should hear him. 

The document was a will, legally 
phrased, duly drawn up and witnessed 
—the will of Duffield Gage! 

The matter-of-fact mention of huge 
sums in the document made Professor 
Dollaby’s brain reel. He glanced at the 
date; it had been made about two years 
previously. He recalled from his read- 
ing of the papers that Gage had, so far 
as was known, died intestate; that his 
enormous property under the laws of 
inheritance belonged to the two sons 
of his only sister. 

And here was a will, that made an 
entirely different disposition of the 
property! And the will was in Gabriel 
Dollaby’s possession; its secret, so far 
as he could assume, was his alone! 

Unbelievingly he scanned the signa- 
ture; he turned to the flyleaf of the 
book and compared the autograph there 
with the one on the document. Beyond 
a doubt they were the same. 

Again he read the paper through, 
digested its provisions. The two 
nephews, the natural heirs, were not 
forgotten; that, as Gabriel knew, would 
help the validity of the instrument. But 
instead of inheriting the entire property, 
they were given a mere half million 
apiece. Other bequests there were, to 
two hospitals, a college, and a charitable 
society. But the residuary legatee, the 
person to whom the bulk of the great 
fortune would come, was a man of 
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whom Gabriel had never heard, a man 
described as “Archibald Parsons, only 
son of the late Jedediah Parsons, my 
old friend and partner in my first busi- 
ness venture; now residing, to the best 
of my knowledge, at No. West 
One Hundred and Fifty-Sixth Street, 
in the City of New York.” 

Gabriel remembered now that Gage 
was a self-made man; that his anteced- 
ents were rather shadowy. It was 
perfectly possible that this Jedediah 
Parsons, of whom he had never heard, 
had played an important part in the 
early stages of the founding of the Gage 
fortune. But—what a lucky fellow was 
this Archibald Parsons, to have so huge 
a prize dropped into his lap! Gabriel 
felt a twinge of envy for him. Why 
could not such a thing have happened 
to himself? To become immensely 
rich, without the least effort on his own 
part! And probably—such was the 
way fate arranged things—probably this 
Archie Parsons was a persons who 
either did not need the money, or who 
could not properly appreciate or use it. 
Now he himself could have reveled in 
such fortune—in the assured independ- 
ence which would enable him to pursue 
his beloved scholarly occupations, which 
would perhaps enrich the world. 

Other thoughts—more practical if less 
pleasing—crept into his mind. Certain 
people would no doubt be willing to 
give a great deal for the possession of 
this paper! There were the nephews, 
of course, the heirs whose prospects 
would be impaired greatly by the will. 
It would be to their advantage if it 
were suppressed, destroyed. Gabriel 
rallied to their defense. Of course they 
would be too honorable, too honest, to 
contemplate any such thing. Honest? 
Corrie’s words returned to him. ‘ 
body is honest—except simpletons like 
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us!” Perhaps, with such a tremendous 
stake, it would be a_ great temp- 
tation 





Or there was this fellow Parsons. 


The paper was at least as valuable to 
him as to any one. If, as was likely, he 
was ignorant of the existence of the 
will, it would be a service worthy of 
handsome repayment to teil him of it, 
to produce it. Blackmail? Gabriel 
shuddered. What horrible names they 
had for things of this sort! Why 
had his mind sought the word? Was 
he too honest, as Corrie had intimated ? 
Too painfully, scrupulously honorable} 
But—millions and millions! Anda few 
thousands from it would be a mere 
nothing! 

The sound of his sister’s voice raised 
in song roused him from his reverie. 
Corrie, like her brother, was a creature 
of habits. It was her habit to Start 
singing as she finished wiping the 
dishes. Gabriel knew that in a minute 
or so she would have them put away 
in the sideboard, would come in and 
join him. He refolded the document 
and put it in his inner coat pocket; he 
closed the book and replaced it on the 
shelf, 

When Corinthia Dollaby entered the 
living room, Gabriel was putting on his 
hat. 

“I’m going out to-night—to the lodge. 
That is, if you don’t mind, Do you, 
Corrie?” 

He knew that 
approved of the lodge, which he at- 
tended very rarely. It, too, appealed 
to her as making him seem less the 


scholar and more the average, practical 


she would not. She 


sort of man. 

Once outside, he hastened to the near- 
est drugstore to consult a directory. He 
could find therein no one by the name 
of Parsons whose address corresponded 
with that given in the will; nor any 
one whose first name was Archibald, 
though there were several with an initial 
A, any one of whom might be the man 
he sought. But if the man had lived on 
One Hundred and Fifty-Sixth Street 
so recently as two years ago, his where- 
abouts might be known there. Professor 
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Dollaby took a car that would lead him 
near that address. 

If he had thought that Archie Par- 
sons was a man of wealth, he changed 
his mind when he saw the house. It 
was in a perfectly good, though not 
stylish, neighborhood; one of those 
apartment houses which dispense with 
elevators and uniformed hallboys out of 
consideration for the pocketbooks of 
their tenants. Of the latter there was a 
goodly number, as Gabriel saw by in- 
specting the speaking tubes in the entry, 
each with a card in a little holder 
beneath it. None of the names 
resembled that of the man he sought. 

Having come thus far, however, he 
was not to be balked. He pressed a 
bell at random. When a voice assured 
him that his summons was heard, he 
inquired for a man named Parsons. 
The voice rather coldly informed him 
that such a person was unknown. He 
pressed another, and a third. At last 
he found some one more helpfully talka- 
tive, who recalled that a gentleman by 
that name or a similar one had ofe 
had lodgings with a family who lived 
on the top floor. Yes, the family still 
lived there. 

A few minutes later Gabriel Dollaby 
left the house, having had an interview 
with Parsons’ former landlady. She 
had given him the address to which 
her roomer had moved. She had not 
heard from him in some time, but he 
might still be there. At any rate, 
Gabriel proposed to find out. 

Yet it was with a sort of disappoint- 
ment that he took up the trail. If only 
this fellow Parsons had not been so easy 
to find. If he had been unable to get 
track of him, then 

Perhaps the other course, the plan 
of approaching the Gage heirs on the 
subject of the will, might have 
been better. Millions of dollars! 
It was a tremendous thing, this secret 
which was in his hands. 

Corinthia Dollaby, clearing the few 


dishes from the table after her solitary 
lunch, paused determinedly to take stock 
of her state of mind. She had felt for 
a long time an undercurrent of uneasi- 
ness, without giving heed to it. Now 
it was beginning to prey upon her 
nerves, as things unheeded somctimes 
will, The most trivial things have often 
the power to upset one’s peace of mir, 
things which, when faced and thought 
out, are found fit to be merely laughed 
at. So Corinthia faced the thing that 
was worrying her. 

This time it was Gabriel. While 
admitting that she had no real cause for 
apprehension the woman reviewed in 
her mind the chain of incidents which 
had given rise to it. 

First, her brother had come in late, 
very late, the night before. This was 
in itself strange. On the rare occasions 
when he attended the lodge, he usually 
came away early. But last night he had 
not returned until long after she was 
sound asleep. 

Next was her eerie awakening. There 
are few sounds so_ blood-chillingly 
weird as the voice of a sleep-talker in 
the dead of night. Almost or quite 
unintelligible, yet charged with a 
fervency of strange emotion, they strike 
upon the listener with hair-raising viv- 
idness. No doubt the beginning of 
Corrie’s nervousness was when she had 
waked and identified such sounds as 
coming from her brother’s room, 
Gabriel, though she sometimes dubbed 
him a dreamier, was not in the habit of 
dreaming while asleep. Only some stit- 
ring experience that flogged his sub- 
conscious mind into fevered activity 
ever produced such a result. The last 
time had been when he had been con- 
sidered for the assistant professorship 
of mathematics in a well-known college 
—a hope which had ended in disappoint: 
ment, 

Corrie could not imagine what had 
made him talk in his sleep last night. 
Nor did the disjointed words which she 
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had identified help her much. “Millions 
—imillions of dollars,” she was quite 
sure of those. And “I will,” or some- 
thing of the sort; also “gage” or “en- 
gage.” Superticially they would seem 
to indicate a determination on his part 
tomake money. But that a resolve so 
contrary to his nature should become 
suddenly so strong as to upset his sleep, 
presupposed some good cause. It could 
not be the lecture which she had given 
him day before yesterday, on the occa- 
sion of his giving money to a pickpocket. 
Corinthia knew too well that her lec- 
tures were momentarily annoying him. 

Gabriel had appeared rather haggard 
this morning, too. Perhaps his broken 
sleep could account for that. He had 
risen a little late, hurried through break- 
fast, and departed. Did she only 
imagine that he was worrying over 
something, keeping something from her? 

He never came home to lunch, so she 
had not seen him since the morning. 
She herself had eaten late; it was mid- 
afternoon now, almost time for him to 
come. When she saw him, no doubt 
she would find that her worry was quite 
groundless, Meanwhile, she must put 
it aside, 

She sat down in the living room and 
glanced about. A book on one of the 
shelves with its back not in line with 
the rest caught her methodical eye, and 
she went to straighten it. She glanced 
at the title. 

“Astrology—astronomy, rather. All 
right, I suppose, but not practical.” It 
fell open in her hand. “I wonder if this 
is the book Gabriel was looking at be- 
fore he went out last night. Hm! ‘Duf- 
held Gage’ written on the flyleaf. A 
second-hand book, as usual. Name 
sounds familiar, Oh, yes—that big 
millionaire that died some time ago. 
Wonder if seeing his name here could 
have given Gabriel the idea of emulat- 
ing him. ‘Millions of dollars’—Gage had 


all right; but Gabriel never will, 
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She glanced at the clock. He ought 
to be home now. And she missed the 
afternoon paper which he always 
brought. No. Gabriel would never be a 
money-getter. He hadn’t a_ business 
head; he hadn’t really the desire even. 
But he had so many other fine qualities, 
just as he was, his scrupulous sense 
of honor, for instance, or his scorn of 
everything sordid. Perhaps she was 
wrong to try to change him; particu- 
larly when she exaggerated so, practi- 
cally preaching that money was every- 
thing. Her consolation that he 
never took her preachings seriously. 

Not home yet! Perhaps a teachers’ 
meeting—but he always mentioned to 
her when one was due. And she did 
miss that paper. A boy was coming 
along the street, calling out the after- 
noon editions. Corinthia Dollaby took 
her purse and went down to the door. 

With a paper in her hand she returned 
to the room. She had read a number 
of items that interested her before she 
caught sight of a headline on the front 
page. [ven then it made no particular 
impression on her, not until she had 
read the column nearly through. Then 
she gasped, rubbed her eyes, and re- 
read it. 

It was to the effect that a strange 
man had sought an interview with one 
of the heirs of Duffield Gage, the 
deceased financier, and having obtained 
a private audience, had told of a will 
which was in his possession, which made 
a different disposition of the million- 
aire’s property. In fact, the man had 
produced the document; and he had 
made a demand for a large sum of 
money—blackmail—to deliver it, or to 
refrain from publishing it. After a 


lengthy conversation, during which Mr. 


Vas 


Gage’s nephew had led him on by seem- 
ing’ acquiescence, the latter had tried to 
grapple with the stranger, to have him 
arrested. In th 1d got 
away, but the document 


half-torn, behind in the 


» struggle the man hi 
had been left, 


room. It had 
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since been found to be a forgery. The 
police had a fairly accurate description 
of the would-be blackmailer, and his ar- 
rest was expected before long. 

Corinthia thought of the book, of 
Gabriel’s strange behavior, of the words 
he had uttered last night: “Gage,” it 
must have been, and “will,” and the 
reference to millions of dollars, She 
thought, too, of her continual urgings to 
him to make money ; thought of how she 
had sneered at his honesty, not only 
recently, but many times before. But 
—blackmail! And forgery! It couldn’t 
possibly be true, of course. It couldn’t 
be Gabriel who was mentioned in the 
article but 

Where was he? 
away so late? 

Many times she asked herself the 
questions; many times she upbraided 
herself for her constant nagging in the 
next two hours. For her brother did not 
return; she had plently of time to think 
in her solitude of the terrible possibili- 
ties. Forgery and blackmail! Of course, 
he might be—must be—an innocent 
cat’s-paw ; but that wouldn’t help mat- 
ters much if the police really were after 
him. She telephoned to his school. A 
janitor answered, and informed her that 
all the teachers had left. If only she 
knew where he was! Even if her worst 
imaginings were true, if she could but 
know definitely ! 

The afternoon light began to wane. 
Still she sat inactive, a prey to misgiv- 
ings and self-recrimination, There was 
nothing she could do, absolutely noth- 
ing, except wait. 

A faint but unmistakable sound came 
to her ears from the direction of the 
kitchen. Startled, yet without losing 
her presence of mind she rose and tip- 
toed through the dining room. A 
shadowy form was moving in the 
kitchen; she saw it, caught her breath, 
and stood rigid. Then the face was 
turned toward her. 

“Gabriel!” She ran to him, sobbing; 


Why did he stay 
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but she had not allowed her voice to © 
rise above a whisper. Even now danger ~ 
might be following him. “Gabriel! 
What is it?” 

He turned a haggard look to her, 
“Yes, Corrie, good old girl! It’s 
happened—the very worst! You'll 
never forgive me!” 

“Forgive you?” cried Corrie. “It's 
my fault—but is it safe for you to be 
here?” 

“Safe?” Gabriel’s pinched face broke 
into a grin—a puzzled grin, but a hearty 
one nevertheless. “Why—that’s strictly 
up to you, Corrie. It’s because I didn't 
know whether it was safe or not to face 
you, that I sneaked in the back way 
like this.” 

“Me?” It was Corinthia’s turn to be 
puzzled. “The police, you mean?” 

“Police? Corrie, what are you talk- 
ing about?” There was real relief on 
his face now; and it gave heart to her. 
She seized him by the arm. 

“Come in here, Look—this item in 
the paper. It—it wasn’t RS 

“Good Lord, no! So you saw that? 

sut how in the world did you connect 
it with me?” 

Corinthia Dollaby gave a sigh of im- 
mense relief and sank into a chair. The 
professor explained. 

“I didn’t see that in the paper until 
after I’d started, or it might have saved 
me a wild-goose chase—though I sup- 
pose I’d have gone, anyway. Though 
I didn’t know you’d be worrying so. 

“Two hundred dollars—that’s the 
tragedy, so far as I’m concerned. I 
gave a check for it to this fellow— 
nearly half of all we’ve saved in the 
last five years. Parsons, his name was. 
I found the will in an old book, and he 
vas named in it as a beneficiary. Ly 
like a simpleton, started off to find him 
last night. I had to go to four or five 
places. I suppose he had several ad- 
dresses so that no two of his victims 
would meet while interviewing him. I 
ought to have known that he was @ 








crook; but he looked honest to me, 
and down-and-out. Seemed so over- 
joyed to find that he was an heir, and 
yet despondent because he was broke, I 
jet him have two hundred to get a 
lawyer and claim his legacy, and in 
return he was to give me ten per cent 
of all that he got—and it promised to 
bea huge sum! Oh, it wasn’t my sug- 
gestion, but his. I wasn’t trying to 
hold him up. 

“Then to-day I got to thinking about 
it, worrying about the money. I called 
up the bank to stop payment on the 
check, but it had been cashed this fore- 
noon. So right after school I went out 
to see Parsons again. He’d disappeared, 
of course. I found another man, 
though, on the same errand; another 
who'd been victimized in the same way. 
We figured out how he’d worked it. He 
placed a number of forged wills in old 
books, knowing that the buyers would 
sooner or later find them. After that, 
he figured that they would look him 
up, that he could get money from them 
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on the strength of his ‘prospects.’ Prob- 
ably he had a lot more ‘nibblers’ at his 
bait besides us two. Corrie, you've been 
perfectly right. D’ve been a fool all my 
life, unfit to be allowed at large. Two 
hundred dollars! Spent on such a moth- 
eaten confidence game as that! It’s 
time I woke up, became keen and 

“No, it isn’t,” interrupted Corinthia. 
“Oh, Gabriel, I’ve blamed myself so! 
But—I don’t quite understand yet.” 

“Oh,” said the professor, “evidently 
one of the persons who got hold of a 
fake will was less honest, if no less 
gullible, than the rest of us. He got 
the idea of making money out of it 
in a different way, and so——” 

“Well, I’m glad that even if you were 
gullible, you took the honest way,” 
declared Corrie. “But, then, I can al- 
ways depend upon you to do that.” 

“Honesty,” quoted ‘the professor 
slyly, “is for fools.” 

His sister snorted. “It’s the wisest 
course to take always in any circum- 
stances,” she affirmed. 
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SUMMONS HELP WITH AUTO HORN 


OLICE who responded to a call one night recently and went to Cross 
Street and West Turrell Avenue, South Orange, New Jersey, believing that 
they were going to quiet a boisterous automobile party which was disturbing the 
sleep of many families, found, upon their arrival on the scene, that one of the 


victims of a holdup was responsible for the disturbance. 


dead. 


The other victim was 


According to the story Michael Sellino, the survivor, told, he was driving 
Mrs. Celeste Cassese home from the bedside of his ailing mother when four 
masked and armed men stepped in front of the automobile and demanded money. 


Mrs. Cassese screamed. 


the poor woman into silence, and stabbed her in the neck. 


while the others covered Sellino, 


Then one of them leaped into the automobile, choked 


le took all her jewelry 


After searching the young man and taking his pocketbook the bandits baund 
& d 5 S 


him tightly to the wheel of the car and fled. 


He managed to squirm free enough 


of his bonds to reach with his head the electric button controlling the horn and 
to keep it blowing almost continuously by butting his head against it. 


Mrs. Cassese had been dead several minutes when the police arrived. It 


+ 


is believed that the footpads thought that she was Mrs. Sellino, and killed her 
because Michael’s- father had paid no attention to their written demands for 


money. 


The elder Sellino had received several letters in which the writer threat- 


tned to kill all the members of Sellino’s family if tribute were not paid him. 
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- SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


At the suggestion of Homer Jennings, a San Francisco millionaire, the American-Asiatic Trust 

Company bad given his dead wife’s pearls to Mary Chambers, alias Fay Gamble, a cabaret 
queen, to be nursed back to brilliancy. The Chambers woman disappears with the pearls, and Anice 
Manson, the young sister of Mrs, Jennings, to whom the trust company were to deliver the pearls 
on her majority, sees in a Sunday newspaper a picture of the Chambers woman, in the midst ofa 
hobo camp, wearing the pearls. The Chambers woman is described as “Judy the Torch,” the queen 
of hobos. Anice Manson, who was raised in a railroad construction camp,-decides to take the 
road and recover the peurls. Christopher Horn, a detective of the Wentworth Agency, which had 
been retained by Jennings to recover the pearls, is decidedly in sympathy with Anice, and decides 
to follow the girl as her protector. With a hobo kit of cap and overalls, wrapped in a paper, 
Anice travels as far as Stall in a coach. Horn follows and discovers he is shadowed by a Keystone 
detective, whose agency has been employed by the trust company. He nabs the Keystone man and 
leaves him tied to a tree, while he himself boards the eastbound freight on which Anice Manson 
cupies a bex car. The Keystone man, John Elburn, haying obtained his freedom, telephones bis 
mishap to Hughes Cumberland, his chief, and Cumberland then induces Jennings to advance five 
thousand to send Elburn to New Orleans, which he concludes must be the vicinity where the news 
paper picture of Judy the Torch was taken. Jennings decides to go to New Orleans himself to find 
the Torch and organize a band of criminals. Anice, after a day's rest, takes a freight to Tourney, 
and Horn follows. Horn knows now the newspaper picture of Judy with the pearls was taken near 
New Orleans, but he decides he must keep to the trail of Anice, Jennings and Elburn confer in 
the Southern city, and Elburn proposes to present letters to a New Orleans detective agemcy to get 


a line on Exchange Alley, a rendezvous for Southern criminals. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ABOVE THE GOLDEN LADDER. 


BOUT ten o’clock of the same 

morning, on which John EI- 

burn and Homer Jennings 

left the St. Andrew Hotel 
for the offices of the New Orleans de- 
tective bureau, a woman awoke in an 
expensively furnished room, not far 
from where the two men took a taxi- 
cab. 

The bed in which she had slept was a 
turicus piece of furniture, of solid koa 
wood, from the Hawaiian Islands. 
Other massive pieces were of rare 
woods from the Philippines and some 
were of ebony, intricately carved by the 
patient hands of the Chinese and in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl. The dra- 
peries and rugs were also Chinese, in 
blue and gold and antique rose. 

It was the room of a persom who 
loved wealth and expensive things, but 


the utter lack of beauty and harmony 
in the furnishings disclosed the vulgar- 
ity of its owner. 

The room was in strange contrast to 
its immediate outside surroundings. It 
was above and beyond, the latter desig- 
nation shall later be explained, what 
once had been a notorious saloon and 
dive, and which, if the truth were told, 
was still notorious to the select few 
who knew what took place nightly 
within its walls. The saloon, known 
for years as The Golden Ladder, was 
a squalid place in the heart of a squalid 
section of New Orleans, but here, 
above it and directly connected with 
it, was luxury in a wild, barbaric ex 
treme. 

Judy the Torch swung her pink little 
feet from the perfumed bed coverings 
and yawned behind a bejeweled hand. 
Her masses of flaming red hair hung 
down over her shoulders. From 4 
taboret, inlaid with abalone shell, she 
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picked up a thick cigarette and then 
reached for an electric lighter that 
hung at the head of the bed. Then, 
with her smoke aglow, she lazily took 
up a portable phone and lifted the re- 
ceiver. She spoke no number into the 
transmitter, which showed that the line 
was entirely private, but presently said 
sleepily : 

“That you, Dicky? 
to Marble-neck.” 

“He wants to see youse, too, Judy,” 
came the rather excited voice of Dicky 
the Shark, the bartender in the dive 
with which the telephone line con- 
nected. “He come pretty near wakin’ 
youse up. Listen: A guy blows in this 
mornin’ But here’s Marble-neck. 
I'll let him spill it.” 

A voice, even more excited than 
Dickys had been, now spoke into 
Judy’s ear. “Say, I gotta see youse 
right away,” it said. “A mighty funny 
stunt’s been pulled off on youse, Judy, 
an’ I’m scared it maybe’ll get youse into 
trouble. How soon can I blow up 
dere?” 

“In half an hour, when I’ve had my 
bath and dressed. Send Iris up, will 
you, Marble-neck ?” 

“Sure, right away. 
tellin’ youse, Judy 

“Oh, don’t bother me with petty 
troubles till I’ve dressed and had my 
breal.fast. Telephone over to Eddie’s 
and order some grapefruit, alligator 
pears, lamb chops, buttered toast, and 
French drip coffee, will you, Marble- 
neck? Have it sent right up on a trap. 
And rush Iris to get my bath ready. 
There’s all the rest of the day for you 
to get over your big scare, and I don’t 
want to hear about it now.” 

“All right, girl. I'll rush everyt’ing. 
Try to make it snappy, though. I’m 
Jerry about dis business!” 

Judy the Torch yawned again and 
set the telephone on the taboret; then 
once more she curled up in bed to await 
the coming of a girl called “Iris the 


I want to speak 





, 


3ut I oughta be 


” 





Scoffer,” an underworld character who 
acted as maid to the queen of tramps. 

Herself a distinct product of the un- 
derworld, Judy had been born close to 
the Bowery in New York City, of par- 
ents who were professional beggars, 
and who, it was claimed, had at one 
time amassed quite a fortune from pan- 
handling innocent-minded citizens. 
Jane, as she was then called, early be- 
came an adept at begging on the streets. 
Later she had operated with a gang of 
swindlers, At one time she was the 
moll of a well-known crook, acting as 
a lady’s maid in wealthy families. Here 
she was able to know the houses and 
learn the secrets of the disposal of jew- 
elry and other valuables, for the bur- 
glar’s information. She had been on 
the stage as a chorus girl, and later as 
soubrette in a musical comedy. She 
had sold shoe strings and pencils on 
the streets of every large city in Amer- 
ica, had helped in confidence games, 
conducted a gambling joint with the 
help of her present partner, “Marble- 
neck” Rogers, had picked pockets, and 
practiced shoplifting. 

In short, Judy was an all-round fe- 
male crook who was still young and 
beautiful. She was now the proprie- 
tress of The Golden Ladder and the 
head of all that it stood for in the un- 
derworld. Marble-neck Rogers, an old- 
time tramp and yeggman, was her 
right-hand man. 

When prohibition became a law the 
business of The Golden Ladder could 
be handled successfully only with ex- 
treme caution. In order to make 
money out of the dive one had to have 
, and a large clientele is 
On the other hand 
a small clientele, which one could trust 
to keep the secrets of such a place, 
could not spend money fast enough to 
she had 
originated a pet scheme to establish a 
large, safe patronage among the 
tramps. 


ee Re kas 
a large clientele 


always dangerous. 


suit the proprietress. Hence 
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It may be stated here that the feature 
writer’s surmise, that Judy the Torch 
was bent on organizing a vast criminal 
ring was the wildest piece of fancy. 
Judy had no such far-fetched idea in 
mind. Her scheme, upon taking charge 
of The Golden Ladder, was simply to 
make the place popular, in spite of pro- 
hibition, with an element with which 
she was familiar, and to make it pay. 

She believed that the nomad frater- 
nity was safe and could be trusted. 
For one thing she knew a professional 
tramp as far as she could see him, and 
it would have been a difficult matter for 
a Federal officer to pose as such and 
fool either her or Markle-neck Rogers. 
Once it became known to the old- 
timers of trampdom that The Golden 
Ladder was as live as ever, provided 
one knew the ropes, Judy knew that the 
news would spread among the hobos 
from coast to coast, and that her place 
would become a sort of Mecca for the 
wanderers when in funds. And woe 
to him who came to her, professing to 
be one of these if he were not what he 
claimed to be! 

The plan looked feasible, but Judy’s 
adventuresome soul caused her to plan 
further and to go deeper and more 
subtly into her scheme for success. 

Knowing the peculiarities of tramps, 
panhandlers, beggars, and crooks, she 
decided that, if she were to become a 
“character” among them, her efforts 
toward success would be advanced a 
thousandfold. To create “atmosphere,” 
to make herself a unique and interest- 
ing character, who would appeal to the 
class she had in mind, she decided to 
adopt the weird role of queen of 
tramps. 

She herself would go on the road 
as a woman tramp and cause wonder 
and speculation throughout the length 
and breadth of trampdom. She would 
pose as a benefactor of tramps and 
create the impression that her sym- 
pathy for them was deep and sincere. 
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She would mingle with them freely and 
on a common footing, but always make 
it plain that actually a great gulf was 
stretched between her and them. She 
would dress to awe them, be regal in 
her bearing, and bend them around her 
finger as the queen of tramps. It was 
a grotesque, though highly practical, 
scheme to bring herself into promi- 
nence and make herself talked about 
from one end of the country to the 
other. She resolved to become a 
unique, unfathomable character whose 
true motives few would be capable of 
interpreting. 

To say that Judy did not enjoy the 
thrill of the many adventures that she 
experienced as the queen of tramps, or 
that she did not relish the notoriety that 
the role gave her, would be entirely to 
misunderstand a character who could 
conceive such a strange idea. 

And from the start it had paid. Judy, 
at first with the aid of her lieutenant, 
Marble-neck Rogers, had ‘‘bummed” 
her way over the country like any 
tramp, shipping her costly wardrobe 
ahead of her so that she might dress 
to impress the tramps when she came 
in contact with them. From Maine to 
Southern California and from Wash- 
ington to Florida she carved and pen- 
ciled and painted her monaker to ad- 
vertise herself, and in a surprisingly 
short time she had become notorious. 
She visited tramps in their jungle 
camps, ate from tin cans with them, 
and rode with them, unafraid because 
of her subtle power over them, in all 
ways known to tramps. 

When she craved respite from the 
hard lot of a hobo she would dye her 
rich red hair to black and live in luxury 
at some expensive hotel, or work as 2 
cabaret entertainer. 

It was during her sojourn as a café 
entertainer in San Francisco that she 
met and conquered Homer Jennings. 
Her employment as the nurse of the 
pearls had followed naturally. 
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That opportunity had been entirely 
too good to miss. From the beginning 
of Jennings’ proposal that she nurse 
the handsome pearls back to life and 
brilliancy she had suspected the old 
fox’s underlying motive. It was not 
logical for him to choose her, infatu- 
ated with her though he was, to assume 
the responsibility of wearing the price- 
less necklace. He had something up 
his sleeve. Being an experienced crook 
she saw that she was scheduled to be 
the goat; and, as she had no desire to 
be railroaded to the pen, she gave him 
no time to act, but decamped with the 
necklace directly after becoming its 
temporary guardian. 

Once free from Jennings, with the 
necklace in her possession, she was 
afraid to sell the pearls. They were so 
large and distinguished that, even if 
sold singly, she feared that they might 
be traced to her. 

Furthermore she loved them as she 
loved all costly and beautiful things; 
and, as she was far from being pressed 
for money, she decided to keep them 
and to wear them when opportunity of- 
fered. They would add to her prestige 
with her ever-increasing following. She 
reasoned that it would be safe to wear 
them in some remote jungle camp, but 
Judy had not ‘reckoned with feature 
writers. But she was presently to know 
more about this. When Iris had pre- 
pared her bath and later dressed her, 
Marble-neck Rogers was ringing the 
bell, and he held in his hand a copy 
of the feature article which already 
was working havoc with Judy’s plans. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THROUGH PAPER FLOWERS 


HE gown, into which Iris had helped 
Judy, was, to say the least, 
startling. Seldom, except in-some ex- 
travaganza on the stage, can one see a 
woman wearing such a creation. 
Though it was barely eleven o'clock 
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in the morning, the dress was designed 
for evening wear. A deep V_ behind 
displayed the greater part of its vain 
wearer’s powdered back. Mere straps 
crossed Judy’s beautiful shoulders, and 
her dimpled arms were bare. The 
gown was of black velvet, covered with 
gold flowers as large as a dinner plate. 
About the girl’s neck hung the costly 
rope of pearls. Dainty, bejeweled 
satin slippers were on her feet. 

If nothing more, Judy was original. 
She knew what she admired, and she 
spent her money for it. If she wished 
to wear a stage gown at eleven o'clock 
in the morning there was none to say 
her nay. 

Iris at length admitted the impatient 
Rogers and discreetly took her leave. 
Judy placed another cigarette between 
her rouged lips and sank into one of 
the deep chairs, 

“Well, spill it, Marble-neck,” she 
lightly commanded, as the ex-tramp 
hurried in with the paper. 

One glance at the reproduction of 
her beautiful self in the feature story 
shook Judy's calm equilibrium. She 
tossed aside her cigarette, her red lips 
parted, and her inscrutable reddish- 
brown eyes grew wide. 

“Marble-neck,”’ she asked with emo- 
tion, ““what’s this? Where did you get 
it?” 

“Last night,” said her lieutenant, “a 
bum blows line from Chi. 
Name o’ Mocus de Mop. I know um 
dese many years. Ile slips me dis 
paper dis mornin’ and says, ‘How ’bout 
It’s a Chicago paper, see, an’ he 
sees it up there w’ere he was hangin’ 
out for a mont’. Wot about it, Judy? 
Who took dat picture?” 

“You may search me!” she said in- 
dignantly. “Why I never posed for 
any picture! And the pearls, Marble- 
neck! I’d not be such a simp as to 
have them photographed! I simply 
can’t understand it!” 

Rogers was a tall, sandy man with a 
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prominent Adam’s apple and great 
splotches of freckles on his lean neck. 
This had given him his monaker, 
Marble-neck. He was shrewd and in- 
telligent, a man of some education, and 
a power among the tramps because of 
it. Judy had picked wisely when she 
chose Rogers to initiate her into the 
mysteries of trampdom and made him 
publicity agent for her in her rdle of 
queen of the tramps. 

They drew together in close confer- 
ence and puzled over the damning re- 
preductions for a long time. They de- 
cided upon the spot where the photo- 
graph had been secured, and both re- 
membered when the girl had last gone 
to the near-by jungle camp to further 
her scheme. 

The place was in the swamp on the 
Louisville and Nashville Road, and was 
a well-known and popular rendezvous 
for hobos in winter, when the nomads 
flock to the South to avoid the cold of 
the North. The queen of tramps had 
frequently visited this big jungle camp 
to keep in touch with the many hobos 
who wintered here. 

They finally decided that the person 
who had written the feature story must 
have stolen up on the camp and secured 
his photographs unknown to any of the 
occupants. Judy would have relished 
the publicity had it not been for the 
pearls which she had so recklessly worn 
that day. 

“But I don’t see that it can do much 
harm, after all,” she said. “Chicago 
and San Francisco are a great distance 
apart, and 4 

“But here’s de joker, Judy,” inter- 
rupted the yegg. ‘De boid dat owns 
dis paper owns more papers, too. He’s 
got a string of ’em, see? One in Chi, 
one in Philly, one in N’ Yoik, and, 
woist of all, one in Frisco.” 

“Heavens!” she cried excitedly. “But 
maybe x 

“Nuttin’ doin’!” was Marble-neck’s 
second interruption. “Dis here maga- 
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zine part, dis bull sheet, or wot ever 
dey call it, is put out wid alt de papers 
dat dis plug’s got. An’ youse c’n bet 
your neck it was printed in Frisco at 
de same time it was in Chi an’ N’ Yoik 
an’ Philly. Dat’s de devil of it!” 

“Oh, if that old bird should see it!” 
exclaimed Judy, aghast at the possibili- 
ties. “But, even if he should, Marble- 
neck, he couldn’t trail me here. No- 
body but the bos know that Judy the 
Torch is the queen of tramps. I’m 
safe, but I’ll have to lie low for a 
while. I wish now we'd peddled the 
confounded oyster boils!” 

“If dat Jennings sees dis yarn, I'll 
say tings look bad. I’m jerry, Judy, 
dat youse’re gonta get gypped on dis 
here deal. Wot’s to keep um from 
writin’ de paper an’ findin’ out ‘who 
wrote dat junk? Den youse’ll be 
tracked to dis burg.” 

“D’ye suppose the plug that pulled 
it off lives about here?” 

“Surest t’ing you know, ol’-timer! 
How else would he get de dope?” 

“Can’t you find him and smash his 
face?” 

“Wot good would dat do if de bulls 
are hep?” 

She sighed. “Well, maybe I’d better 
blow for a time, anyway. I can black 
my hair and beat it to Chi or New 
York. And that reminds me that my 
hair was black in Frisco. Boob Jen- 
nings hasn’t the remotest idea it’s ac- 
tually red. So that might make him 
think the article wasn’t about Fay 
Gamble, as he knew me, even though 
he saw the pearls. Seems to me he'd 
naturally think a moll who called her- 
self the queen of tramps would be 
wearing something cheap and phony, 
just to make a flash. He’d think the 
picture looked like me, but really was 
of some other girl.” 

“Yeah? Well, give it de once-ovef 
again. Don’t it look like youse?” 

“Tt sure does!” 

“Dat red mop o’ yours photographs 
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black, see? He'd see de picture before 
he read de bunk about it; an’ den no 
blurb about red hair would shake his 
belief dat it was youse. I’m jerry, dat’s 
all. I t’ink youse had better hit de 
rattler for K, C. or Chi till dis blows 
over.” 

Judy opened her lips to reply, but 
the jangle of the telephone bell inter- 
rupted her. She nodded in her queenly 
manner, and Marble-neck picked up the 
instrument. 

“Dat youse, 
Dicky’s guarded tones. 
dick in de joint.” 

“Who?” 

“A fly cop, a private-agency bull. I 
know um. Dere’s two udder boids wid 
um dat I don’t know. One’s a ole nut 
dat looks like jack. Take it from me 
he’s a fine dish o’ goulash! He’s a 
hectic panorama, no foolin’! De ud- 
der’n’s a graceful canvas, too. He 
looks like a bull umself, but I got nut- 
tin’ on um.” 

“Wot do dey want?” 

“Jes’ bought a round o’ suds an’ are 
standin’ at de bar lappin’ it up. T’o’t 
I’d put youse hep, ol’-timer.” 

“T’ll be down an’ have a look,” said 
Marble-neck and turned to talk over 
the possibilities of the new development 
with Judy. 

“I don’t like Dick’s reference to ‘an 
old nut that looks like jack,’ ” Judy ob- 
served. “Oh, Marble-neck, do you sup- 
pose he could be Homer Jennings? 
Dog-gone it, man, you’ve got me wor- 
tied now !” 

“Le’s go pipe um off,” suggested the 
lieutenant. “If it’s him youse gotta 
blow, kid, an’ blow far an’ fast at dat.” 

The girl rose and threw a luxurious 
cape over her bare shoulders. She 
slipped a slender key into the accurate 
brass lock that held the heavy door. 
Then she and Marble-neck stole out 
along a dark, dusty hall, in odd con- 
trast to the room just vacated. 

Judy had leased the building in 
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which was her suite. The ground floor 
was occupied by a merchant who sold 
cheap jewelry and secondhand goods 
and operated in secret as a fence. The 
upper floor was unoccupied save for 
the suite used by the girl. The front 
door that led to the upper hall was al- 
ways locked, and there was no access 
to the second story from the rear. Judy 
and those who visited her came and 
went by a secret route known to them 
alone. 

Midway in the dusty hall Rogers 
softly raised a window that looked out 
upon the flat, tar-and-gravel roof of a 
one-story building that stood next to 
Judy’s. Above this roof were strung 
numerous clotheslines, from which all 
sorts of wearing apparel hung. Be- 
neath the roof was a hand laundry, and 
the preprietors used the roof to dry 
the clothes. Judy had an interest in 
that laundry for purposes of her own, 
and the owners were dependable and 
“in the know.” Night or day she could 
come and go along one of the avenues, 
made by the swinging clothes, and not 
be seen from the windows of surround- 
ing buildings. 

She and her lieutenant crawled 
through the window that Marble-neck 
had raised, and he closed it after them. 
Then they hurried along, one behind 
the other, across the tarred roof and 
were entirely screened by damp gar- 
ments on either side of them, They 
reached a window of a third building 
beyond and stood at one side of it. 

Marble-neck reached out a finger 
and tapped the glass softly. Immedi- 
ately the window was raised, and an 
old man with shaggy gray hair and dim 
eyes looked out. 

“All clear,” he said and stepped back, 
while Judy and Marble-neck climbed 
into a room furnished like the office of 
an impecunious attorney. 

The occupant of this office was the 
old man, Herbert Blankenhorn. He 
had for years been a shyster lawyer 
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and a hanger-on about police courts, 
where, in collusion with some grafting 
cop,“he contrived to frighten mild and 
inexperienced offenders into paying 
him a fee for defending them. He was 
now old and almost useless, and Judy 
paid his office rent and occasionally 
sent a client to him in return for the 
help that he could give in keeping her 
operations secret. 

Now Herbert Blankenhorn tiptoed to 
the locked door of his office and stood 
listening, while Judy and her lieutenant 
waited. Softly Blankenhorn opened 
the door and peered out into the hall- 
way. 

“All safe,” he announced. Judy aud 
Marble-neck hurried out and along the 
hall to the back stairway. 

This stairway they descended with- 
out fear of being seen, for, though it 
was outside the building, it was 
boarded on both sides and above. At 
the bottom it was only a step to the 
back door of the laundry. Here, too, 
hung innumerable garments in a little 
court. Shielded by them, the two en- 
tered the laundry and were safe with 
people of their own ilk. 

They were in a back room of the es- 
tablishment, and, about three feet from 
the wall that separated the laundry 
from The Golden Ladder, hung a row 
of sheets. That row of sheets always 
hung there, and one could slip along 
the wall behind them and not be seen, 
if.one of the laundry’s customers 
chanced to be about. 

Judy and Marble-neck stepped into 
this refuge and walked softly along 
until they were directly opposite the 
back bar in The Golden Ladder. 

In the saloon there was a long mirror 
above the back bar, and on the shelf 
below it were always large bouquets of 
artificial flowers. No one standing be- 
fore the bar and gazing into the mirror 
would suspect that, behind the artificial 
flowers, tiny holes had been bored in 
the mirror, and that, in juxtaposition to 
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these holes, there were removable 
bricks in the wall that separated the 
laundry and the dive. 

Judy carefully removed a section of 
bricks and thrust her blazing head into 
the aperture, with an eye close to one 
of the holes. She saw nothing unusual. 
Along the opposite wall of the dive a 
number of wretched-looking tramps 
lazed in chairs, and the place was 
quiet. 

She stepped lightly to another place, 
where the mortar had been remecved 
from about certain bricks, and soon 
was taking observations through an- 
other hole. At the same time her com- 
panion was likewise engaged farther 
on. 
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setter give Dicky the office,” ob- 
served the girl. “I can’t see any one.” 

“All right. Keep the hole youse’ve 
got.” Marble-neck went from behind 
the row of sheets and called the bar- 
tender by using the telephone in the 
office of the laundry. Then he re- 
turned to Judy and pressed his eye to 
one of the holes again. 

In The Golden Ladder Dicky left the 
telephone and winked at “Old Jess,” 
the negro “swamper” of the barroom. 
Old Jess secured his broom and began 
using it in front of the bar. He quickly 
reached a group of three who stood 
talking and drinking. He bobbed 
his badger-gray head apologetically. 
‘“’Scuse me, gemmen,” he - said. 
“Would yo-all stan’ one side while ah 
sweeps whah yo’ is at now? Disaway, 
please, suh,”—lJess indicated for the 
oldest man of the trio a place directly 
opposite the central bunch of flowers 
on the back bar—‘Ah thank yo’, suh. 
Jes’ a minnit, now, an’ Ah’ll git outen 
yo’-all’s way, suh.” 

In the back room of the laundry, be- 
hind the row of sheets, Judy the Torch 
gasped and clutched her breast. 

“Is dat de guy youse vamped?” asked 
Marble-neck. 

Judy’s reddish-brown eyes showed 








“Yes,” she said weakly, “that’s 


terror. 
Homer Jennings of San Francisco.” 


“Good night!” murmured Marble- 
neck, 

CHAPTER XVI, 

A NICE QUIET ROOM. 


BEN MRE the bar in The Golden Lad- 

der stood John Elburn, Homer 
Jennings, and the New Orelans detec- 
tive who was introducing the new- 
comers to the seamy side of the South- 
ern metropolis. Homer Jennings 
sipped his near beer and gazed about 
him. 

The Golden Ladder was a rough- 
looking place, he decided, and he was 
of the opinion that it might be even 
rougher toward midnight. 

There was a restaurant counter in 
the rear of the bar, over which a dirty- 
aproned cook presided sloppily. ‘He’s 
stewed,” the millionaire determined, as 
a portion of a bleary-eyed customer’s 
order surged over the edge of the plate 
when the cook set it forth with a bang. 
Along the wall, opposite the bar, sat 
twenty or more human derelicts, some 
with heads bowed on their chests and 
snoring, some mumbling to themselves, 
some reading or talking in low voices, 
others merely sitting and_ placidly 
awaiting whatever a hopeless future 
might hold in store for them. Several 
rather suspiciously talkative vagabonds 
were together at the bar. 

“Now place,” said the New 
Orleans detective in a cautious tone, “is 
a notorious joint. You'd hardly sus- 
pect it, to see it as it is now, would 
you? But it’s a bum dump for all that. 
Of course, what they do here is none 
of our business, and I seldom have oc- 
casion to come here. But it was a bad 
place in the old days, and I’m sure, if 
a fellow knew the ropes, he wouldn’t 
ind it changed a great deal now. You 
want to keep your hand on your pocket- 
book here at night.” 

The 
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chuckled delightedly and massaged his 
bony knuckles with his palms. “Quite 
interesting,’ he said. “Quite interest- 
ing! And about the woman, now?” 

“Well, she’s a mysterious bird,” re- 
turned the detective. “I’ve seen her 
two or three times about here, but, to 
save my life, I can’t say for sure 
whether she’s connected with the dive 
except as a hanger-on,. That is, I’m 
not sure she has an interest in the busi- 
ness. She’s a looker, though, and I’ve 
seen her wearing some mighty swell 
clothes. Hair looks like a haystack on 
fire. She’s a remarkable Jane.” 

Jennings nearly rubbed the thin skin 
from his knuckles. “Don’t know what 
they call her, do you?” 

“T don’t,” was the reply. 

“Do the city cops know her?” put in 
John Elburn. 

“If they do, they don’t know much 
about her. Federal officers have raided 
the place twice, I believe, and got stung 
on both occasions, I didn’t hear of 
this girl being implicated. She’s quite 
a mystery, to me at least, but I sup- 
pose she’s common enough, if the truth 
were known. Guess it’s only her good 
looks and fine clothes and her surpris- 
ing hair that make me think she’s some- 
thing more than a common moll. Well, 
shall we mosey on to another dump, 
gents?” 

“Let’s crack 
suggested Jennings. 
thirsty this morning.” 

Dicky the Shark responded in an ab- 
sent manner to the millionaire’s motion- 
ing finger. No one could have looked 
more indifferent than Dicky. He 
yawned frequently and went about his 
bar duties in a listless manner. 

He served a second bottle of ice-cold 
near beer, and, while he was filling the 
glasses, the telephone bell rang again. 

Completing his task he dragged his 
feet to the front end of the bar and 
into a chair before the instru- 
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“T feel strangely 
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“Yas, dis is The Golden Ladder,” 
the trio heard him say. “Naw, he ain’t 
here dis mornin’. Don’t savvy w’ere he 
is. . . . All right! If he drifts in 
I'll tell um youse wanta see um, eh? 
G’-by !” 

The three before the bar did not 
notice that the listless bartender held 
the receiver to his ear for a moment 
or two after saying “good-by.” 

Dicky rose, yawned again, then 
slouched back to his post. He laid both 
palms on the bar and blinked his eyes 
as if in defiance of sleep, then stared at 
nothing. The three did not notice that 
both index fingers rose a trifle from the 
mahogany twice, then came to rest 
again. 

Immediately after this a wizened 
tramp with red-lidded eyes shuffled 
from his seat against the wall to the 
bar. He sidled along until he was close 
to Homer Jennings, then cautiously 
tugged at the old man’s coat. 

Jennings turned with a little shiver 
of fear. 

“Say,” asked the John Yegg, “could 
youse slip a plug a t’in one, ol’-timer? 
I’m on de bum, an’ I ain’t eat f’r a 
day.” 

“A—a—what?” demanded Jennings. 
“A dime, ol’ sport. I’m up agin’ ‘it, 
an’ ” 

The supplicant broke off suddenly 
and dodged back from the bar. At the 
same instant a sawed-off billiard cue 
crashed on the mahogany, and Jennings 
jumped as if a pistol had been fired 
behind him. 

“Beat it, youse dirty yegg!” said 
Dicky, lifting the club for another 
blow. “Wot d’youse mean, sneakin’s 
round an’ bummin’ me customers? I'll 
crack your conk, ol’-timer! Gents”— 
the suddenly awake and now wrathful 
bartender addressed the trio— “I’m 
sorry dis happened. If dat bum bod- 
ders youse ag’in 

He was interrupted by the rapid ad- 
vance toward the bar of three more 
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tramps, whose eyes seemed to blaze 
with anger. 

“Say, dat’ll be about enough o’ dat 
stuff, Dicky!” one of them declared, 
“Youse sap dis boid wid dat billiard 
cue an’ we'll fix youse! He ain’t done 
nuttin’ to youse, has he? Well, den 
eg 

With surprising agility Dicky leaped 
the bar and drew back his short bil- 
liard cue. ‘“Who’s runnin’ dis dump?” 
he asked, and flailed out right and left, 
driving the three yeggs before him. 

One ducked for the front door, the 
other two toward the rear. Dicky 
chased the two a few steps, then, un- 
able to overtake them, hurled his cue 
after them viciously, and it went rat- 
tling along the floor and banged against 
the lunch counter. 

Dicky turned to Jennings and his 
companions, and in his tones was a note 
of humble apology. “Gents,” he said, 
“dere’s a bunch o’ roughnecks hangs 
out here sometimes dat youse gotta 
handle dat way. I’m mighty sorry dis 
here t’ing was pulled off on youse. But 
gentlemen ain’t gonta be boned by dese 
bums wile I’m behind de bar, see? 
Now dere’s a nice, quiet little room 
right dere, back o’ de cook’s dump. 
Youse gents jes’ go right in dere an’ 
have yer talk an’ yer suds, an’ if any 
o’ dese bums distoibs youse, I’ll lay um 
out. Dat’s me! I’m treatin’. Wot'll it 
be? I'll bring it back to youse on a 
tray.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” deprecated the 
New Orleans man. “Don’t bother. We 
were just going out, anyway.” 

“Nix! Not until after youse have 
one on de house. Jes’ step back in dat 
nice, quiet little room, gents, an’ youse 
won't be distoibed.” 

Homer Jennings was frantically tug- 
ging at the coat sleeve of John Elburn. 

“Let your friend go if he wants to,” 
he whispered. “I want to stay and see 
what we can find out. I’m sure we're 
on the track of the tramp woman.” 
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The New Orleans detective was still 
declining the bartender’s offer when 
Elburn spoke up and accepted. He 
slyly gave his brother operative the 
wink. 

“Well, I'll be going on then,” said 
the New Orleans man, sensing that his 
services were no longer needed, 

They shook hands under the silent 
Dicky’s eyes and parted. Jennings and 
Elburn were shown to the “nice, quiet” 
room where they might sip their dis- 
couraging beer in peace, and Dicky 
hurried back to the bar to serve them. 

When they were seated one on either 
side of a card table in the little room, 
Jennings bestowed upon his employee 
a prodigious wink. “This is a piece of 
luck,” he said. “I wanted to shake that 
fellow and have a talk with you. 
We've found the Sh! Here’s 
our beer.” 

Dicky politely tapped on the door 
and bustled in with a fresh bottle and 
He scoured the top 


glasses on a tray. 
of the table with his bar towel and 
poured out drinks. 

“Mighty sorry, gents,” he continued 


to apologize. “But youse’ll be alone 
here, an’ if one o’ dose bums looks dis 
way I'll sap um cold. Jes’ ring w’en 
youse want anyt’ing.” He hurried out 
and closed the door after him. 

In the laundry Judy and Marble-neck 
Rogers had moved along behind the 
screen of sheets until they were abreast 
the “nice, quiet room” into which 
Dicky, with the help of his confeder- 
ates, had so adroitly inveigled Jennings 
and Elburn. Here also were loose 
bricks, and one by one Marble-neck 
carefully lifted them out and set them 
on the floor.+ Judy leaned against the 
wall with an ear in the aperture thus 
made. 

Here, for a space ten inches square, 
and in juxtaposition to the aperture in 
the bricks, the plaster had been picked 
from between the laths of the saloon 
wall, Only thin wall paper stood be- 
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tween the ear of the listener and the 
men beyond. 

“Elburn,” said Jennings, as Dicky 
the Shark’s footsteps died away toward 
the bar, “we are mighty lucky. The 
red-headed girl, that your friend de- 
scribed as being in some way connected 
with this place, is the girl we’re after. 
I'll bet my last cent on that!” 

“T dunno,” mused Elburn. “There 
are lots of pretty red-headed girls in 
this town, I guess. A skilled detective 
couldn’t go very far on what that fel- 
low said.” 

“But the tramps, Elburn! Remem- 
ber that she calls herself the queen of 
tramps; and this certainly is a trampy 
place. By George, I’m glad we struck 
it! I know we'll eventually find Fay 
Gamble here.” 

“Maybe you’re right. Late at night, 
though, will be the best time to find 
her. Janes like this one usually sleep 
all morning. They’re all-night hawks. 
We'll drift in to-night again and keep 
our eyes and ears open. Listen to what 
the drunks let slip. Half the bunch out 
there are stewed. Booze is peddled 
here, all right.” 

“Of course, and other things, too. 
Drugs, maybe! And I'll bet that old 
jeweler, two doors from here, is a 
fence! Crooks, oh, they’re all crooks, 
my boy! This is a deep place. Some 
of those men look capable of any 
crime.” 

He was rubbing his thin hands in 
deepest appreciation of The Golden 
Ladder, and Elburn stared at him and 
marveled over the eccentricities of mil- 
lionaires. 

“Well, shall we go for the present ©” 
he asked. 

“In just a moment,” replied Jen- 
nings. “I want to give you a steer, my 
boy. Now, if we return here to-night, 
or any other night, and chanee to meet 
this Fay Gamble, I want you to promise 
to let me handle the situation.” 

“T don’t believe I quite understand, 
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Mr, Jennings. What I'll probably do 
will be to locate her, without her know- 
ing it, then go and swear out a war- 
rant for her arrest. Then I'll come and 
nab her.”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no!” objected Jennings. 
“That won't do at all. Just leave her 
to me, my boy!” 

“Do you mean,” asked the other, 
“that you don’t want her arrested ?” 

“Now, now, now! Don’t jump at 
conclusions, my dear Elburn! I didn’t 
say that at all. [ut this presents a 
delicate situation, and I think I can 
handle it better than you can.” 

John Elburn eyed his employer 
oddly, “I think I get you,” he said at 
last. “My chief didn’t let me in on 
everything, I guess. But now I see 
that it’s to your advantage to get the 
pearls and let the girl go.” He leaned 
forward and spoke in lower tones. 
“Then you will have the necklace, and 
the trust company and the legatee will 
believe that this queen of tramps, who 
stole it, has never been found. Is that 
it? Forgive me if I have presumed too 
far, Mr. Jennings. But I assure you 
that the Keystone people ai 

“Oh, I know all about the Keystone,” 
Jennings replied. He was thoughtfully 
silent for a long time. “Elburn,” he 
said finally, “it’s this way: I pity that 
poor girl. She’s a mighty fine girl, 
Elburn, taking her by and large. She 
ought not to have had such a tempta- 
tion put before her. The lure of those 
gorgeous pearls was too much for her 
to withstand. Elburn, I want to help 
that girl. I don’t want her arrested 
and condemned to a long term in the 
penitentiary. It would utterly ruin her 
young life. Elburn, I mean to save 
her, to reform her and make of her the 
lady that she was intended to be. All 
I ask of you is to help me find her. 
I'll attend to the rest. Just locate her, 
Elburn, and then you can trot back to 
San Francisco and tell your chief that 
our project was a failure. But you'll 


be well paid, Elburn; you'll be well 
paid. What do I care for the pearls! 
A mere bagatelle to me, my boy! Do 
we understand each other now?” 

“You bet we do!” said Elburn. 
“Then, if you’re ready, we'll separate 
here and meet about ten o’clock to- 
night.” 

Jennings rubbed his veiny hands and 
rese. “Until ten to-night,” he repeated. 
“You understand now, Elburn?” 

John Elburn replied that he did, but 
Homer Jennings knew positively that 
he did not. The pseudo-master crook 
was practicing for the future battles of 
wits and sly deceptions which were to 
mark the notorious career that he had 
mapped out for himself. 

Behind the sheets in the laundry, 
Judy laid a hand on her breast and 
rolled her eyes upward in mock emo- 
tion. 

“He eloves me still!” she sighed. 
“Marble-neck, I’m not going to duck 
out of town. I’m gonta meet that old 
pelican to-night. I'll not only keep the 
pearls, but bleed him till he screams! 
I was a fool to run with the necklace. 
I ought to have known I had him solid, 
and that he hadn’t the heart to send 
me up. Say, this is gonta be good!” 

Apparently the crafty Jennings had 
not only deceived the Keystone man, 
but Judy the Torch as well. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
JENNINGS IN DISGUISE. 
HE time was near to nine o'clock at 
night, and the old adventurer, who 
quested for the means of becoming a 
master crook, paced with tottering steps 
the length of the sitting room of his 
suite in the St. Andrew Hotel. Any 
moment he expected to be called to the 
telephone and notified that Mr. John 
Elburn had arrived and wished his 
name sent up. The Keystone detec- 
tive’s coming would foreshadow the 
beginning of the night’s adventure... 











Jennings paced on, his cadaverous 
face twisting with each new thought 
that was born in his fertile mind. Was 
he mad, this decrepit and iniquitous old 
man? Sometimes he himself wondered 
if this were true. But always he 
chuckled at the thought. What did it 
matter? He was old and possessed mil- 
lions. Nobody loved him, and those 
who knew him intimately did not even 
respect him. He had drunk deep of 
the cup of life and found that the dregs 
were bitter. Everything that he tried 
for entertainment palled upon him. 
He would make one last gigantic effort 
to live and taste the sweets of victory, 
one last attempt to thrill a shriveled 
soul, to see if, after all, the game of life 
was worth the candle of existence. 

The telephone bell rang, and he jerk- 
ily approached the instrument. Yes, he 
would see Mr. John Elburn. Would 
the clerk have Mr. Elburn shown to his 
suite at once? A little later he ad- 
mitted the detective, who carried a 
traveling bag. Jennings noted it with 
eager eyes and rubbed his hands to- 
gether. 

“I can tell you right in the begin- 
ning, Mr. Jennings,” the Keystone man 
began, “that I don’t go much on dis- 
guises. That’s story-book stuff. Few 
detectives in real life ever go to much 
trouble to disguise themselves. Just 
the same I know something about mak- 
ing wp, and you’re the doctor. So, if 
you’re ready, I’ll get busy and do my 
best.” 

Elburn opened the bag and removed 
wigs and make-up paraphernalia, Jen- 
nings emitting his dry cackling in an- 
ticipation of a new experience. 

When the detective had finished with 
his subject, there was no doubt at all in 
regard to the change that he had 
wrought. Still, the effect was stagy, 
and Elburn knew it. But the old man 
croaked his delight before a mirror 
and assured Elburn that he was a wiz- 
ard at the art. Elburn shrugged and 
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wondered more than ever over the ec- 
centricities of the rich. 

“Now, all I ask of you, my boy, is 
that you keep as close to me as possible 
without being seen,” said Jennings. 
“You need not even follow me into The 
Golden Ladder, but I want you to keep 
close to the place and be ready to help 
me out if I should get into any diffi- 
culty. However, I don’t anticipate any 
such development, for I am quite sure 
that I am entirely capable of handling 
the situation alone. But, safety first, 
you know; safety first! Shall we be 
going?” 

_ The detective shrugged again and 
arose, 

“I have made arrangements with a 
beil boy to get us out of the hotel by 
the servants’ elevator and an obscure 
entrance in the rear,” said Jennings. 
“You will oblige me by ringing for 
this bell boy. Just ask the office for 
No. 6, and we will be ready to go.” 

When the two reached the neighbor- 
hood of The Golden Ladder, Homer 
Jennings instructed the detective to 
stay outside unless called upon. El- 
burn demurred, but the foolish old mil- 
lionaire remained firm in his resolve 
and confident that, in his disguise, the 
people in the dive would not recognize 
him as one of the trio who had caused 
such commotion there earlier in the 
day. 

There was now no lack of life in the 
place, for a loud jumble of voices pene- 
trated to the street. Boldly Jennings 
entered to find the dive crowded with 
the scum of the underworld. He found 
a place at the bar. Dicky was still on 
duty and was aided and abetted by 
Marble-neck Rogers and another bar- 
tender. Dicky cast one horrified glance 
at the apparition which had appeared 
and then his face resumed its cus- 
tomary mask. With indifference he 
served Jennings with a glass of near 
beer and a little sidled up to 
Marble-neck Rogers. 


later 
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“Pipe de ham,” he whispered out of 
one corner of the straight slit which 
was his mouth. “Get dat, Marble- 
neck! Dat’s de old goof dat Judy’s 
layin’ for, ain’t it? Pipe de wig an’ 
de movie stuff! Say, wot’s de idear? 
If dat ain’t a dazzlin’ prospectus I’m de 
nuts !” 

Marble-neck _ stared. 
right, ol’-timer,” he declared. 
Judy.” 

He hurried along behind the bar to 
one of the “nice quiet rooms” in the 
rear, tapped on the door and entered. 

Judy, resplendantly gowned and 
sparkling with jewelry, was smoking a 
cigarette and awaiting developments. 

“He’s here,’ | Marble-neck  an- 
nounced. “All dolled up—disguised, 
get me? Say, he’s a nut. Dis is gonta 
be good! How’ll we glom um?” 

At the tramp queen’s questioning he 
gave the details of Jennings’ assinine 
attempt at disguising himself. He 
looked, as Marble-neck said, like an 
Irish comedian in a dance-hall show. 

“Oh, he’s a nut, all right,” Judy de- 
clared. “He’s crazy with the heat, and 
he’ll be easy pickin’s once I get him 
strung out. Goon back. I’ll show my- 
self.in a minute.” 

Marble-neck returned to his post be- 
hind the bar and treated Jennings, who 
was looking about with deep interest, 
with seeming indifference. 

Before long there appeared at the far 
end of the bar a vision, a gorgeously 
gowned, red-headed girl. For a mo- 
ment she let her great reddish-brown 
eyes travel along the line of rough 
men, while Dicky hurried toward her. 
She spoke to the bartender, apparently 
ordering something, then tripped away 
from the bar and passed with lingering 
steps to her little room again. 

Jennings had sucked in his breath as 
About her neck hung the 
matchless rope of pearls. He stepped 
back from the bar, glass in hand, and 
looked at her retreating figure along 


““Y ouse’re 
“T’'ll see 


he saw her. 


the backs of the lined-up patrons of 
the place. He noted that she entered 
one of the little rooms beyond the res- 
taurant counter. 

Dicky was standing immediately in 
front of him when he approached the 
bar again. Dicky was rocking from 
toes to heels, his hands pocketed under 
his dirty apron, apparently thinking of 
matters far removed from his squalid 
surroundings. 

Homer Jennings coughed apologeti- 
cally and ordered another glass of beer. 
Gravely Dicky served him. “It seems 
that ladies come into this place,” the 
old fox ventured. “I thought I saw 
a young woman just now at the other 
end of the bar.” 

“Yeah?” Dicky swabbed the bar 
with his towel. “Dat was a dame dat 
blows in here now an’ den. Sometimes 
dey come, an’ sometimes dey don't. 
See?” 

“Oh, certainly. 
a rather remarkable-looking 
woman,” 

“Yeah, she’s a torrid cartoon, dat 
Jane.” 

“She is rather good looking.” 

“T’ll tell de worl’ she is! Believe me, 
ol’-timer, dat moll is a gay daguerreo- 
type!” 

“Might one meet her?” 

Dicky shrugged. “She ain’t jes’ wot 
youse’d call aloof,” he returned. “Jes’ 
one t’ing interests dat flapper.” 

“And what’s that, please?” 


I thought this was 
young 


“De sinews 0’ war.” 

“I don’t believe I understand you,” 
said Jennings. 

“Golden rods,” explained Dicky. 

Jennings shook his head. “Your lane 
guage is picturesque,” he commented, 
“but I don’t just 7 

“Yellow perennials, den. Movin’ pic 
tures of our presidents—American cre 
dentials — sob-stoppers. Get me?” 
Dicky reached in his pocket and laid 
on the bar a huge roll of currency. 








“Dese is wot I’m referrin’ to,” he fin- 
ished. 

“Oh!” Jennings exclaimed. “So 
that’s what interests her! Well, she’s 
not original there. Might one go back 
to one of those little rooms and make 
her acquaintance ?” 

“If | wanted to, I’d try,” Dicky told 
him, stil mopping the mahogany. 

Jennings chuckled and set down his 
glass. He looked about guiltily, then, 
seeing that no one seemed to be paying 
any particular attention to him, he 
walked boldly toward the rear of the 
barroom. 

As he neared the little rooms he be- 
came undecided and hesitant, but, just 
as he was about to turn back, one of 
the doors opened and Judy the Torch 
came out. 

She gave Jennings a casual glance 
and motioned toward the bar. Dicky 
came on the run. 

“You forgot my order,” reproved the 
girl. 

“I did, at that,” apologized Dicky. 
“T'll get it right away.” 

“Ahem!” broke in Jennings. 
“Won't you—er—have a little refresh- 
ment with me, miss?” 

Judy the Torch smiled with little 
warmth. ‘Why, I might,” she said. 

“Two, Judy?’ asked Dicky, holding 
up two fingers. 

“Make it two, then,” she said and, 
smiling again at Jennings, stepped into 
the little room. 

They sat down, facing each other 
Over a round-top table. 

Then Dicky entered with two small 
glasses on a tray, Jennings, thinking 
to impress the girl, pulled out a large 
roll of bills and paid. 

“Well, here’s my kindest regards,” 
she said, lifting her glass. They 
drained their drinks together. 

“Why that’s good,” he declared. 

“Sixteen years old,” returned Judy. 
“It ought to be good.” 
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He gazed at her through a seeming 
haze of smoke. “It goes to my head,” 
he said. 

“Does it?” she asked indifferently 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“And makes me sleepy,” he said, just 
before his head fell forward on his 
breast. 

The girl rose presently and shook 
him by the shoulder. He mumbled 
something, but did not raise his head. 
Judy pressed a button. 

“Got him,” she said when Marble- 
neck came. “Now send some strong- 
arm out to look for the other one. 
Have him rocked to sleep and disposed 
of, then you and Dicky carry this bird 
up to my wigwam. If I don’t line my 
kick on this deal I’m a piker, that’s all. 
But it was so easy I’m scared. Watch 
out for the other guy. It may be a 
trap.” 


’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JENNINGS MAKES A START, 


ig was still night when Homer Jen- 

nings awoke and stared dully about. 
His brain buzzed, and he felt queer, 
but, except for this and a slight nausea 
that soon passed, he was none the 
worse for his dose of knock-out drops. 

He blinked at the costly furnishings 
of the room in which he found him- 
self. He was lying on the floor on top 
of a rug, and his head rested against 
the mounted head of a huge bear skin. 
He sat up, rubbing his eyes, and then 
saw that his wig hung grotesquely over 
one of his feet. 

There came a rustle of silken skirts, 
then a ripple of laughter, and the queen 
of tramps stood before him, mocking 
him with her tigerish eyes through a 
cloud of blue cigarette smoke. 

“Hello, daddy,” she chirped and bent 
down to place a smooth hand on his 
half-bald head. 

Something cold and clicking jiggled 
against his face. “My pearls!” said 
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Jennings, remembering who he was and 
what had started him upon his great 
adventure. 

“Get up. Sit in this chair. 
you’re an awful souse!” 

“"Daddy!’” exclamed Jennings. 
“Why that’s what you used to call—I 
mean I’m not your daddy!” 

“Oh, yes you are!” said the girl, 
grasping an arm and helping the old 
man to his feet. He stared at the wig 
and reddened to his few remaining 
roots of hair. “Tried to fool me, didn’t 
you, daddy?” asked Judy. “But, when 
you drank so much and went under and 
I had you brought here, your wig fell 
off, and then I knew it was my own 
daddy who had not forgotten me and 
had hunted over the country until he 
found me.” 

Jennings sank into the deep chair to 
which she had led him. He was greatly 
perplexed. His brain was so befuddled 
that he could not exactly remember 
why he had been masquerading, and he 
had half forgotten his consuming am- 
bition to figure large in the criminal 
world. His wandering thoughts re- 
turned constantly to the gorgeous 
pearls about the neck of this beautiful 
girl, Those were his pearls; he had 
hired detectives and gone to New 
Orleans to recover them. Once, in a 
foolish mood, he had bought them and 
hung them about his wife’s neck. But 
he had regretted it ever afterward and 
had done much to try and redeem the 
situation. 

“Those are my pearls,” he said 
thickly, blinking and pointing with a 
trembling finger to the girl’s bare 
throat. 

Judy crossed her feet, smoothed 
down her satin skirt, and looked at him 
from under narrowed lids. “Oh, no, 
they’re not!” she said. 

“But they are! I bought them!” 

“Quite true! But you gave them to 
your wife, and, before she died, she 


Daddy, 


willed them to her little sister, Anice, 
Remember? Then you introduced me 
to the court and the trust company 
that held them in its vaults, and the 
court and the trust company gave them 
to me. I appreciated that, of course, 
and wore them down here to New 
Orleans.” 

“You stole them!” 

“Why, daddy! How can you say 
such a thing! A nice, white-haired gen- 
tleman of the trust company hung them 
about my neck and told me to wear 
them. And then, while I was wearing 
them, I decided to go to New Orleans. 
That’s all there is to it, you old dear! 
The nice old gentleman didn’t tell me 
I couldn’ go to New Orleans. I 
haven’t stolen anything, daddy!” 

“Don’t call me daddy any more!” he 
said testily. “I tell you I came here 
to get my pearls, and-——”’ 

She arose, swept across to him, and 
softly patted his shining pate “No, 
daddy, you came here to see me. Yow 
can’t get the pearls because they’re not 
yours, you know. How do you like my 
red hair, daddy?” 

He blinked in silence for a time, as 
his brain cleared gradually. Her refer- 
ence to her red hair had awakened half- 
forgotten memories. He mttst be cat- 
tious until he was thinking rationally 
again. Perhaps he had said too much 
already. 

“Do you think I would have let you 
see the pearls, when I discovered whom 
the disguise really was hiding if I had 
thought you had come to steal them 
from me, daddy?” The girl was pur- 
ring. 

“Steal them!” 

“Of course! They’re not yours.’ 

“Nor yours either!” 

“But I was commanded to weaf 
them. I’m doing that.” 

“Why did you run away with them, 
Fay?” Jennings’ cunning was return- 


ing. 


, 
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“T meant to come back with them be- 
fore the day set for me to report to 
the trust company. But I just adore 
the things, daddy, and I decided to 
wear them all by my lonesome and pre- 
tend they were really mine. You'll for- 
give me, won't you? I’m just a vain, 
foolish girl, you old dear! You go to 
sleep now, and to-morrow I'll tell you 
all about it. You drank too much, you 
know, you old sport!” 

Chuckling with the belief that his 
plan was working out admirably, but 
realizing that his thinking apparatus 
was not yet in perfect order, Homer 
Jennings wisely took her advice and let 
her show him to a room. 

He felt in his pocket and found that 
his roll of bills was safe. Then he 
went to bed in the handsome room that 
had been assigned to him and chuckled 
drowsily. He wondered what had be- 
come of John Elburn. He would have 
been greatly surprised had he known 
that, at that very moment, the faithful 
John was unconsciously tossing about 
in the forecastle of a deep-water ship 
which had left New Orleans at mid- 
night for China, via the Panama Canal. 
Jennings fell asleep and dreamed of the 
gigantic criminal organization of which 
he was to become the directing brains. 

“Can't quite get his number,” Judy 
whispered to Marble-neck Rogers at 
her door. “He’s too groggy yet from 
the dose Dicky slipped him. But don’t 
worry. I’ve got him where I want him. 
I'll know what’s on his chest before to- 
morrow night. And as for the pearls, 
why, he can’t touch ’em!” 

It was nearly noon next day when 
Homer Jennings and Judy sat in the 
latter’s sitting room and fought their 
battle of wits. For a time the million- 
aire listened to her flimsy excuses for 
decamping with the pearls, and then he 
fame out flat-footed and nearly took 
her breath away. 

“Fay,” he said, “or Judy, as I’m 
going to call you now, I wish I had 
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known, out there in San Francisco, 
that you were a master mind in the 
criminal world.” 

She parted her red lips to protest, 
but he would not be interrupted. He 
told of his lifelong desire, of how he 
had read in the paper all about Judy 
the Torch, and her connection with 
tramps. Boldly he laid before her his 
plans for her to utilize her prestige in 
organizing a vast criminal ring, of 
which she and he would be the con- 
trolling geniuses. 

As he talked the girl could scarce 
believe her ears. To convince her that 
he was actually criminally inclined and 
therefore serious, he divulged his orig- 
inal intention to have the pearls stolen 
from her and to railroad her to the pen. 
Then, of course, he had not known that 
they were birds of a feather, he ex- 
plained. He told her that she might 
keep the pearls, for all he cared, if she 
would help him to consummate his big 
idea. 

When he finished her brain was buz- 
zing. She was now certain of what 
she half suspected all along, that 
Homer Jennings was criminally insane. 
Great schemes surged through her 
thoughts. She saw a way to lead him 
on and on and gradually, but thor- 
oughly, strip him of his millions. Oh, 
her chance was more stupendous than 
she could have dreamed! To gain time 
to think and consult with her lieuten- 
ants, she put him off for the remainder 
of the daylight hours and promised an 
answer that night. 

Thoughtfully locking him in her 
apartments, with a silent man on guard 
in the hall, she sought Marble-neck 
Rogers in The Golden Ladder and 
breathlessly poured out her story. 

With lowered voices they talked for 
hours in one of the locked rooms where 
walls were thick: and, when the con- 
ference at last broke up, the future 
looked dark for Homer Jennings, 
pseude master mind of the underworld. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
THE LONG ROAD EAST, 


EARLY two weeks had elapsed 
since Anice Manson, the tramp 
girl, and Christopher Horn leit San 
Francisco on their strange flight across 
the country. By hook or by crook, 
Horn had contrived to keep track of 
the girl and to withhold from her the 
knowledge that he was hovering about 
her like a shadow. 

Never, perhaps, did a hobo have such 
“luck” as the tramp girl. Only once 
had she been put off; seldom, even, had 
trainmen bothered her. She had not 
imagined in her wildest moments that 
the difficulties of “bumming” one’s way 
from the coast to the heart of the in- 
terior could be so trifling. How was 
she to know that her smooth course 
was daily flattening the pocketbook of 
one Christopher Horn, or that, like a 
guardian angel, he was constanly near 
her to lend a helping hand if trouble 
should arise? 

Anice did not know where she was 
going, but, as the old song has it, she 
was on her way. On many water 
tanks, railroad sheds, box cars, trees 
near jungle camps, and bridges she had 
painted or penciled or carved the in- 
terpretative monaker of Judy the 
Torch. 

For the past week she had worn a 
glaring red wig in her traveling. It 
was not difficult to color her eyebrows 
and lashes to match this wig; and, as 
she always wet her own brown hair 
and smoothed it back tight and wore 
the tam-o’-shanter cap on top of the 
wig, perhaps no one but Christopher 
Horn knew that her red hair was not 
genuine. 

Also, when he first 
the wig as the girl leaped from a 
car in a little Utah town one day, Horn 
understood her daring plan. He had 
half suspected it when he first detected 
her in the act of copying the monaker 


caught sight of 
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of Judy the Torch, and her final as- 
sumption of the red wig clinched his 
belief. 

Anice Manson was deliberately im- 
personating Judy the Torch, and, 
chuckling at the cleverness of the plan, 
Horn realized why. North and south 
and east and west the hobos go. From 
camp to camp they pass the news of 
trampdom. ‘They need no newspapers 
to tell them what is occurring in their 
little world. Every tramp is his own 
reporter. It would not be long until 
news was spreading that Judy the 
Torch, queen of tramps, was traveling 
east through California, Nevada, and 
Utah. Every tramp of any consequence 
on the road knew about Judy the 
Torch, or had heard wild, weird tales 
about her which became more and more 
exaggerated, as they were passed from 
lip to lip. But there would come a 
day, perhaps, when some rambler. who 
knew the queen of tramps would 
chance upon the impostor and make it 
known throughout trampdom that some 
girl was “stealing Judy’s stuff.’ After 
this it would be only a matter of days 
until the news would reach the ears of 
the genuine queen. And for this Hora 
knew that Anice was playing her des- 
perate game. 

What would be likely to happen when 
the real Judy heard repeated accounts 
of a red-headed girl, traveling east 
through the Western States over the 
Southern Pacific system, who posed as 
herself? She would be consumed with 
rage or curiosity, more likely rage, and 
would set out at once to investigate. 
Since Anice was deliberately leaving a 
clear trail behind her and was as de- 
liberately advertising her contemplated 
route, when opportunity offered, it 
would not be difficult for Judy the 
Torch to overtake her and indignantly 
stamp her as a rank impostor. 

Then what would happen? For this 
meeting Anice Manson was carefully 
laying her plans. She had no idea of 
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where to find Judy the Torch, but, 
knowing trampdom as she did, she was 
skillfully carrying out her idea to lure 
the tramp queen to her from the utter- 
most ends of the United States. 

Up to this point Anice’s scheme, 
though seemingly fantastic to prosaic 
citizens who know nothing of the petty 
jealousies, strident boasting, and love 
of notoriety that exists in trampdom, 
was practical. But here practicality 
ended. What could little Anice Man- 
son do once she had realized her hopes 
and !ured the indignant tramp queen to 
her? Did she hope to have her ar- 
rested, or to snatch the pearls from her 
neck, or 

Christopher Horn gravely shook his 
head at the dire possibilities of the sit- 
uation. Why, the innocent girl would 
be utterly helpless to cope with Judy 
the Torch, queen of tramps! The 
queen might have satellites with her 
who would hesitate at nothing. It was 
preposterous to believe that, clever as 
had been her planning, little Anice 
Manson could win over this strange 
tramp woman who had won such pres- 
tige in the hobo world. Horn shud- 
dered at thought of Anice’s fate if he 
were not there to watch out for her 
day and night. 

Well, he was there and fairly con- 
fident of his ability to handle the climax 
when it came. The tramp queen they 
might get, but he had his doubts about 
the recovery of the pearls. Ten to 
one, despite the fact that Judy the 
Torch had worn the necklace in the 
jungle camp when photographed, she 
would not have them upon her person 
when she came hurrying to dethrone 
the young pretender. Anice, of course, 
was going ahead under the assumption 
that she was wearing them right along. 
This was proved by the fact that she 
Wore the imitation necklace when 
dressed in her feminine clothes, to 
further the belief that she was the real 
queen of tramps. Anice had no means 
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of knowing what Horn believed, that, 
when the photographs were taken, Judy 
the Torch had been in a camp not far 
from her regular headquarters. 

Thus Horn reasoned and puzzled and 
planned, while he and his charge 
crossed Utah in intermittent jumps. 
And then the girl led him inte Colo- 
rado and across it to the level plains 
of western Kansas. Always, when 
chance offered, she left the monaker of 
Judy the Torch behind her. Frequently 
she invaded hobo camps and took away 
the breath of the occupants. Always 
then, Horn hovered close and watched 
with all his eyes and listened with all 
his ears, a nervous hand clasping the 
butt of his automatic. 

But no harm came to the brave girl. 
So long as trampdom supposed her to 
be the notorious Judy the Torch, of 
whom it had heard so many tales, its 
adherents stood in a certain degree of 
awe of the red-headed poseur. To 
harm Judy the Torch, far-famed queen 
of tramps, would have been to court 
disaster. The celebrities of the road 
were her loyal subjects, so the stories 
ran; to do something which would 
cause a squad of these old-time yeggs 
to camp on one’s trail would be sui- 
cidal. So long as Anice was considered 
genuine she was virtually safe from 
harm or insult. But Christopher Horn 
dreaded the day when one who knew 
would come along and denounce the 
young usurper as an imitation. Then, 
when the story got abroad that a pretty 
girl was posing as the queen of tramps, 
he knew that Anice’s safety was prob- 
lematical. So, night and day, as he fol- 
lowed her he worried and grew lean 
and stern of features. 

When she was not riding at night, 
Anice would stop at cheap hotels. She 
rode in box cars for the most part, and 
usually Horn was on hand to tip the 
train crew and smooth the way for the 
contemplated jump. 

Once she boarded a blind baggage, 
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and he had been at his wits’ end to ride 
the same train, but had managed it by 
climbing to the top of the coach on 
which she rode. 

At the first town after her start she 
had been put off by an irate conductor ; 
but, as it was dark and she dressed as 
a man, she had slipped into the shadows 
without her sex being known. Horn 
had scrambled down from the “deck” 
and had received a nasty fall, as the 
train was again on its way before he 
was fully aware of what had taken 
place. 

He knew that she carried a, time- 
table and was able to figure out the dis- 
tances between towns. When she 
barely evaded arrest at the hands of 
a railroad detective in a Colorado city 
by outsprinting him, Horn understood 
her fix when he saw her walking the 
ties to the next town. This little city, 
he had found, was a difficult town for 
a tramp to get out of by train. So the 
logical thing for Anice to do was to 
change to her feminine garb and buy 
a ticket to a more friendly community. 
Instead, she started out to walk, and 
Horn realized that her funds were run- 
ning low. 

The country was flat and covered 
sparsely with low brush, and the moun- 
tains loomed in the distance. Horn 
watched her on her tiresome way 
through his binoculars, then hired an 
automobile and was driven a few miles 
ahead of her over a road that paralleled 
the tracks, passing her at a safe dis- 
tance, 

He dismissed the driver and settled 
down beside the track to wait and 
watch for her through his glasses. 
When he saw her in the distance he 
made sure that no one was approach- 
ing from the other direction, and then, 
for a distance of fifty feet, strewed bills 
and silver between the rails to the 
amount of over a hundred dollars. 
Surely Anice would not fail to catch 
sight of one bill or one piece of silver, 
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and then she would see others and ; 
be led to search for more. He had 
made it look as if the money had drib- 
bled from a hole in the pocket of some 
one who had been walking the track be 
fore her. 

In the brush he flattened himself on 
the ground, and when she _ trudged 
serenely along he laughed delightedly at 
her cry of surprise when she saw the 
first five-dollar bill. Wildly she ran 
back and forth, stooping to collect her 
windfall, giving little cries of joy as 
she found more and more. When she 
had convinced herself that not another 
bill or coin lay between the rails in that 
vicinity she sat down on the end of a 
tie and burst into tears. Then she 
dashed them away and stood up, smil- 
ing. “Well, I just know I’m the lucki- 
est person living!” she said, loug 
enough for Horn to hear. 

It required all of Horn’s will power 
to keep from running to her and mak- 
ing himself known. But he controlled 
this desire and lay low until she arose 
and hurried on, with new life in her 
steps. A mile behind he followed her. 

In the next town Anice went to a 
hotel, ate a hearty meal, which she had 
not been doing lately because of her 
diminishing funds, and went to bed to 
sleep the sleep of the just, for she was 
worn almost to exhaustion. Horn, too, 
took the opportunity to gain a much- 
needed rest, and thereby nearly let 
Anice get out of town without him. 

Night had not fallen when she left 
her bed in the hotel, wearing her over- 
alls under her dress. In the railroad 
yards she saw a fruit train arrive from 
California, bound east. It was then 
that she decided to put to the test a 
story that she had heard years before 
in her father’s construction camp. 

Danny the Kid, a_ well-known 
tramp, had told it to her. Danny was 
a diminutive rascal who was light 
enough and small enough to have rid 
den as a jockey on many race tracks. 
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He had told how, because of his small 
stature and girth, he had been able to 
ride for long jumps in refrigerator 
cars, without the train crew knowing 
that he was aboard. 

At either end ‘of a regulation refrig- 
erator car there is an ice box. Danny 
was able to crawl] down into an ice box 
and through the narrow opening at the 
bottom which allows cold waves to 
permeate the car and preserve the fruit. 
It required a very small person to per- 
form this feat, and often it was a tight 
squeeze for Danny. As both side doors 
of the car, that he had chosen, were 
locked and sealed, trainmen would not 
investigate, supposing that no tramp 
could enter the car except through one 
of them. 

Anice imagined that she was of 
about the same size as Danny. She 
thought that she could let herself down 
into a refrigerator box and crawl into 
the sealed car through the bottom open- 
ing, as he had done. In anticipation of 
a long, uninterrupted ride, she had 
bought a large supply of sandwiches, 
cake, and some pickles. 

What she had forgotten, however, 
was that Danny had been traveling west 
when he used this method, and that 
westbound refrigerator cars are always 
empty, while those bound east are 
packed with California fruit. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE REFRIGERATOR 


HEN Christopher Horn awoke 
from his long sleep in a chair in 
a pool room he noted, with a gasp of 
consternation, that night was close at 
hand. Fearful that the tramp girl had 
long ago left the Colorado town, he 
bolted from the pool room and across 
the street to the railroad yards, 

He saw a long train of refrigerator 
tars standing still. Things were quiet 
about the yards, and few trainmen 
were in sight. Reaching the train and 


TRAIN, 


glancing along the side of it, he caught 
the flutter of a silk skirt between two 
of the cars. Then the garment disap- 
peared. Apparently Anice had chmbed 
upon the couplers from the other side, 
and the wind had blown her skirt on 
Horn’s side just enough for him to see. 

He waited several minutes; then, as 
he saw nothing of the girl, he began 
cautiously walking the length of the 
train to look for empties. He felt sure 
that he would find none, for the train 
was made up entirely of refrigerator 
cars. He knew that no empty refriger- 
ator Cars go east. 

It was a poor train to ride, unless one 
wished to travel outside, or on the rods, 
or on the jolting iron couplers between 
cars. Anice usually rode inside, and he 
thought that her investigation of the 
train’s possibilities would decide her 
against trying to ride it out. 

He walked clear to the locomotive, 
looking carefully between cars, but saw 
nothing of his charge. Every side door 
that he had passed was sealed. He 
crawled under a car and looked out 
warily, up and down on the other side. 
Still no Anice in sight. He rose to his 
feet and walked to the caboose on this 
Every side door was sealed, and 
not between any pair of 


side. 
Anice was 
cars. 

“She’s given it up and hid out,” he 
decided. ‘‘Can’t ride that train and 
keep out of sight, Only place to hide 
would be in an ice box, and a fellow 
would freeze to death in there, or 
have a three-hundred-pound cake of ice 
dropped on his bean at some icing sta- 
tion. She’s left the yards to wait for 
another train.” ‘ 

Horn then set out to do as he sup- 
posed the girl had done. Halfway 
street he came to a 
“I don’t know,” he mused. “She may 

den on the other side of some 
idle cars in the .yards, waiting for the 
fruiter to start, with the idea of dash- 
ing out, catching it on the run, and 


across the pause, 


‘ ~~ 
be hi 
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riding outside for a short jump. I’d 
better hang around and make sure.” 

Retracing his steps he entered the 
yards again. Then it was that he be- 
gan to wonder if the girl might not be 
contemplating a ride in one of the re- 
frigerator boxes. Considering this 
dangerous, for more reasons than one, 
he opened the iron lid of a wheel box 
on one of the trucks and from it took a 
small bunch of oily waste. With this 
he smeared his face until his mother 
would not have recognized him, then he 
climbed to the top of the first car ahead 
of the caboose and began a hurried in- 
vestigation of the ice boxes. 

If Anice were in one of them and 
saw him she would not be able to rec- 
ognize him. She would think him some 
railroad mechanic looking over the ice 
boxes for reasons connected with his 
job. He could disguise his voice and 
gruffly order her out, then hasten away 
as she obeyed him. Or he could find a 
brakeman, tip him, sketch the situation, 
and have him attend to the bold young 
adventuress. 

The ice boxes, he found, as he hur- 
ried along from car to car, peering 
under propped-up lids, were all but 
empty ; some held dwindling bits of ice, 
others no ice at all. He had noted that 
beneath the cars there was only a little 
dripping. This meant that the train 
was not far from one of the regular 
icing stations, where the boxes would 
be replenished, perhaps the first stop 
beyond this town would have a station. 

Fearful that Anice knew nothing of 
how refrigerator cars were iced, and 
that she would remain crouching in an 
ice box when the train reached the icing 
station, to have a three-hundred-pound 
block heaved in and crush the life out 
of her, Horn ran from car to car, ob- 
livious of any trainmen who might 
sight him, 

The train had started before he 
reached the middle, but he dared not 
give up and swing off. If he found 


that the girl was not in one of the 
boxes, after he had investigated the last 
of them, he would be obliged, perhaps, 
to ride outside to the next stop and take 
chances on getting in touch with her 
again, later. One thing was certain, 
He could not afford to risk the possi- 
bility of her presence in one of the 
boxes, with an icing station just ahead, 

Glancing back he saw a brakeman or 
the conductor hurrying toward him 
over the top, but he paid no attention 
to him. He was nearing the end of his 
search when the trainman caught up 
with him, 

“Well, 
goin’ ?” 

Horn grinned good-naturedly. “I 
don’t know that I’m going to ride with 
you at all,” he said. “It depends on 
whether I find what I’m looking for in 
one of these ice boxes. If you'll let me 
alone I'll hurry and finish looking into 
them; then I'll swing off, if you're not 
rambling too swiftly for me.” 

“Well, we'll be ramblin’, all right, I 
c’n tell you those, Jack. You didn't 
see any birds’ nests on our pilot, did 
you? What’s you lookin’ for?” 

“A friend of mine,” Horn evaded. 

“Oh! Well, drop off, Jack.” 

“Can’t just see my way clear to do 
that right now,” said Horn. “Here, 
slip this in your kick.” He tendered 
half a dollar. “I’ll make it a dollar if 
I find what I’m looking for and decide 
to ride out with you.” 

The “shack” grunted and _ pocketed 
the coin. “You're a kind of a nut, ain't 
you?” he asked. 

Horn only grinned and continued om 
toward the engine, peering into every 
ice box, the brakeman trailing him. 

[Srn straightened as he finished with 
the last ice box of the foremost caf 
“N ” he announced. “He 
Where. do yoll 


what’s this? Where you 


othing doing, 
didn’t make this train. 
ice?” 

“Next stop.” 
“How far is it?” 








“Thirteen miles.” 

Horn looked down. The train was 
now running at terrific speed for a 
freight. Fruit trains fron California 
to the Atlantic seaboard make surpris- 
ingly fast time. It was almost dark 
now, too. 

Christopher shrugged. “Guess I 
won't leave you yet,” he decided. “i’m 
a little rusty at leaving a train as fast 
as this one. Guess you get that other 
four bits, after all. I'll get off at the 
next stop.” 

The brakeman took the second coin. 

“If you c’n keep the con from seein’ 
you,’ he said, “stick her out for the 
division, Jack, Get outa sfght now. 
And say, I'll slip you a tip, there’s a 
hostile bull at the town ahead. He 
usually frisks trains for bums at the 
icing station.” The brakeman scram- 
bled over the end of the car on his way 
to the locomotive. 
-It had not occurred to Horn that 
Anice might have entered an ice box 
and crawled through the opening at the 
bottom into the car. He was not ac- 
customed to traveling with tramps 
whose size would permit of this fool- 
hardy stunt. But that was just what 
had taken place; and, while Horn rode 
the bumpers and waited for the next 
stop, the girl tramp was secreted not 
far from him and was more than a little 
proud of her achievement. 


When Anice Manson had climbed to 
the top of a refrigerator car, midway 
in the train, she knelt beside the 
Propped-up door and looked down 
hastily into the ice box. 

Why, there’s almost no ice in there 
at all,” she remarked. “It won’t be 
cold in the least. I wonder what is 
the good of putting ice in these cars in 
California if it all melts before the fruit 
has even crossed Colorado 2” 

But there was no time to puzzle over 
thi$ grave question. So she crawled in, 
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swung from her hands and dropped 
lightly to the wet, cold floor of the ice 
box. At the bottom she found rec- 
tangular, transomlike openings to the 
main compartment of the car. Avoid- 
ing the cold moisture as much as pos- 
sible she stooped for an investigation. 
She found network doors covering the 
oblong openings, but one of them she 
was able to push up and inward. 

She reached in a hand, and now for 
the first time realized her mistake. Her 
hand touched boxes of fruit, piled al- 
most to the wall that separated the ice 
box and the freight compartment. She 
remembered now that Danny the Kid 
had ridden in an empty refrigerator 
car, under the conditions that he had 
described. Of course she could not 
get into a car that was packed tight 
with boxes of fruit! 

How sweet was the breath of the 
chilled oranges, just at the tip of her 
fingers! Never had oranges smelled so 
good! She must get out at once and 
give up her attempt, of course; she 
stood erect and looked up. And now it 
occurred to her that getting out was 
not sO easy as getting in had been. 
The sides of the ice box were of zinc 
or some similar metal, and offered no 
handhold whatever. Only by pressing 
her knees, or her back and her feet, 
against two of the slick walls might 
she wriggle upward and reach the 
combing above her head. 

“Oh, dear!” she wailed. 
can’t do that!” 

She made several desperate attempts, 
however, but always slipped back. 
Then she removed her dress and other 
feminine wearing apparel and wrapped 
them in the oilcloth. Clad in the unim- 
peding overalls she again made a trial, 
but with no better success than before. 

“Well, somebody will just 
come and lift me out by the arms,” she 
practically decided. And, with her cus- 
tomary philosophy, she gave up trying 
to escape and investigated the possibili- 


“T know I 
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lave to 
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ties of concealment in the freight com- 
partment. 

She stooped and pushed in the net- 
work of the other opening. At once 
she saw on the floor of the freight com- 
partment a number of pieces of bright 
new shook. For those unfamiliar with 
the packing of fruit for shipment it 
may be as well to explain that the thin 
boxing boards used in this business are 
called shook. 

Besides the shook she saw, by lying 
flat and peering in, that there were a 
number of oranges on the floor. She 
did not understand this, but Christo- 
pher Horn might have told her that the 
evidence was plain that hobos had in- 
vaded the ice box before her and, 
reaching through, had torn asunder the 
flimsy packing boxes at the bottom of 
the tier and helped themselves. Or, 
perhaps, trainmen had grown thirsty 
and helped themselves to the fruit. 

Furthermore there was quite a siz- 
able space beyond the opening where 
the rifled boxes had stood. More than 
one box had been pulled .apart, and its 
contents removed. The boxes above 
kept their positions by reason of the 
slats that had been laid across each tier 
to allow the cold air to circulate all 
about the fruit. 

“Why, I'll bet I just fit in there!” ex- 
claimed Anice. As the train started 
she wriggled in to prove that her bet 
was a safe one. 

She moved the shook and _ loose 
oranges to one side and curled up in 
her tiny cubby-hole, her cheek on her 
inseparable parcel, an orange in one 
hand, her lunch in the other. 

“Tf I get thirsty,” she decided, “I 
can eat oranges. They’d just be kicked 
about by whoever unloaded the car, 
anyway,” was her defense for this, 
“And I’ve lots of pickles and things. 
I’ll bet I could ride clear to New York 
in here if I didn’t get too cramped. 
It’s not so very cold.” 

Thus it came about that when the 
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worried Christopher Horn peered down 
into the ice box of that particular car 
he saw no Anice. Neither did he hear 
anything, for Anice heard him and 
thought he was a trainman. So she lay 
still as a little mouse and, until the 
sounds of his footsteps died away over 
the top, did not even suck at her ice- 
cold orange. 

This was the most unique stunt yet, 
she complacently told herself. No one 
would think that a person small enough 
to crawl through that opening would be 
old enough to be a regular tramp. And 
both side doors of the car were sealed, 
Wasn’t it great! 

But just ahead lay the icing station, 
where men waited to spear huge cakes 
of ice and shoot them into the ice box 
until it was filled to the top of the car! 
And Christopher Horn, her only help, 
had decided that she was not aboard, 
and he determined to leave the train as 
soon as it reached the town where the 
icemen waited! 

On rambled the train through the 
young night, while the girl lay cuddled 
up and sucked first an orange and then 
a sour pickle and wondered if the 
queen of tramps would ever hear about 
her and come, with the pearls about 
her neck, to denounce her as a humbug. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT THE ICING STATION. 


HE was still tired and sleepy, despite 
her long nap in the hotel of the 
town, where she had boarded the fast 
refrigerator train. Having _ finished 
with the pickle and the orange, Anice 
curled up again and promptly dropped 
into deep slumber. 

She did not know how long she had 
slept when she was aroused to half 
consciousness by the fretful scream of 
the whistle, as a salute to the next 
town. She shivered a little, for the 
car was colder than she had at first 
thought, but she was too sleepy 
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mind. Her eyelids drooped again, and 
she slept until the jolting of the train, 
as the brakes were set, once more 
brought her half awake. Then the 
train stood still. Her stupid senses reg- 
istered vague shouts and bumps out- 
side, but these did not greatly disturb 
her. The bumping noises increased 
and finally became a roar, so rapidly 
did they follow one another. 

The roaring, too, increased in vol- 
ume. It became a quick succession of 
ear-torturing crashes that kept her half 
awake, half dreaming. For some time 
this had been going on; but now, almost 
above her, she heard a smart, loud slap 
as of planks vigorously spanking each 
other. This was caused by the throw- 
ing back of one of the lids of the ice 
box, but she did not realize that. 

A moment or two of silence directly 
above her followed, but the continuous 
crashing went on ahead and behind, and 
then it seemed as if a stick of dynamite 
had exploded at her side. 

Her car rocked from the blow that 
the far side of the ice box had received 
when a three-hundred-pound cake of 
ice struck it and fell with a second 
crash to the floor. The men who ice 
fruit trains work at high speed, for 
such shipments must not be delayed. A 
good crew will shoot forty or fifty tons 
of ice into the boxes in a very few 
minutes. Hence the great, cold cakes 
are not handled gently. 

Before Anice had 


fully recovered 
from the shock of the first, there came 
a second crash, just as stunning. It 
was quickly followed by.a third and a 


fourth, She heard orders shouted, then 
the crash of cakes of ice falling one 
upon another. 

She was stunned at first and could 
hot realize what was taking place. But 
directly after the smart spanking sound 
she had seen light filtering in from 
above, Now the light was gradually 
diminishing; and then came one more 
trash, and all was dark again. 


The terrific noises continued. Stirred 
to frantic action at last, she reached 
a hand through the opening, by which 
she had crawled into the freight com- 
partment, and drew it back with a little 
scream as it came in contact with a 
cold, slippery cake of ice. 

Again she screamed, for now she 
realized her terrible predicament. She 
was locked in a car, the side doors of 
which she could not reach to pound 
upon and attract attention to her plight, 
because hundreds of boxes of oranges 
were packed solidly between her and 
them. The only way out lay through 
the transomlike opening at the bottom 
of the ice box and the ice box itself; 
and, as rapidly as several pairs of 
strong arms could handle ite peaveys, 
the ice box was being filled to the very 
top. 

She would be a helpless prisoner, 
locked in by tons of ice. She had exul- 
tantly assured herself that, since she 
had food enough, she could ride to 
New York in the cubby-hole into which 
she had crawled. What mattered it, 
then, whether she was locked in or not? 

Quite truthfully she could answer 
this question now. Already the frosty 
breath of the ice cakes was creeping 
into a compartment already uncomfort- 
ably cold. Before she had ridden many 
more miles she knew that she would be 
stiff; not frozen, perhaps, but so thor- 
oughly chilled that, unable to move 
about for exercise, the circulation of 
her blood would be checked. Fifty 
miles of it and she would be a stiff, 
helpless, half-frozen thing, a doubtful 
case for a doctor’s care. 

Terror unutterable seized her, terror 
of the cold, implacable ice, terror of 
being locked in so remorselessly, all 
alone, left there to die from the cold. 
Shriek after shriek burst from her lips, 
but the crashing continuea. Her most 
piercing cries seemed to be drowned 
by the terrific noise. 

She squirmed about 


and shouted 
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through the opening, hoping that her 
voice would travel up between the 
cakes of ice and be heard by the work- 
men. Still the crashing went on, and 
she moaned in hopeless anguish. 

Then the roaring changed. Cakes of 
ice still crashed in, but other sounds 
were added to the stunning blows. She 
did not know it, but two men were now 
standing over the doors to the ice box 
and breaking up the ice blocks with 
long, heavy iron picks, which rose and 
descended and chopped the huge cakes, 
as a soda-fountain man prepares a 
handful of the same material for a 
cooling drink. Now and then the 
heavy picks thudded on the floor of the 
ice box, and, since she had lifted the 
network door, sent fragments of ice, the 
size of her head, bounding in against 
her. 

Frantically she closed the door to 
keep her tiny compartment from filling, 
then opened it once more, then closed it, 
terror-stricken, scarcely knowing what 
she was about. Again and again she 
screamed, but one might as well have 
screamed at a plunging avalanche. 

Then her senses swam, and, with a 
little moan, she fainted. 


The tramp detective was not greatly 
worried about “hostile bulls,” such as 
the brakeman had described as lying in 
wait for hobos at the icing station. In 
trailing Anice he had been obliged to 
throw the customary caution of tramps 
to the winds on several occasions. Thus 
he had encountered railroad detectives 
where ordinarily he would have evaded 
them. Sut always his Wentworth 
shield had brought about his immediate 
release. 

When the fruiter drew up abreast the 
long platform of the icing station he 
did not immediately leave the train and 
slink into hiding. He had decided to 
hire an automobile and drive back to 
the town, where supposedly he had lost 
Anice Manson. Accordingly he stuck 


to the train in preference to walking 
into the village, confident in the po 
tency of the magic of his Wentworth 
badge if it should become necessary to 
display it. 

He sat on the edge of one of the re- 
frigerator cars, legs dangling, as the 
train ran alongside a platform which 
was on a level with the top of the cars, 
Beyond this platform stood another, 
about half as high, and on the second 
one stood a long train of box cars filled 
with ice. The arrangement of the sta- 
tion was such that the side doors of 
the box cars containing ice were ona 
level with the other platform, which in 
turn was on a level with the top of the 
fruit train. 

As the train came to rest a gang of 
men appeared from somewhere -in the 
night. Lanterns flashed, orders were 
shouted, two men hurried along the top 
of the train, opening ice-box lids. 
Others with ice peaveys hooked cakes 
of ice from the box cars and, catching 
them while in motion with the points 
of their tools, skillfully skidded them 
over the platform and the gangplanks, 
connecting it with the tops of the ears 
of the fruit train, to send them roaring 
into the ice boxes with terrific force. 

All along the train this was taking 
place, and Horn, stepping unconcerned 
ly from the top of his car to the plat- 
form, found himself in the midst of @ 
scene of intense activity. He stood 
watching the work by the flickering 
light of several lanterns, and then sud 
denly a heavy hand descended upon his 
shoulder. “Who are you?” a disquiet 
ing voice called in his ear, above the 
crashing of the ice. A flash light 
streamed a shaft of brilliancy into 
Horn’s face and half blinded him 
“Well! Talk, bo!” 

Now, while Horn thought that he 
could, with a little effort, appease this 
domineering limb of the law, he did not 
care to flash his badge unless it became 
altogether necessary. When he had 
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shown it heretofore he had had no time 
to waste in argument and explanation, 
lest he miss his train. 

He was not pressed for time now; 
but he did not relish difficult explana- 
tions and heated words. Furthermore 
Horn once had worked in &n icing 
crew, during his days as a regular hobo. 
There is a knack in handling the great 
cakes with a peavey that appeals to a 
big, strong man. A peavey lay beside 
him on the platform. Horn stooped 
and picked it up. 

“Who are you?” he demanded of the 
hostile bull of the ice town. “You ain’t 
payin’ me my wages, old-timer. What's 
it to you if I rest my arms when the 
boss ain’t lookin’ ?” 

“Oh, you're workin’ on 
crew ?” 

“T will be when you get out of the 
way.” 

The light trembled over Horn’s face 
again and revealed Horn’s whimsical, 
bantering smile. 

“I believe you’re tryin’ to string me, 
bo,” declared the railroad detective. “TI 
never saw your face before. You're a 
bum. I saw you ridin’ the train before 
she stopped. If you b’long to the ice 
gang you'll have to show me. Get to 
work or I'll pinch you. If you’re an 
icer I'll know it the second you hook 
onto a cake. Get busy—le’s see what 
you can do!” 

Horn chuckled, gripped the handle 
of the peavey and ran into the nearest 
car of ice, the detective at his heels 
and flashing his light. 

Inside the car Horn raised his pea- 
vey and, with a quick blow, set the 
hook into a cake in the top layer of a 
tier, five cakes high. With a dexterous 
pull he jerked it out, and it crashed on 
the floor of the car. While it was 
still in motion, Horn hooked it again 
and sent it skidd toward the door 
and the gangplank. As it passed him 
he turned over his peavey and jabbed 
the straight prong into the cake. Then, 


the ice 


ing 


pushing it before him, he followed it 
on the run, skillfully guiding it to the 
gangplank that lay between the plat- 
form and the top of the nearest refrig- 
erator car. The cake, propelled by 
Horn’s lithe muscles, shrieked across 
the gangplank and fell with a bang into 
the ice box. 

Horn turned. 

“Luck, maybe. 
it just right myself. 
one, bo.” 

Good-naturedly Christopher began a 
repetition of his performance; but, just 
as he was shooting a second cake from 
the box car, the boss came running 
along the platform, waving his lantern 
and cursing him. 

“What’re you doin’ here all alone?” 
he said. “Why don’t you stay with the 
rest o’ your crew and do the job sys- 
tematically? Shoot that cake and then 
get outa here and get with the others!” 
_siorn chuckled again at the rapid 
progress of his complications, and, 
afraid that the boss would flash his 
lantern in his face and see his mistake, 
he shot the cake at the end of his pea- 
vey and ran to join the closest crew. 

The detective had grunted his satis- 
faction when the boss accosted Horn. 
Some of the ice crew stared at the new- 
comer as he began to work with them, 
but doubtless thought him a man whom 
the boss had just employed. And, as 
Horn was able to hold his own with any 
of them, he was a welcome addition to 
the force. 

From car to car they hurried on, 
shooting cakes of ice into the boxes in 
rapid succession. And so with the rest 
of the crew Christopher Horn came to 
the car wherein was curled the half- 
awake tramp girl, wondering vaguely 
what all the noise was about. 

Horn was working with that half of 


“Satisfied ?” 
Sometimes I c’n do 
Shoot another 


the crew that was engaged in shooting 
the cakes from the ice cars out on the 
platform, where the other half caught 
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them in motion and completed their 
swift trips to the refrigerators. Thus 
it transpired that he was not close 
enough to the refrigerator train to hear 
a broken conversation that was taking 
place between the two men who stood 
over the ice-box doors and ground up 
the cakes that had been pushed in. 

“Who's that yellin’?” asked one. 

“Didn’t hear anything,” responded 
the other. 

“Sounded almost like it was down in 
this ice box.” 

“Maybe a bum was in there asleep.” 

“Sounded like a kid’s voice. Get a 
lantern, and we'll have a look before 
the box fills up.” 

The other man stepped from the top 
of the car and picked up a trainman’s 
lantern near the edge of the platform. 
Dexterously dodging the cakes of ice 
that were all the time shooting in be- 
fore him, he leaned down and swung 
the lantern over the ice box. 

“Nobody in there!” he shouted. 
“Ain’t enough ice been shot in to cover 
anybody. You're dreamin’.” 
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The other shrugged and soon was 
joined by his partner; again both long 
iron bars were rising and falling. 

“There! I heard it again! Didn't 
you?” 

“Can’t hear anything with this noise 
goin’ on!” 

“Could a kid ’a’ crawled into the car 
through the openin’ at the bottom o’ 
the ice box?” 

“Could if the car was 
Couldn’t get in a loaded car.” 

Now for a time the only sound was 
the crashing of the ice, then the first 
speaker shouted: “Don’t hear anything 
more. Guess I was mistaken. I’d hate 
to bury a kid in there, though. I’m 
always watchin’ out for ’em.” 

“No one in there, that’s a cinch!” 

The ice box was filled, and the ice 
was broken up. The main body of the 
crew had hurried on to the next car, 
leaving the pickmen to finish their task 
and close the lids. And down below 
the tramp girl lay in a dead faint, the 
chilling breath of the ice stealing over 
her. 


empty. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


WOMEN ARE ELECTROCUTED EASILY 


[N 


to the effects of the electric current. 


the rare instances that women have been executed by electrocution in the 
United States it has been found that they succumb more quickly than men 
The reason for this is that the average 


womian’s body is considerably less resistant to electricity than that of a man. A 
woman’s hands are calloused very rarely, and her skin is usually softer than the 
skin of the male sex, and therefore allows a given voltage to send greater cuf- 
rents through her body. 

The resistance of any person varies greatly from time to time, as the con- 
dition of the blood and of the skin varies. Another factor in the resistance of 
the body to electricity is the amount of moisture that is on its surface. A man 
whose body is thoroughly dry can stand a much higher voltage than one whose 
skin is damp with perspiration, which forms a very good conductor, Persons 
suffering from tuberculosis or other chronic diseases withstand electricity much 
better than the healthy. The reason for this is that the diseased do not have 
so much salt matter in their blood as the healthy have. 

Death by electricity is caused from paralysis of all muscles, both voluntary 
and involuntary, as well as destruction of the nervous system. A current quaf- 
tity of three amperes passing through the brain or other vital organs of the 
body will produce death in most cases. It is the amperage, or quantity of cuf 
rent, that actually destroys life. 
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HE all-night restaurant where 

Kennard, free lance on the 

Record-Dispatch, was trying 

to eat bacon and eggs, with 
black coffee at a quarter to five a. m., 
was very unlovely at this trying hour. 
No glitter of lobster palace or glamour 
of night life hung about its sordid pre- 
cincts. Newspaper men, telegraph 
operators, and belated professional men 
snatched hasty meals there and left 
quickly—there was nothing to linger 
over, 

Little old Hendricks, the English 
waiter who, despite his thirty-five years 
in America, could never put an “aitch” 
where it belonged, lingered near Ken- 
nard, hopeful and attentive. He was 
aprofound admirer of this young man’s 
human-interest stories and posed in his 
lodging-house as a patron of letters, by 
treason of his boasted acquaintance with 
the literati. Kennard and a few other 
reporters constituted the literati. 

The newspaper man, spick, span, 
clean-shaven—even at this unholy hour 
—strongly appealed to the cleanliness- 
godliness standards of the old English- 
man whose working day, of twelve 
hours, coupled with the state of the 
restaurant kitchen, robbed him of this 
particular ideal. 

In appearance Kennard rather sug- 
gested =a Beardsley drawing—a 
grotesquely long thread of a man with 
retreating forehead and chin. His most 
striking feature appeared to be a pair of 
shell-rimmed eye glasses with a dan- 
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gling black ribbon. They used to say on 
the paper that he wound himself up 
on a reel, to sleep at night. He an- 
nounced unblushingly when he joined 
the staff of the Record-Dispatch that 
he was working on the paper for “ex- 
perience,” but that literature was his 
goal. He knew Strindberg, and he 
could pronounce Chekhov and Dostoy- 
evsky without batting an eye. They 
accepted as “unimportant if true,” his 
statement that he had no morals, and 
when they discovered the locality in 
which he lived, they secretly believed 
him to be a very upright young man. 

The old waiter hung about, trouble- 
some and attentive as a fly; he wanted 
to ask Kennard about a story that had 
been in the papers a night or two ago. 
It had dealt with the dynamiting of a 
building, in which a number of people 
had been injured, and so far there had 
been no hint as to the perpetrators of 
the crime. Kennard, on that occasion, 
had covered himself with glory by as- 
sisting in some daring rescue work— 
even the rival papers had accredited 
his pluck. His hands had been badly 
cut in the adventure, so the papers 
stated; and an old man, observing them 
to be free from bandages, framed, at 
last, what he considered to be a suitable 
and respectful inquiry. 

“Painful but trifling,” Kennard said, 
holding them up. The insides of his 
fingers showed several long, jagged cuts 
whiéa appeared to have been coated 
with some clear gelatinous substance. 
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“The doctor—a young ambulance fellow 
—painted them with this stuff. A dis- 
covery he’s just made. It will even 
stand hand washing in cold water. 
In cuts like these it does away entirely 
with surgical dressings. They smart 
like the deuce, but I don’t have to go 
about bundled in rags and smelling of 
drugs.” ~ 

Hendricks was properly sympathetic. 
“That was a fine story—that dynamit- 
ing affair; but do you know, sir, ’twas 
not so agreeable to me as a good murder. 
Few things are as refreshing as a good 
‘orrid murder—after the morning rush 
is over. I tykes my coffee with it— 
several cups, sir, at one of the back 
tables. It may sound a bit ’ard-’earted, 
sir, and I deeply sympathize with them 
that ’as to get killed. Lut a poor man, 
like me, must tyke ‘is pleasures where 
’e finds them. And w’en the mornin’ 
rush is ’eavy, and the trade inclined 
to be peevish, Dunphy—’e’s English, too 
—e says: ‘Buck up, buck up! Mr. 
Kennard ’as a tiptop murder in the 
mornin’ piper, and you'll ’ave it with 
your grilled kidneys.’ 

Kennard barely listened; he had had 
these oblique compliments from old 
Hendricks so often. But the waiter 
who had reached the garrulous age did 
not require an audience. “And do you 
know, sir. I often do a bit of murder in 
me ’ead, as you might say. It’s a sort 
of solitaire I keeps for me ‘hours of 
ease,’ as the poet says. I tykes a swell, 
a regular tiptopper multi-millionaire, 
and I kills ’im to taste but only in me 
’ead, sir. And then I goes over me 
crime and I cleans up every clew. It 
seems to me—and murder ’as been my 
favorite reading from childhood—that 
as soon as a man makes up ’is mind to 
kill somebody ’e goes about casting off 
clews, like a careless waiter dropping 
dishes.” 

This was an old one to Kennard, too. 
He seemed more than commnly 
absent-minded that morning. He gave 
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Hendricks his usual tip and turned out 
into the-street that seemed even more 
humid than the restaurant. 

Kennard told himself it was the 
weather that had shot his nerves to 
pieces, the deadening humidity and 
those smarting, painful cuts on the in- 
side of his fingers. He had not slept 
the previous night, and his nerves were 
jumpy. During his repast he had made 
up his mind to go to his office and begin 
a Sunday special. The city room would 
be free from the click of typewriters at 
this hour; but the heat led him to pio- 
crastinate, and he decided to walk along 
the water front in search of a cooler 
inspiration, 

The street looked hot and disheveled 
after a parching sleep; people were 
beginning to stir. A lemonade mer- 
chant was setting up his dingy booth 
in a deserted doorway, half-clad men 
did menial chores about the doors of 
office buildings. Later in the day they 
would don uniforms and an air of bored 
hauteur. A decrepit news vender 
silently shoved her papers in_ the 
reporter’s face, she reserved her voice 
and her repartee for the crowds that 
would come later. 

At the corner Kennard caught sight 
of something that made him forget his 
nerves and the stifling heat. The chief 
of police and two detectives were dash- 
ing past—breaking all the speed com- 
mandments—in a motor. 

The police car had stopped in front 
of a shabby old building, battered, and 
in need of paint. It was the head- 
quarters of the banking firm of Jarvis, 
Martin & Jarvis. The institution trans 
acted no petty business. It did not 
advertise, “Interest paid on your check- 
ing account.” It had no interest in, of 
for, your checking account, but it would 
invest a million for you, if you had 
one. 

The head of the firm had a stubbor 
pride in keeping the old quarters. Theif 
cramped inaccessibility reminded him of 
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certain famous banking houses abroad, 
and he liked that better than leather, 
mahogany, and palms. Men who began 
with him went in for lavish effects in 
neighborhood, architecture and fittings, 
but old Price Jarvis’ egotism warmed 
to the spectacle of the representative of 
a foreign power cooling his heels in the 
shabby outer office, awaiting his pleasure 
for admission to the shabbier inner one, 
that was his sanctum. 

A policeman was stationed outside the 
door, and despite the early hour a few 
stragglers had gathered. Kennard knew 
the officer and gave him the enthusiastic 
greeting that his powers of admission 
entitled him to receive. “I dunno, Mr. 
Kennard; the orthers was no wan—the 
papers ain’t had a whiff of it yet.” 

“What’s up, Mack?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, ain’t you heard? 
The ould man’s been murdered !” 

“M-u-r-d-e-r-e-d!” The reporter 
paled with the shock; then, venturing 
heavily on his friendship with the officer 
he assiduously courted the police— 
took a chance at bolting past him, and 
having succeeded, cleared the stairs 
three ata bound. He knew the arrange- 
ment of the building perfectly. He'd 
been there often on financial assign- 
ments and to try for the interview that 
no one had ever got from Price Jarvis. 

The financier’s private offices were 
on the second floor front. They were 
reached by a staircase—the building had 
noelevator. Along the hall were doors 
with panels of ground glass lettered 
with the names of members of the 
frm. Across the front hall the doors 
Were unlettered; they were the chief's 
private suite, 

The reporter turned the knob and 
walked boldly in. He could afford no 
mistakes. His cue was to enter as if 
he were there in the interests of law 
and order. If any of the firm, whose 
ttitude toward the press was proverbi- 
ally unfriendly, recognized him as a 
teporter, he would be ordered out 
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summarily. To evade notice he assumed 
an imposingly official manner and plied 
one of the officers with questions. No 
one challenged his bluff; meantime his 
recording eye registered as present: 
the déad man’s son, three members 
of the firm, two famous surgeons, 
the whimpering, tearful old janitor, 
and Miss Hull, Price Jarvis’ stenog- 
rapher and confidential factotum, who 
was said to be an authority on finance. 
In the inner office, awaiting. the 
arrival of the coroner, the dead man 
lay where he had fallen. The only 
mark of violence was a large bruise 
in the region of the temple. Asa 
symbol of power, his sway still held. 
They tiptoed deferentially, as if half 
expecting one of his famous rages. It 
was not the majesty of death that made 
them soft-voiced and self-conscious— 
it was the seemingly unquenchable 
spark of the dead man’s personality. 
There was no confusion, no evidence 
of struggle. Apparently Jarvis had been 
sitting at his flat-top desk when his 
assailant had entered. There must have 
been words, for the top drawer on the 
right hand side had been pulled open, 
and the pistol that was always kept 
there was revealed. Jarvis had reached 
for the weapon, evidently to protect 
himself, but had been struck down be- 
fore he had a chance to use it. The 
weapon had been undoubtedly a club of 
some sort. A careful search of the 
offices already had been made, but the 
weapon had not been found, 
O'Connor, the janitor, had discovered 
the crime at a little before one a. m. 
He had been called to the telephone, 
on the first floor, by Mrs. Jarvis, who 
had become alarmed by the prolonged 
absence of her husband, and also be- 
cause she had been unable to get him 
on his private wire. She had then 
ordered the janitor to investigate. 
O’Connor had gone to Mr. Jarvis’ pri- 
vate office, received no answer, opened 
the door and found him dead, evidently 
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murdered. The janitor had then told 
Mrs. Jarvis that her husband was ill and 
asked her to send her son, Mr. Stephen 
Jarvis, to the office immediately. 
O’Connor had then telephoned the 
police. 

Young Jarvis had arrived at the office 
in about forty minutes, bringing a 
doctor with him. Two policemen had 
come from the nearest station, and on 
learning the importance of the victim, 
had at once telephoned the inspector 
who was now personally in charge. 
Stephen Jarvis had called up the mem- 
bers of the firm, two of whom were 
present, and Miss Hull, who would be 
able to certify to the absence of any 
important papers from the financier’s 
safe. The coroner had been notified, but 
had not yet arrived. Some one was try- 
ing to get the district attorney on the 
telephone. Such was the summary of 
the crime to date. Robbery had not 
been the motive, nor the theft of im- 
portant private papers—Miss Hull hav- 
ing pronounced everything to be in 
order. 

As the stenographer, capable and 
self-contained even in the face of this 
calamity that had wrecked the nerves 
of nearly every man present, closed the 
small safe of which the dead banker and 
she alone knew the combination, Ken- 
nard took a long, furtive survey of 
her. 

She was about fifty-five years of age, 
square and blunt of outline, heavy of 
expression. Much had been written 
about her in women’s journals and the 
Sunday supplements, though she 
cherished the firm’s antipathy to print 
and declined to talk for publication. It 
was said that even Price Jarvis deferred 
to her judgment. 

“Queer old troglodyte,” Kennard had 
mentally classed her. 

She glanced up and caught him look- 
ing at her. “Are you from the district 
attorney’s office ?’” she asked. 


He was tempted to say “yes,” but 
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remembering that he would have to 
come back for further news, he con- 
fessed himself a reporter. She seemed 
to fizz up at that, like an acid brought 
in contact with an alkali. She turned 
the tables and interviewed him. How 
had he got in? What did he propose to 
write? How had he heard of the crime? 
How did he happen to be “just pass- 
ing?” He told her about the dynamited 
building, the accident to his hands, his 
inability to sleep, the compound the 
young ambulance surgeon had _ used, 
how he had walked the streets the 
preceding night and happened to turn 
into that street just after a half past 
four breakfast. 

He could not define it, but she made 
him creepily uncomfortable. Then she 
reversed her forbidding methods: “You 
newspaper people will, of course, write 
a great deal of sensationalism about 
this. If you manage to restrain your- 
self, I'll give you what news we have 
from time to time.” 

He thanked her effusively. “There 
is naturally a condition,’ she went on. 
“We shall expect immunity from other 
reporters—what we give out will be 
given through you. That’s all.” Her 
words had a tone of finality. 

Kennard now realized that if he 
were going to make the greatest news- 
paper beat of the year, he had not a 
second to lose. It would not be long 
before the first editions of the after 
noon papers would be on the streets. 
By rushing with all speed there was @ 
slim chance that he might be able to 
get his story written in time for the 
first edition. 

Such a tremendous piece of news as 
the murder of Price Jarvis would leak 
at a hundred different sources. He 
hailed a taxi at the door of the banking 
house, about which the crowd had 
perceptibly thickened, rode to the office 
of his paper and staggered the assem 
bling staff of the afternoon edition with 
his news. 
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The city editor stood at his elbow and 
took the copy, sheet by sheet, as he 
wrote it. In the composing room above, 
the presses were already rumbling and 
growling impatiently for the feed about 
to be flung them. Kennard, with a 
grunt of weary satisfaction, ringed his 
last period—and the beat of the year 
was made. 

“Extra! Wextra! Wextra! Price 
Jarvis Mu-r-rder-r-r’d!” came from 
thousands of yelling throats, as the news 
was hawked about the streets. The 
amazing thing about the murder was 
that so far no clew had been developed. 
Extra papers poured from the presses 
of the city dailies without intermission 
all day, but there was no actual news to 
add to Kennard’s first recital of the 
facts, 

Much was made of the dead 
financier’s return to his office that night 
at about nine o’clock to transact impor- 
tant private business. This had been 
known to no one, outside the members 
of the firm and his own family. At first 
glance it would seem to point to an 
inside job. 

The police plainly suspected O’Con- 
nor, the janitor who .was_ bordering 
on collapse. He was in charge of a 
physician, also a plainclothes detective. 
in the guise of a nurse; but of this 
O'Connor was mercifully ignorant. The 
firm did not share the suspicion of the 
police as to his guilt; the old man had 
worked all his life for Jarvis, Martin 
& Jarvis, and they felt him to be 
absolutely trustworthy. 

The district attorney who Kennard 
saw about noon, made it plain that his 
dfice was working on a theory wholly 
different from that of the police. No, 
he wouldn’t say what it was; he “did 
not propose to have this case tried in 
the papers and spoiled for his office.” 

And then one of the rival papers came 
out with a clew. Had Price Jarvis been 
murdered by a waiter, a half cracked 
dd Englishman who spent his leisure 


reading murders, until his mind had be- 
come unbalanced? The account went 
on modestly to state that their repre- 
sentative had made his brilliant dis- 
covery wholly unaided by either the 
police or the district attorney’s office. 
The suspect had hopelessly entangled 
himself, as he had waited on the 
reporter at lunch. He told how he had 
enjoyed—“doin’ a bit of murder in his 
’ead.” He had further involved him- 
self in discussing the murderer of Jarvis 
by saying: “Now, there was a born 
artist for you! ’E done the deed, and 
’e left nothing to tell the tale.” 

As old Hendricks and his algebraical 
murders were incorporated into the 
slang of half the reporters of New 
York, it became one of the mysteries 
of journalism how that particular cub 
reporter had succeeded in landing the 
story on the first page, even for one 
edition. The cub “got his,” without 
even the grace of a week’s notice. 
Hendricks “got his,” too, from the paper 
—no one knew the amount—but shortly 
after he bought an interest in the 
restaurant in which he had waited for 
sO many years, and where he would 
accommodate a patron with a “mental 
murder to taste,” almost any day be- 
tween the morning and afternoon rush. 

Then having eliminated the joker that 
is unwittingly dealt into almost every 
murder trial, the various officials con- 
cerned with the dispensation of justice 
seemed to get a fresh grip on the case. 
O’Connor, Me janitor, had sufficiently 
recovered from his threatened nervous 
breakdown to testify at the preliminary 
hearing and proved a highly valuable 
witness. 

Being sworn, he gave his name, his 
age, and testified that he had worked 
for the firm thirty-two years. On the 
night of the murder he had come to the 
office at five o’clock, as was his habit. 
The various members of the firm had 
gone for the day, but some of the clerks 
remained until six o’clock. At six, three 
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scrub women came and worked till 
eight-thirty, at which time he let them 
out and sat by the open door, smok- 
ing. 

Cross-questioned as to the door being 
open, O’Connor said that he had the 
permission of the firm to leave the door 
open, as long as he sat there; if he left 
it even for a moment, he put the chain 
in the bolt. On the night of the murder 
he had sat by the door smoking till a 
quarter of nine, when Mr. Price Jarvis 
had arrived. He could state the time 
exactly, because he had been under the 
impression that Mr. Jarvis was earlier 
than usual, and he had looked at his 
watch to make sure. 

Shortly after the arrival of Mr. 
Jarvis—about a quarter of an hour, he 
thought—Mr. Henry Martin, a junior 
partner of the firm, arrived in a taxicab 
with a gentleman whom the witness rec- 
ognized, from pictures in the papers, as 
the ambassador of a certain foreign 
power. 

Mr. Martin had inquired on entering 
the building if Mr. Jarvis had arrived 
and was still in his office. On learning 
that he had the junior partner and the 
stranger went immediately upstairs. Not 
long afterward, perhaps ten or fifteen 
minutes later, witness could not tell 
exactly, Mr. Martin came downstairs 
alone. Before leaving he cautioned the 
witness that positively no one was to 
be admitted to the building during the 
conference of the chief and the gentle- 
man now with him. 

The district attorney leaned forward, 
his attitude almost too consciously 
dramatic for the impersonal majesty of 
the law. ‘Well,’ inquired the prosecut- 
ing officers, “and whom did you admit 
after Mr. Martin issued that order?” 

The old man hesitated, struggled for 
self-possession, ran his tongue over his 
dry lips, and twisted his hands to con- 
ceal their trembling. e 

“Come, my man, out with it!” ordered 
the district attorney. 
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“Mr. Jarvis’ 
Alexander.” 

This announcement, wholly un. 
expected, was electric in its effect. Mrs, 
Alexander was Price Jarvis’ daughter 
by his first marriage. She was not on 
good terms with her stepmother, and 
about six months before had entered suit 
against that lady for the recovery of het 
mother’s jewels, which she claimed had 
never been delivered to her. The 
matter had been settled out of court. 

“Well, sir, I couldn’t turn away Miss 
Ellen. She’d been many times before 
to see her father, and he always seemed 
glad to see “s 

“Confine yourself to the facts.” 

“T let her in, 

“What time was it when Mrs, Alex- 
ander arrived?” 

“T can’t be quite positive, sir, but to 
the best of my knowledge it was about 
twenty-five minutes to ten. The foreign 
gentleman had been upstairs a matter 
of near half an hour when Mrs, Alex- 
ander came.” 

“What explanation did you make 
Mrs. Alexander for not letting her go 
to her father’s office?” 

“I showed her into a waiting room 
on the first floor, and I apologized for 
not switching on the lights. I told her 
my orders, but did not name the gentle 
man upstairs.” 

“Did you leave the front door open 
when you showed her into the main 
office ?” 

“No, sir: I slipped the chain in the 
bolt.” 

“Was she impatient at waiting til 
the conference was over ?” 

“No, sir. We chatted about old times 
—she used to come to the office a great 
deal when she was a little girl. After 
a while—’twas twelve minutes by Mrs. 
Alexander’s watch, we heard steps, and 
the foreign gentleman came dow! 
alone.” 

“Did the ambassador speak to you?” 

“Not a word, sir. He looked much 


daughter, sir—Mrs, 
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upset. I let him out, and he got into 
the taxi Mr. Martin had left for him.” 

“Did Mrs. Alexander meet the am- 
bassador ?” 

“No, sir, but she recognized him as 
he passed along the hall. She was sit- 
ting in the dark waiting room at the 
time.” 

“Did she go up to her father as soon 
as the ambassador left?” 

“Very shortly after, sir.” 

“How long was she upstairs?” 

“Twenty-five minutes or half an hour 
-—I can’t be certain. And when she 
came down she told me that she hadn’t 
seen her father. She thought he must 
be very tired after the interview with 
the ambassador and that she had sat 
in the hall, outside his office, consider- 
ing what to do—and then she decided to 
see him some other time. I offered to 
call a cab for her, sir, but she declined, 
saying she’d walk to the L.” 

“What time was this?” 

“It was about a quarter after ten. 
She said she’d have plenty of time to 
catch the eleven-two train out of the 
city. About ten minutes to eleven she 
called me on the phone to say she’d lost 
a gold mesh bag and to please look for 
it. I searched the lower hall, the front 
office and stairs, the upper hall, in front 
of Mr. Jarvis’ office—I did not find it, 
er.” 

“Did you look in Mr. Jarvis’ private 
office ?” 

“Certainly not, sir, since Mrs. Alex- 
ander did not go there.” 

The testimony, relative to the bag, 
treated a sensation at the press table, 
The reporters fairly shoved their noses 
in the copy paper as they wrote their 
various accounts of the missing bag, 
then sent the copy flying by special 
messenger to their respective papers. 
The spectators were puzzled. They 
felt that something important had been 
added to the solution of the crime, and 
yet they were unable to grasp its signifi- 
cance, 
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The witness then repeated the details 
of finding Jarvis’ body and was excused. 
The district attorney stated that the 
ambassador mentioned had waived his 
rights as a representative of a foreign 
power and expressed his willingness to 
testify in regard to the interview he 
had had with Mr. Jarvis on the night 
of his death. Appreciating the courtesy 
of the ambassador, the district attorney 
had sent to Washington for the other’s 
sworn statement. 

When read and shorn of legal ver- 
biage and the redundancy of formality, 
the statement was to the effect that the 
ambassador had received the impression 
from his friend, Mr. Henry Martin, 
junior partner of Jarvis, Martin & 
Jarvis, that a loan for the benefit of his 
war-ravaged country might be nego- 
tiated through his firm. He had gone 
to see the senior member of the firm at 
Mr. Martin’s suggestion, only to find 
that the head had changed the mind, and, 
owing to some sudden shift in European 
polities, appeared all at once to have be- 
come highly prejudiced against the 
ambassador’s government. This the 
ambassador had deeply resented, stormy 
arguments had followed, and the foreign 
representative, realizing that nothing but 
ill feeling was likely to result from the 
interview, had left. In all, he had been 
about forty-five minutes with Mr. Jar- 
vis. The ambassador further expressed 
his willingness to testify at the trial if 
he could be of further assistance to the 
district attorney. 

After this statement had been read, 
the star witness of the hearing was 
called—the dead man’s daughter. The 
morbid interest of the crowd in regard 
to this woman, about whom so much had 
been said and written, seemed to leap 
like hungry tongues of flame toward her. 
She was one of those unhappy creatures 
who, through no fault—unless that of 
eminence—seemed destined to stand, 
stripped to the soul, in the glare of a 
scorching publicity. She had been twice 
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unhappily married; there had been the 
notoriety attendant on divorcing her 
first husband, and the spectacular death 
of the second. She had temporarily 
estranged her father, by suing his 
second wife for her mother’s jewels; 
a son by her first marriage had not 
turned out well. She and her affairs 
seemed to be perennially before the 
world. 

The crowd in the courtroom gaped its 
fill of her, in frank peep-show fashion, 
and her beauty—fine as a bit of rare 
porcelain that had miraculously sur- 
vived rough handling—seemed to repay 
the jostling ordeal they had paid for 
a glimpse of it. 

The district attorney, deferential to 
the point of mockery, was yet merciless 
in his cross-questioning. Why had she 
come to the city from out of town, over 
an hour’s journey, to see her father, and 
then failed to do so? What had she 
done during those twenty-five minutes, 
in which it was alleged she sat in the 
upper hall outside her father’s office? 
Had she told him she was coming, or 
was the visit intended to be a surprise? 

He pelted her with one ruthless ques- 
tion after another. She gasped; she 
was like a wayfarer beating her way 
through a blinding storm. Uncon- 
sciously, she raised a small hand and 
said: “If the gentleman will only let 
me tell what happened in my own way— 
challenging every statement seems to 
confuse me.” 

He consented rather ungraciously, 
and she continued: “I had to have a 
very trying interview with my father. 
It concerned my oldest boy, who was 
in trouble. I had given my word some 
time before that I would not again 
appeal to my father on my son’s be- 
half, I dreaded breaking my word—I 
dreaded telling him things that would 
seem bitter and ungrateful. He seemed 
so old and broken, and the conference 
vith the ambassador would be distress- 
ing, I knew. I sat outside his door, try- 
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ing to gather courage to go in. I thought 
of many things—of coming here when 
I was a child, of the old clerks who used 
to make so much of me. I could not 
keep from crying, I was so completely 
under the spell of those happy, 
irresponsible days. At any rate I could 
not make up my mind to go to my father 
with troubles, nor did I want him to see 
that my eyes were red. Perhaps it 
may seem unaccountable to you that I 
should have come all that way and failed 
to do the thing I had in mind. Perhaps 
it seems weak, inexplicable—but it’s 
true.” 

Damaging and inconclusive as was 
her testimony, the crowd in the court- 
room seemed to have come completely 
under the spell of her personality, her 
beauty, a something that convinced them 
the world had always been against her. 
She was excused and sat down amid 
a little ripple of sympathy. 

The reporters abeut the press table 
had noticed that she sat apart from her 
father’s family and that no greeting had 
passed between them. The cause of 
this was evident when her half-brother, 
Stephen Jarvis, took the stand. 

He deposed to being called to the 
telephone on the night of the murder 
by the janitor who told him of his 
father’s death, of his calling the family 
physician, and their getting to the office 
in forty minutes. Interest began to 
wilt. The public had heard those things 
before. They sprawled on the benches 
and gazed at the beauty of Mrs. Alex- 
ander. And then the district attorney 
asked, after a moment’s pause: “Did 
you find anything in your father’s office 
belonging to some one else?” 

“T did.” 

“What was it?” 

“A gold mesh bag belonging to my 
half-sister, Mrs. Alexander.” 

A suppressed murmur ran around the 
room. ©O’Connor staggered to his feet 
and cried out inarticulately. This bit 
of evidence was a cruel surprise to the 
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old man. The color had drained out 
of Mrs. Alexander’s face, leaving it a 
tragic mask. She would have fainted 
had not a bystander caught her. Having 
made his point, the district attorney 
closed his hearing for the day. 

The evening papers ran amuck, they 
spoke of an arrest to be made within 
the next few hours. Only two were 
able to deny themselves the expression, 
“dragnets tightening.” 

Kennard, after writing his story of 
the dramatic revelations of the prelimi- 
nary hearing, betook himself and his 
grudge to the office of Jarvis, Martin 
& Jarvis. He had kept his word to 
Flora Jane Hull, he’d held off the pack 
from the firm, by promises of divvying 
with them the priceless tips of the 
spinster, but it seemed she had pocketed 
her news for the district attorney. 
Naturally the rest of the reporters re- 
garded him as a cheat and other things. 

The “Troglodyte,” as he secretly 
nicknamed her, wasted no time in de- 
fending herself. She said, in that dead 
soulless voice of hers, that “they” had 
just come into some startling informa- 
tion that might go a long way toward 
annulling the testimony of the morning. 
lf he still held off the pack he was wel- 
come to it. 

It seemed that the telephone operator 
who had charge of the late Mr. Jarvis’ 
private wire had just made up her mind 
—owing to the advice of a “gentleman 
friend” —that it might be of importance 
to the district attorney to know that on 
the night of the murder the telephone 
receiver in the dead banker’s office had 
been taken from the hook at twenty- 
tight minutes past ten. She knew this 
because a light had flashed on the 
switchboard in her exchange. This 
was thirteen minutes after Mrs. Alex- 
ander had left the building. 

The operator had further stated that 
she had answered immediately. There 
had been no response, but on the other 
tad of the wire she could hear loud talk- 
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ing—words indistinguishable. There 
had been a crash, as if the telephone 
receiver might have fallen, then all was 
quiet. She had called up Mr. Jarvis’ 
private wire two or three times to in- 
quire if he had called, but on getting no 
response she made up her mind that an 
altercation had occurred among the 
cleaners of the offices. 

“The little idiot! Why did she wait 
till now before turning in essential in- 
formation like that? It changes the 
entire aspect of the case.” 

Kennard was facing the window, and 
he was very pale. His abnormally lean 
hands fluttered, like shot birds, but his 
shell-rimmed pince-nez and dangling 
black ribbon were as jaunty as ever. 

“It has settled the question of the 
weapon,” Miss Hull said, turning to 
him. 

“What was it?” The reporter fairly 
leaped at her with the question. 

“The telephone receiver! One of the 
surgeons in charge of the case has been 
secretly working on this theory for some 
time; the body has been exhumed and 
re-examined, and the telephone opera- 
tor’s testimony confirms the doctor’s 
belief. Mr. Jarvis was struck a glanc- 
ing blow with a blunt instrument. It 
broke the thin plate of the temporal 
bone—which would be fragile in a man 
of his age. You remember~that was 
the finding of the inquest? The ques- 
tion has always been to find the blunt 
instrument. They have at last decided 
on that.” 

“And was there no trace of the blow 
on the telephone?” 

“Not a trace. It must have been an 
ll-aimed blow, but it was sufficient to 
rupture an underlying artery.” 

“To find the murderer will be easy 
enough now—identify the finger prints 
on the teieshone.” 

“Do you know, I have 
never had the Troglodyte looked so dull, 
so heavy, so impressive—“that it will 


a feeling”— 





be an easy matter to trace the murderer 
without the finger prints.” 

“A very remarkable case,” Kennard 
remarked, dangling the string of his 
glasses. “I’ve never worked on a 
stranger.” 


It was five weeks since the death 
of Price Jarvis, and his murderer was 
still at large. The army of detectives 
employed on the case had been unable 
to produce one tenable suspect. They 
had appeared, one after another, been 
gibbeted by popular clamor and certain 
of the newspapers, only to fade away 
in a halo of eulogism, on producing a 
convincing alibi. In turn, the ambassa- 
dor, the janitor, the daughter of the 
murdered man, had been pilloried under 
the kindly euphemism of “important 
witnesses ;” and, as such, detectives had 
shadowed them day and night. And 
yet, at the close of the preliminary hear- 
ing, there had not been a shred of 
evidence sufficient to hold any of them. 

As a news feature, the murder of the 
financier shrank from the first to the 
last page. Cranks wrote letters to the 
district attorney claiming to have done 
the murder. Amateur detectives sent in 
theories, accompanied by diagrams; 
arrests were made from Maine to 
California, and yet the mystery 
remained unsolved. The reward of 
‘ifty thousand dollars, offered for the 
apprehension of the assassin by the 
family of the deceased, dangled—sour 
grapes for those who would, but could 
not reach—‘“an inside job,” they said; 
“the murderer is safe.” 

Kennard went daily to the offices of 
Jarvis, Martin & Jarvis to inquire if 
there was “any news.” That august 
firm, by this time, seemed to have be- 
come inured to his long-drawn sham- 
bling presence; at least he came and 
went and no more attention was paid to 
him than to a fly on the wall. It seemed 
to be understood that his dealings should 
be restricted to talking to Flora Jane 
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Hull, and almost every day his long, 
brittle-looking figure might have been 
seen hunched in the neighborhood of 
that worthy spinster’s desk. 

Professionally speaking, Kennard had 
grown deeply interested in Miss Hull; 
mentally he had filed her “for future 
reference.” Not an atom of her grim, 
durable personality had been lost on 
him, Her responsible and recognized 
services to Jarvis, Martin & Jarvis was 
her passion, her child, her life. Her 
whole gray little cosmos turned on her 
“position ;” never had she bought a 
gown without considering its dignity- 
bearing relation to the firm; her hair 
was dressed, not to gladden the eyes of 
men, and draw their attention from 
ledgers, but rather to drive them to their 
daily toil. In sickness and in health, she 
had not missed a day from the office in 
thirty years. He would have given 
much to know if any man had ever 
called her by her first name. He told 
himself that some day he would write 
a great story about Flora Jane Hull. 
Henry James could have caught that 
inscrutably grim entity, with _ its 
curious sophistication, its lack of self, 
its passion of service—he’d do it won- 
derfully some day. 

He used to watch her at the type- 
writer, her square, spatulate fingers 
never hurrying—suggestive in their 
deliberation of a dignified hen pick- 
ing her way over rough ground. And 
yet the mass of work those never-ceas- 
ing blunt fingers turned out! 

“This case has been messed horribly,” 
he grumbled to her one day ; “the district 
attorney and the police at loggerheads, 
as usual, And then, this gaudy, gilt- 
edged private detective firm going 
about with its mouth watering for that 
fifty thousand—they’re equal to a body- 
guard for the real murderer.” 

She never relaxed her clicking at the 
keyboard. “You ought to take hold 
of the case, a bright young man like 
you!” He looked at her square face 
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with its small bright eyes, and wondered 
if she were guying him. “You’re wast- 
ing your time writing about this mys- 
tery; you ought to produce the mur- 
derer !” 

“You flatter me, Miss Hull.” His 
nervous, high-pitched laugh was almost 
a giggle; he hated ridicule. 

“I’m deadly in earnest.” 

“You see, there’s no clew—whoever 
did it wiped out every trace.” His 
manner was defensive, excitable, as if 
he ought to have succeeded where the 
rest had failed. 

“That is a clew in itself.” 
beady eyes were full upon his. 
suggested a snake about to strike. 

“I’m afraid I don’t get you.” 

“T'll be as straightforward as you 
please. One of the greatest financiers 
in the country is murdered. Robbery 
is not the motive. Private papers 
undisturbed—they’re not the motive. 
And there is absolutely no woman in the 
case. All the elements are eliminated 
but one—a sudden quarrel with some 
one who came with no intention of 
killing! Some one who had entered 
unarmed and struck with the only 
weapon at hand—the telephone. On 
the telephone there are no finger prints 
but the dead man’s—it was his private 
phone, used by no one but himself. Yet 
he was killed by that telephone, on 
which the murderer failed to leave the 
impression of a single finger. Why? 
You follow me, I see, Mr. Kennard.” 

The reporter seemed to have become 
aware of hammering on the door—no, 
no, that was the blood pounding in his 
throat. The color had poured out of his 
face, leaving it sick and unshaven look- 
ing. He grinned at her stonily; he had 
lost control of the muscles of his face. 
She stopped typewriting, and this in it- 
self was startling. For a moment there 
was an acute, terrible silence, and then 
she said: “Your fingers were painted 
with a medical preparation, Mr. Ken- 
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nard—it does away with the impression 
of finger prints.” 

The reporter seemed to “freeze” in 
his hunched attitude. He suggested the 
rigidity of concealment affected by wild 
things, when an enemy has ruthlessly 
overtaken them. 

“Tell me why you did it. 
told a soul x 

His over-strained nerves leaped to 
what they hungrily interpreted as a 
shred of sympathy. Day and night he 
had lived with this horror that had 
prodded him poignantly, or loosed its 
hold, according to the shot of dope he 
had been able to secure. But “reform” 
had nipped the halcyon days of Nirvana, 
and now money could not always buy 
loss of personal consciousness. The 
Troglodyte knew—it was with a sigh, 
almost of relief, that he realized his 
burden was shared by some one. 

He never thought of denial; on the 
contrary, his tortured nerves snatched 
at the immediate relief of confession. 
He had been haunted so long by the 
memory of Price Jarvis, Yet some- 
where in his brain, a warning signal 
flashed: “Put on the brakes, don’t talk 
—there’s not a shred of evidence against 
you!” 

The impulse to talk—“to get it off his 
chest”—lured like “dope” struggles with 
which he always lost. He felt himself 
yielding to some outside influence, 
whether it was the sudden stillness in 
the room, or the bright, beady, snake- 
like eyes of Flora Jane Hull fixed on 
his—he didn’t know—he didn’t care— 
he’d got to tell some one. His “frozen” 
attitude relaxed, he settled in his chair 
with the relief of letting himself go at 
last. j 

“Tt was blistering hot that night and 
my hands set me crazy—I’d hurt them 
on an assignment, a day or two before. 
The doctor had painted my fingers and 
given me a big shot of dope to make 
me sleep. I told him I played with a 
hypodermic on my own account, but 


I haven’t 
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I didn’t tell him I was letting up on it, 
because I wanted good and plenty, just 
then. The effect was magical; the rain- 
bow hung ripe for my plucking— 
sleep was out of the question. Be- 
sides, who wanted to sleep, when he 
felt like that? I dressed and came 
down to the office, intending to begin 
a Sunday special that I had a couple 
of days margin on, but it was like a 
furnace in the city room, and I quit. 

“T walked down the street and with- 
out any plan at all, happened to turn 
into this block. I saw a light upstairs 
in his private office. I suppose it was 
the dope, but suddenly the interview that 
the old man had never given to any one 
seemed dead easy to me. No reporter 
knew of his coming here at this hour. 
That was my chance. As I walked past, 
a telephone rang somewhere on the first 
floor, and the old man who had been 
sitting on the step smoking slipped the 
chain in the bolt and went to answer it. 

“Tt shot through my brain that it was 
a good omen, the janitor being called 
away like that. I made up my mind 
on the spot. Not one man in a thou- 
sand could have done what I proposed 
to do, but I’ve always had the hand of 
a spook. I ran up the steps, shoved my 
fingers through the crack between the 
door and the chain and slipped the bolt. 
I listened. The old janitor was talking 
to some one, so I put up the bolt and 
chain just as I found them and crept 
upstairs, I had the crazy feeling that 
when Jarvis saw I had beaten him to 
it, he’d be a good enough sport to give 
me the interview. Outside his door I 
found a gold mesh bag. Good, it gave 
me an extra reason for bearding the 
lion. I didn’t even knock—I had that 
crazy feeling of owning the earth. 

“As I opened the door, he glanced up 
and made a grab for his pistol. I told 
him I was a reporter and what getting 
that interview would mean to me—also 
that I came to return a gold mesh bag 
I had found outside his door. Perhaps 
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you’ve never heard him when he was 
roused. I had never heard anything like 
him. He thought when I offered him 
the bag that I was trying to blackmail 
him. He wouldn’t listen; he just stood 
there like a madman and_ roared 
scurrilously. I wanted him to let me go, 
then, but he wouldn’t—said he’d turn 
me over to the police. I knew the 
paper wouldn’t stand for the way I’d 
broke in—they’d fire me. I begged him 
to let me go. He grabbed the telephone 
to call for help. 

“And then a blind fury clutched me 
—and I hated him for his power, for 
what he was able to do with me, for 
his lack of common humanity, for the 
old screw and curmudgeon he had 
always been. I didn’t want to kill him. 
Not that I didn’t hate him enough, but 
murder is inconvenient. I wanted to 
stun him and get out. I jerked the 
receiver out of his hand and hit—not 
more than a tap. I was amazed when 
he went down under it. 

“When I saw him huddled up at my 
feet, I went sane and cool and clear- 
thinking ; the dope madness quit me ina 
flash. I began to scheme to get out be- 
fore he’d come to. Those fool detec- 
tives have made such a mystery of 
my escape—there were a dozen ways | 
could have got out of this ramshackle 
old building and left no trace. As it 
happened, I went to the fire escape on 
the third floor. I was careful to close 
the window after me—that’s all. Any- 
one who has ever been a boy and 
climbed fences could have done it. I 
did it with hurt hands. This false 
skin that the doctor painted them with 
held; it left no clew.’”’ He did not 
speak for a couple of minutes. His 
voice was harsh as he gasped out: “No 
one was more amazed than I when I 
heard he was dead.” 

She looked at him without either pity 
or aversion. She was neither moved 
nor appalled; it was all in the day's 
work, Then her blunt fingers stole 
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toward the push button on her desk; 
simultaneously with the instinct of es- 
cape, there flashed across his mind the 
regret that he would never be able now 
to write his masterpiece about Flora 
Jane Hull. 

“No, you don’t. I'll not be caught 
like a rat in a trap.” As the button 
began to buzz, he made a dash for the 
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window. She saw him stand for a mo- 
ment on the sill. Then he plunged 
through the window and sank like a 
stone on the pavement below. 

They came trooping in, the entire 
office force, to see why the Sphinx had 
screamed. 

“T’m afraid I’ve managed badly,” she 
pointed to the window. “He did it.” 


RAs 
OPENS SAFES BY LISTENING METHOD 


URING a recent trial in New York the district attorney wished to exam- 
ine certain documents which he believed the accused kept in safes in his 


office. ‘Che district attorney 


fearing a damage suit, he did not dare to have the safes drilled open, 


did not know the combinations of the safes, and, 


So he 


called to his aid various locksmiths to open the safes without damaging them. 


Several experts tried to do so and failed. 

James Biancolo arrived at the office and was given permission to 
He put his two large hands to the combination wheel and leaned 
Then he turned the wheel of the combination 
now slowly, and, after twenty minutes’ work, gave 


Then 
try his skill. 
his ear close to the steel door. 
back and forth, now rapidly, 


the knob on the safe door a swift twist, and the great structure of steel stood 


open. 


He opened the second safe in less time than that. 


Biancolo says that if he can feel the first number of the combination the 


He 


test is easy. 


tight notch. 
combination. 


can almost guess the second number. 
within a short radius and then, by constantly repeated experiment, 
This operation is repeated with the following numbers of the 
To succeed in this work one must have exceptional hearing, a 


If not he can estimate 
find the 


wide knowledge of safes, a steady set of nerves, and limitless patience. 


BS. 


TWO SIMPLE CODES 


OR those who enjoy mystery and wish to communicate with friends by mail 


in an unusual way, 


tinental code is employed 
telegraph lines in foreign countries, 

Morse: A .—; B came Se aa 

bees oof Jom. 3 Ki} 

od oR saad 
oe 5 ve Mae 
fogation —..—, 

Contine ntal: 3 
G—~—., a ee 
ie 
W .——; i —; Yo. 
-, and interrogation 


B—...; 
sj; 


_—,— 


the following tables will prove interesting. 
code is used on the telegraph lines in the United States and Canada. 
on submarine cables, wireless outfits, 


a3 oe : 
L—; 4 ‘ ‘3 
T-; Uo, 
-; period ..—-—.. 


Cc —.—.; 
K—.—;L. 
3VOo--—— ;R —_— 


;Z2Z——..3 


The Morse 
The Con- 
and on land 


G——.;3 
W .—-—;3 


; comma .—.—, and inter- 


D 03 E—; F.. 
pet Ee N —.; 
Pact U ane cme 


period ev ‘4 -.3 comma 


chee 





‘Crippen -- 
Unusual Jurdorer 


* Oliver Mador Huctfer 


Author of ‘‘Diane of the Avenue,’’ etc. 


N the thirteenth of July, 1910, 
Inspector Drew of Scotland 
Yard, while examining the 
cellar of a certain home in 
Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Town, a 
rather shabby-genteel London suburb, 
found that one of the bricks of the 
floor was loose. From that moment 


began the unraveling of one of the most 
remarkable murder mysteries on record, 
alike for the personality of the criminal, 
the obscurity of his motive, and the 
method in which the crime was brought 


to light. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more 
unlikely type for a murderer than was 
Hawley Harvey Crippen. Physically 
he was the picture of insignificance, a 
small, thin, sandy man, with an untidy 
mustache, pale protruding eyes that 
were accentuated by gold-rimmed pince- 
nez, with a large round forehead that 
looked the larger through his premature 
baldness. He was physically timid, the 
type of little man who dreads a quarrel 
and is born to be henpecked; you may 
see his double almost daily in the comic 
cartoons of the New York daily papers. 

Married to a vain, extravagant woman 
he endured her caprices with heroic 
meekness and paid her bills without a 
murmur. Neighborhood gossips gener- 
ally regarded him as an ideal husband. 
In his relations with other men he was 
noted for his cheerful courtesy and 
hospitality. The very warders, who at- 
tended him when he was én prison on 
trial for his life, confessed to something 


like an affection for the quiet, gentle 
little prisoner who was always so ready 
to please and so anxious to avoid giving 
trouble. Yet that same quiet, gentle lit- 
tle man was proved to have murdered 
his wife and have dismembered and 
concealed her body with a brutal cal- 
lousness and cunning, fortunately rare 
even in the annals of the Old Bailey. 

Crippen—usually called “doctor” by 
courtesy, though he had no real right 
to the title—was a native of Michigan 
and was born at Coldwater, where his 
father kept a dry-goods store, in 1865, 
At an early age he showed a leaning 
toward medicine as a career. In a 
desultory way he followed the usual 
course of studies toward that end at 
the Universities of California, Michigan, 
and afterward in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Later he went to England, “walked” 
various London hospitals and, returning 
to New York in 1885, took his diploma 
as an ear and eye specialist at the 
Opthalmic Hospital in that city. 

For the next twelve years, finding 
like many another budding “medico” 
that the path to success is not an easy 
one, he followed it to many cities, among 
them New: York, Philadelphia, St 
Louis, Detroit, and Toronto, Mean- 
while he married for the first time in 
1887, his wife dying four years later 
at Salt Lake City, leaving one son, 
Otto, who, at the time of the father’s 
trial, was living at Los Angeles. 

Two years after his first wife’s death 
he contracted, in New York, a second 
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alliance which was to bring him to the 
gallows. The second wife’s name was 
Kunigunde Mackamotzki, and she was 
the daughter of a Polish father by a 
German mother. Mrs. Crippen, bitterly 
as she was to pay it, was not an inspir- 
ing type of woman, Although only seven- 
teen years of age at the time of her 
first meeting with Crippen, it was 
brought out at the trial that she had 
already lived with another man without 
having troubled about the marriage 
ceremony. She called herself Cora 
Turner, under which name Crippen 
married her, only afterward discover- 
ing her real parentage and record. 

Mrs. Crippen, like her husband, whom 
she bullied unmercifully, was of a com- 
monplace type. Pretty, with the pretti- 
ness of youth which was later to be 
submerged in fat, she was vanity per- 
sonified. Had she lived to-day she 
would have had ambitions to become 
a movie queen. Actually she yearned 
toward grand opera, though with no 
vestage of capacity and a voice not 
above the ordinary. Her obliging hus- 
band paid for lessons in St. Louis and 
afterward in New York. 

In 1900 Crippen abandoned the 
practice of medicine on his own account 
and became manager in London for the 
well-known Munyon Remedy Company. 
Four months later his wife abandoned 
her lessons in New York and followed 
him, having decided to become a vaude- 
ville star. For this purpose she selected 
the name of Belle Elmore and purchased 
a number of dazzling costumes for 
which her husband paid meekly. Un- 
fortunately something more than mere 
effrontery is necessary to success, and 
Belle Elmore remained a dismal failure, 
although her husband did his best to 
assist her career by cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of the vaudeville world and 
extending toward it a hospitality far 
beyond his means. 

We may picture this ill-assorted pair 
just before the time of the tragedy—the 
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little, pale-eyed, sandy husband, cowed 
and dominated by the tall, stout, dark, 
overdressed wife, strident of voice, 
domineering of manner, their house 
filled night after night with overgay 
company. They lavished money on 
everything but household necessaries, as 
to which Mrs. Crippen shgwed herself 
increasingly parsimonious, dipping al- 
ways deeper into an already overtaxed 
income. 

Meanwhile a new actor appears in 
the drama in the person of one Ethel 
le Neve, a bookkeeper and secretary in 
Crippen’s business office. She was a 
quiet, reserved, rather attractive girl, 
and it may very well have been that the 
“doctor” found in her a sufficient con- 
trast to the waste, disorder and discom- 
fort of his own home, where, incident- 
ally, about this time Mrs. Crippen took 
it into her head to introduce four young 
men as paying gtiests. As she had a 
prejudice against regular domestic help 
this reduced her husband to doing the 
housework, cleaning shoes, and other 
menial tasks. Mrs, Crippen meanwhile, 
in a new outburst of ambition. joined 
a guild of ladies employed in vaudeville. 
She became its treasurer and so had 
even less time to devote to affairs 
domestic. 

On the last day of January, 1910, 
some vaudeville friends, named Mari- 
netti, dined with the Crippens, and the 
proceedings were enlivened by an open 
quarrel between husband and _ wife. 
After that day no human eye saw Mrs, 
Crippen alive again. 

Naturally inquiries soon began to be 
made by her friends and those who had 
dealings with her through the guild, 
especially when a letter was received in 
her husband’s handwriting, resigning 
her connection with the guild. At first 
the husband explained that she was 
away for a time, later that she had left 
him. In due course he circulated the 
story that she had gone to California, 
had there died, and was buried. He 
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professed a decent grief, wrote letters 
detailing the affair to her vaudeville 
friends, and devoted himself to Miss le 
Neve. He gave her jewelry which had 
belonged to his wife; it was, in fact, 
her appearance at a public dance, wear- 
ing some of it, about a month after Mrs. 
Crippen’s disappearance, which first 
aroused actual suspicion. He pawned the 
rest of it and received more than a 
thousand dollars. In March Miss le 
Neve went openly to live in the house at 
Hilldrop Crescent. 

Nothing was done, in spite of the 
rising tide of suspicion that something 
was wrong, until the last day of June. 
Then a Mr. Nash, a friend of Mrs. 
Crippen, went to Scotland Yard and 
asked that Mrs, Crippen’s disappearance 
be investigated. An inspector and a 
sergeant accordingly called at Crippen’s 
office. He explained readily that the 
story of his wife’s death was untrue, 
that he had invented it to prevent 
scandal, that she had actually gone away 
with another man, and he did not know 
where she was, He signed a written 
statement to the same effect, conducted 
the inspector over the house in Hilldrop 
Crescent, and altogether made such a 
good impression that any further in- 
vestigation might have been dropped, 
had it’not been for the murderer’s sud- 
den loss of nerve—perhaps induced by 
Miss le Neve. 

Scarcely were the police out of the 
house than Crippen decided upon a 
hasty flight. Even so he acted with 
sufficient forethought, made up his 
books, wrote letters of apology to 
various business friends and gener- 
ally put his affairs in order. Then, 
in the disguise of a clergyman and 
accompanied by Miss le Neve as 
a boy, he quietly slipped away from his 
house and crossed to Holland in the 
names of the Reverend and Master 
Robinson. On the twentieth of July 
they sailed from Antwerp for Quebec 
on the steamer Montrose. 
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Meanwhile, a week or so earlier, In- 
spector Drew, in whose hands the in- 
vestigation had been placed, called at 
Crippen’s place of business to ask him 
a few supplementary questions. They 
were of no particular importance, and 
Crippen would have found little 
difficulty in answering them. But Crip- 
pen was not there, and no one could tell 
the inspector where to find him. His 
suspicions aroused by this unexpected 
departure, the inspector called again at 
the house in Hilldrop Crescent, re- 
examined it, again found nothing 
suspicious, returned the next day and in 
the cellar found the loose brick. Beneath 
it were the remains of a murdered 
body. On the sixteenth of July a war- 
tant was issued for the arrest of Crippen 
and his female companion. 

In the four days which elapsed, be- 
tween the issue of the warrant and 
the sawing of the Montrose from Ant- 
werp, there was ample time for the 
affair to reach the ears of Captain 
Kendall, commander of that ship. She 
had not been two days at sea before he 
identified in his own mind the Reverend 
Mr. Robinson as the wanted man. This 
was largely because of Miss le Neve’s 
disguise as a boy, for which her figure 
was so unsuited as in itself to arouse 
suspicion. Captain Kendall sent a long 
wireless message to Scotland Yard, a 
noteworthy event this, being the first 
time wireless telegraphy had been used 
in the work of criminal detection. In 
reply he received instructions~ not to 
allow any suspicion to be aroused in the 
fugitives. On the twenty-third of July 
inspector Drew and Sergeant Mitchell 
sailed from Liverpool, and on the thirty- 
first Crippen and his companion were 
arrested on board the Montrose and, 
after extradition proceedings at Quebec, 
were taken back to London. 

The trial of Crippen at the Old Bailey 
excited world-wide interest for more 
reasons than one. The question of his 
possible motive was in itself sufficiently 

















provocative. The most obvious ex- 
planation, that he killed his wife in order 
to be able to marry Miss le Neve, was 
discounted by the fact that his liaison 
with her had already lasted for several 
years. Nearer the truth perhaps was it 
that Mrs. Crippen had threatened to 
leave him, taking her jewelry with her, 
as well as all their available capital, 
which was banked in her name. 

Only on some such theory, that he 
was actually driven to the wall, can 
it be explained that the weak, timid 
little man should have mustered up the 
courage, not to say the callousness, for 
such a crime. For it was clearly shown 
that not only had he poisoned his wife 
with hyoscin, which he had purchased 
early in January, presumably for the 
purpose, but that he afterward dissected 
the body, removed the head and other 
organs, capable of identification, for 
destruction at his leisure, and carried 
the remainder, piece by piece, to the 
Mfding place beneath the cellar floor. 

The police court proceedings opened 
at Bow Street on the twenty-ninth of 
August, and the prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial three days later. The 
Old Bailey proceedings began on the 
eighteenth of October, and, Miss le 
Neve having been cleared of complicity 
in the actual murder, Crippen was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. The ex- 
ecution took place at Pentonville on the 
twenty-fifth of November. 

Quite the most surprising feature of 
the trial was the callousness, amounting 
almost to carelessness, displayed by the 
prisoner. Not only did he continue to 
display his invariable polite kindliness 
to all with whom he was brought in con- 
tact, but his whole attitude was that of 
a mildly interested spectator. In order 
to prove his guilt it was necessary that 
the incomplete remains should be 
legally identified as those of the miss- 
ing woman, a task of great difficulty in 
view of the fact that the head and other 
parts were missing. It was at last ac- 
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complished through the existence of a 
scar, left by an old operation on the 
lower part of the trunk. Even when the 
grisly remains were produced in court 
the prisoner preserved his air of polite 
aloofness. 

There could be no doubt that justice 
was done, although Crippen maintaned 
his innocence to the last. But so un- 
usual wéf many of the details of the 
case that a large part of the public re- 
fused to be satisfied, and innumerable 
controversies raged during the trial and 
after, not only over Crippen’s guilt or 
innocence, but also his motives, his 
methods, and the actual human possi- 
bility that such a man could be physically 
capable of such a deed. To this day 
there are people in London and else- 
where who firmly believe that Crippen 
was hanged unjustly, and that some- 
where in the world his missing wife still 
lives, having in the first place deserted 
him, and in the second watched his 
trial and execution in the full spirit of 
classic vengeance. If asked to explain 
the human remains, found under the 
cellar floor at Hilldrop Crescent, they 
will produce a dozen theories each more 
fantastic than the last. 

One of the most fantastic of these 
theories I personally heard put forward 
by a well-known British statesman in 
one of the London clubs. He ridiculed 
the idea that “such a little sheep” as 
Crippen would have dared to mur- 
der a women twice his size and 
with three times his vitality, far 
less dispose of the remains as 
he actually did. Instead, suggested 
the politician, some second woman of 
the neighborhood, tormented with tooth- 
ache, had called on Crippen late on the 
fatal night, begging him to do some- 
thing He administered hyoscin, and 
the woman, having a weak heart, died 
under it. Terrified at the threatened 
ruin to his professional career, for it 
is forbidden in England to administer 
such a drug except in the presence of 
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another doctor, Crippen appealed to his annals of crime there seems no reason 
wife. She advised him to dispose of the to doubt. But he seems to have been 
body and say nothing about it. Very capable of the ordinary human affec- 
possibly she carried out the gruesome tions. All through the proceedings, at 
task Rerself.” The victim being perhaps his trial and afterward, his main pre- 
a social outcast without friends, no in- occupation was to insure the safety of 
quiries were made, but Mrs. Crippen, Miss le Neve, and in this he was suc- 
seeing her opportunity, thereafter did cessful. His last request was that some 
actually desert her husband, leaving him letters and other trinkets of hers in his 
to face the consequences alone. possession might be buried with him, a 

That Crippen was as black-hearted a request with whiclr, one is glad to think, 
hypocrite as you need look for in the the governor of Pentonville complied. 
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JUSTICE AT JUNIOR REPUBLIC 


WO and a half miles north of Litchfield, Connecticut, on a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres, the Connecticut Junior Republic is situated. Here 
live boys who have been wayward or incorrigible, and who are being trained 
to become “responsible to the fullest extent for the management of the com- 
munity in which they live. As junior citizens in the Junior Republic they obey 
their own-laws and support themselves by labor and thrift—or suffer the lawful 
penalty by means of boy officers and courts.” From among their number the 
boys elect a president, a vice president, a Sfate’s attorney, a judge, a chief of 
police, a clerk of court, policemen, and other officers to govern them. 

Of course, adults superintend the management of this little colony. Tilden 
Gifford is in charge of the republic, and he has several assistants to supervise the 
living quarters of the boys and to instruct them in school, gymnasium, printing 
and carpentry shops, and on the farm. In the main, however, self-government 
is the method by which these wayward boys are trained to become worth-while 
citizens. Boys who break the law of the republic are tried and sentenced by 
their peers. 

In the Junior Republic Citizen, a little paper published by this colony, many 
instances are given which show how self-government works at Litchfield. Here 
is an account of the treatment accorded a boy who ran away, was caught, and 
brought back: 

A citizen who deserted the republic and was caught and arrested, was released to-night 
from government custody on a bail that set the record so far. The reader should know that 
for ordinary cases the usual bail amount required is four dollars (republic currency), an 
ten dollars for the more serious offenses, The total in this case being one hundred and fity 
dollars makes it the highest on record. . 

The deserter put up for security the following articles, which Judge Campbell valued at 
forty-seven dollars: watch, razor, cuff links, suit case, two locks, books, skates, and two good 
skunk skins. Mayo’s trunk and watch made further security for the amount of fifty-five 
dollars; Luttrell offered a cornet for twenty dollars; Bradley signed the bond for ten dollars 
and put up four skates and a pair of skis; Bergen’s lock and a pair of Indian clubs were 
valued at ten dollars; and Braley placed his trunk and suit case on security for eight dollars, 
making a total of one hundred and fifty dollars. ? 

Judge Campbell fixed the bail for desertion at seventy-five dollars; for grand larceny m 
connection with it, twenty-five dollars; and later, when off on that bail, fifty dollars more 
was required when it became apparent that the accused was out of bounds without permission 
and for questionable purpose. Until the following session of court the citizens who became 
bondsmen for his liberty watched him carefully. 
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VEN as he stood before the 

desk in the warden’s office, 

listening with bored tolerance 

to this well-meaning official’s 
stock advice concerning the “straight 
and narrow,” “Jackstraws” Johnson 
was drumming mechanically on the pol- 
ished surface with the fingers of his 
right hand. 

“Now keep away from the old gang,” 
the warden was saying. “Give them a 
wide berth; get a job and be a man. 
Live decently and see if there isn’t a 
lot more satisfaction in playing the 
game square than there is in dodging 


the police. Try it, Johnson. Get a 


start. I hope I won't see you back here 
again.” 
The prison head held out his hand. 


Jackstraws Johnson offered a clammy 
palm. There was no tension in the 
fingers ; no cordiality in the grasp. The 
corner of his mouth turned down. His 
shifty little eyes dropped significantly 
to the five-dollar bill that the fingers of 
his left hand were toying with aim- 
lessly, 
“Sure, 


» | ’ 


live decent,” he replied 
“T’'ll live like a prince” 
—half extending the greenback. “I'll 
go right out and get a room at the 
Ralton Annex. Ah, no, you won’t see 
me back here again, warden. Not so 
you could notice it. I’m off the steamed 
grub for a long time, and the only way 
the bulls will send me up again is to 
job little Willie. Well, I’m on my way. 
So long.” 

“Good-by Johnson.” 

Jackstraws Johnson shuffled out into 


I'll 


enigmatically. 


a free world—determined to execute 
his next crime so cleverly that there 
would be neither any chance of getting 
caught nor any trivial flaws left behind 
him. 

The man paused for a few moments 
outside of the prison gates. Once he 
turned toward the massive walls of the 
State penitentiary. He waved a hand 


deprecatingly and sniffed contemptu- 
ously. 

“Farewell, old jug. I ain’t coming 
back.” 

A moment later the ex-convict 


turned west along River Street In 
less than half an hour he was lounging 
in an inkpot known as “Hop” Manning’s 
place, of his old haunts. He 
needed a stake. “Bing” Shaler would 
be blowing in by and by, and they’d go 
for a feed, while he would hit Bing 
up for some kale to get started. He'd 
got to get a new kit, and he needed a 
few things in the way of clothes. The 
garments he wore were and 
homely, and palpably stamped “stir.” 

In a little corner of The Black Kitten 
Café, Jackstraws Johnson and Bing 
Shaler, discussed matters pertaining to 
their trade and laid crafty plans for 
future. 

“Slough working is profitable, and 
it’s a lead-pipe cinch,” stated Mr. 
Shaler, squinting at his companion 
through a haze of cigarette smoke. 
“It’s a gentleman’s game, and the worst 
you got to contend with in the way of 
bulls is a couple country cops. Did 
you ever see the calaboose down to 
High Rock Beach?” 


one 


coarse 


+} 
tne 
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Jackstraws shook his head. 

“Huh! Holy Mike, it ain’t as big as 
a bedroom over to the Hotel de Grid. 
They got a sign on top of it that says 
_ ‘Police Station’ so’s somebody won’t 
think it’s a ticket office for some place.” 

The other leaned his elbows on the 
table. 

“You said it, bo. Cinch! I’ve been 
doping it day and night, back there to 
the ‘crapper’—State prison—for quite 
a bit. No bulls; no burglar alarm; no 
neighbors handy to most of them swell 
joints; a little pee-wee peter that’s a 
joke. The only thing is to know the 
lay. Survey the dump proper; find out 
who’s home and who ain’t; find out 
where they sleep and when—then crack 
the crib. They had a highbrow party, 
or something, and the women all wore 
their swell rocks—maybe brought ’em 
out from a deposit box in town for the 
occasion. Where do they dump ’em 
after the ball? In the little rat-trap 
they goes. You said it, Bing.” 

“Sure, look at the ‘Lone Wolf’ out 
there in the Newtons. Sometimes he 
cracked two or three cribs a night— 
and got away with it.” 

Jackstraws Johnson was drumming 
on the table with the fingers of his 
right hand. His eyes were half closed. 
He studied the face of Mr. Shaler con- 
templatively. At last he went on: 

“We can make it the life of Reilly, 
kid. We'll hire a cottage at some of 
them plebe resorts a couple of miles 
the other side of High Rock and make 
a summer of it. How you fixed for the 
old mazum to finance this thing until 
we pull a job?” 

“Me? Huh! I’m fixed O. K.” 

“Ts it a go, then?” 

“You betcha.” 

“All right; let’s start framing this 
thing. Meet you over to the room in 
half an hour.” 

In a little back room of the Hotel 
de Gink, with shades drawn, Jack- 
straws Johnson and Bing Shaler 
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planned for a series of crimes at the 
exclusive resort of High Rock Beach, 
No detail was omitted. Every step was 
mapped out with infinite care. So far 
as a series of “perfect” crimes was 
possible, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Shaler 
were determined that theirs would be 
absolutely police-proof. 

In the months that followed, there 
was every indication that Jackstraws 
Johnson and Bing Shaler had projected 
exceedingly well. Two strange figures, 
their bodies shrouded in weird, baggy 
pantaloons and loose jackets, had been 
glimpsed once or twice flitting away 
across some green lawn-carpet as they 
hurried from the scene of a new rob- 
bery. They wore peculiar peaked hats, 
black gloves, masks, and soft, shape- 
less cloth shoes. 

People came to speak of them as the 
two Pierrots. 

Neither the local police nor private 
detectives made any progress. The 
thieves struck when and where they 
were the least expected. They ap- 
peared to possess an uncanny instinct 
that warned them away when officers 
were waiting for them to appear. 

The small safes, which nearly every 
big house depended upon to safeguard 
valuables, the burglars opened by the 
“can-opener” method, and with aston- 
ishing freedom from anything border- 
ing either noise or disorder. The little 
steel vaults might as well have been 
sardine cans for all the apparent oppo- 
sion they offered the two crafty slough 
workers. , 

The idea of the freakish costumes 
had originated in the brain of Jack- 
straws Johnson during his sojourn in 
quod. 

“Those masquerade rigs will covet 
our faces, disguise our general dimen- 
sions, and sort of buffalo ’em generally,” 
Jackstraws had set forth in his appeal 
for their adoption. 

Once safely away from their last 
break, the two thieves carefully se 
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creted their accessories in the way of 
dress and tools; then made their way 
jn a roundabout manner to their cottage 
at High Rock Neck. Both men had se- 
cured employment, and, so far as their 
neighbors were in a position to judge 
them, were hard-working bachelors, 
who attended strictly to their own af- 
fairs. 

It was about the middle of August 
that Jackstraws Johnson and Bing 
Shaler made their biggest haul. 

There had been one of those brilliant 
summer balls at the great Thurston 
castle for which High Rock was noted. 
A fortune in jewels and precious stones 
had been worn by ladies in stunning 
gowns. A number of those present 
were week-end guests of H. R. Thurs- 
ton. Accordingly several brooches and 
pendants and rings and lavaliers had 
been intrusted to the safe in the host’s 
library. 

Several private detectives had been 
employed by Mr. Thurston to safe- 
guard the wealth beneath his roof. To 
one of these men, he said, before re- 
tiring : 

“Now we'll see!” He nodded his 
head with satisfaction, his lids narrow- 
ing. “The society columns have been 
printing stuff about this affair for a 
week. I have taken special pains to 
have the reporters feature the jewels 
that were to be worn. The question is 
—will these yeggs who have terrorized 
the residents of this section all summer 
bite? We are ready for them, any- 
Way.” 

Four detectives concealed themselves 
on the first floor of the Thurston home 
and waited. These gentlemen had been 
awaiting developments for nearly an 
hour and a half when the curved, ta- 
pering point of a jimmy was cautiously 
inserted between the lower sash and the 
ill of a kitchen window—in the home 
of Samuel Lattimer on the adjoining 
estate. 

“T'll bet they have got twenty dicks 
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over to that Thurston farm to-night,” 
murmured Jackstraws Johnson, putting 
a little leverage on the end of his 
jimmy and trying a bite. 

Bing Shaler twisted down the corner 
of his mouth and sneeringly remarked: 

“Aw, sure! That big stiff made a 
fine play, he did. We'll take a crack 
at that box in his library all in good 
time—but not to-night. Ah, no! When 
we start to get woozy and bite bait like 
that it’s time for us to take a vacation.” 

“You’re talking,” muttered Jack- 
straws. “I said it before, I doped it in 
stir—just as long as we play it safe, 
even if we miss the big boodle once in 
a while, the bulls ain’t got any more 
chance of getting anything on us than 
they have of pinching the guy in the 
moon.” 

Johnson, weird and grotesque in his 
costume in the gloom, worked at the 
window cautiously, ever forcing it 
gently upward. Shaler skirted a shrub 
beyond, searching for the telephone 
wires. These he cut. He also severed 
a twisted strand that led to the garage. 
A few moments later he joined the gen- 
tleman known as Jackstraws. The lat- 
ter, crawling over the stockier. man’s 
shoulders, eased himself softly through 
the jimmied window. 

Once on the inside he shielded his 
pocket flash light and played its 
shrouded rays about the room. Having 
satisfied himself that everything was 
all right he poked his head out and ex- 
tended his hand to his pal. 

Together they carefully made their 
way through the cook’s pantry, the 
breakfast room, the huge living room 
and on into the owner’s den. This was 
raised two steps. The safe was behind 
some heavy draperies in a small alcove. 
It was approximately thirty inches in 
height by, perhaps, two feet square. 
Jackstraws Johnson laughed softly as 
he played a thin finger of light over it. 

“Cinch!” he murmured. “Get your 
drills ready, Bing. I'll mosey out to 
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the stair hall and see that nobody 
creeps down on us. Always one crow 
on a high limb, you know.” 

Mr. Shaler knelt before the safe and 
quietly began arranging the tools of his 
trade close to his right hand. Mr. 
Johnson tiptoed toward the reception 
hall beyond, his ears alert, his eyes 
squinting through the blackness. The 
soft cloth overshoes which he wore 
completely muffled his steps and beside 
left no telltale footprints. The gloves 
on his hands completely forestalled any 
alert detectives who might search for 
finger prints. His mask protected him 
against surprise and possible subse- 
quent identification. The shapeless 
costume which enveloped him did much 
to camouflage his general build. He 
was armed and would not hesitate to 
shoot if the occasion arose; yet to- 
night, Jackstraws Johnson found a 
vague uneasiness insistently forcing it- 
self upon him. 

It became so obstinate, in spite of his 
efforts to shake it off, that he made his 
way back to the kneeling and extremely 
industrious Mr. Shaler to be sure that 
everything was well with that gentle- 
man. 

“I got a awful funny feeling’ every 
time I get out in that hall,” whispered 
Mr. Johnson. “It’s just as though 
there was somebody around some place. 
How do you feel?” 

“I feel like getting up and slipping 
you a wallop in the kisser,” grumbled 
Mr. Shaler without turning his head. 
“You losing your nerve, or what?” 

“I’m losing .nothing,” expostulated 
Jackstraws in a whisper. “Can I help 
how I feel?” 

“Well, if you’re scared to do the 
look-out stunt you’d better take a crack 
at this drill and let me go out there.” 

“All right.” 

Mr. Shaler, just a bit of a flicker of 
his flash light allowed to filter through 
a crack in his fingers, softly poked out 
into the great living room. It was of 
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fine proportions, with a generous ex. 
panse of shelves and wall space, Its 
trim was simple in character and 
painted white. The furniture was plain 
and dignified, mainly of old English 
pieces with some American Duncan 
Phyfe tables. On a side of the room 
was a large brick fireplace, and bound- 


ing it on the left was a long divan, 


Beyond was a broad window, its wide, 
comfortable window seat partially hid- 
den by draperies. 

Bing Shaler studied the room almost 
with the eye of an expert. He had 
examined so many interiors in the 
High Rock neighborhood that he felt 
he was something of a connoisseur in 
the decorative art. He slowly circled 
the room, passed on to the reception 
hall, and peered out onto the porch. He 
slowly traced his steps thence to the 
dining room, again through the living 
room, and back to the den. Suddenly 
he stopped. 

Somewhere behind him there was an 
indistinct sound, as of a curtain slap- 
ping in a sudden eddy of air. Mr. 
Shaler’s hair threatened to dislodge his 
masquerade hat for an instant; then he 
cursed at himself under his breath. 
The alert Jackstraws also heard the 
brief clatter. He hastened to the side 
of Mr. Shaler. 

“What was that?” hé muttered ex- 
citedly. 

“Shut up!’ commanded the other 
with an added oath. “You’ve got me 
’most as much an old woman as yout are 
to-night. It ain’t nothing but a curtain. 
What did you do, pull that window 
down from the top a little?” 

“Aw, maybe. TI don’t know. To 
blazes with it! Come on; we'll be 
through here in a few minutes.” 

The two men, after listening care 
fully for several moments, turned theit 
attention to the safe. However, at 
brief intervals, Jackstraws Johnsot, 
perhaps mindful of his boast to the 
warden, cautiously padded out into the 








- reception hall for observation. He had 
been unable to dispel that disquieting 
premonition which seemed to warn him 
of another presence somewhere in one 
of those rooms beyond. 


Dorothy Lattimer had attended the 
ball at the home of H. R. Thurston. 
She had arrived home some two hours 
earlier, accompanied by Richard Pope. 
A question had arisen concerning the 
last dance, which, in a moment of 
pique, she had given to a young gentle- 
man who occupied practically no place 
in her affections. The result was that 
Mr. Pope had taken it upon himself to 
remonstrate in a rather stern manner 
with the young lady whom he believed 
would make an ideal mate. There had 
been something of a scene, as lovers’ 
quarrels go, and Mr. Dick Pope had 
strode off in a huff. 

Upon entering the house Miss Latti- 
mer had placed the pear! necklace that 
she had been wearing in the safe in her 
father’s den. Her mother and sisters 
had already retired. She noticed their 
jewel cases in the compartment that the 
head of the house had assigned to them 
shortly after the two Pierrots had be- 
gun their campaign of looting at High 
Rock. 

Feeling that the events of the night 
were of a sufficiently weighty nature to 
require prompt and serious considera- 
tion, Miss Dorothy had turned out the 
lights and tossed herself down on the 
window seat, tucking her feet under 
her and settling back comfortably 
against the cushions. The rest of the 
family and the servants were in bed. 
She would examine her heart relative 
to the standing of this Dick person and 
then go to bed. 

The sound that had brought Dorothy 
Lattimer back to consciousness was 
that of biting metal, a diamond drill 
tating into steel. It had been a very 
soft note, but sufficiently persistent to 
break at last through her doze. It had 
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taken a long time for the girl to locate 
the peculiar noise, and it had taken a 
still longer period for her to convince 
herself that there were burglars in the 
house. 

A shadowy figure moving softly 
about the room beyond, a thin finger of 
light playing here and there as the 
shape advanced, and a pinch had satis- 
fied her that she was not dreaming. 

After a little she found her mind re- 
volving a number of strategic flank 
movements. The telephone was the 
first. But grave consideration quickly 
convinced her that it was going to take 
more courage that she possessed to call 
the police station at High Rock village. 
She had an idea that before she had 
uttered a word or two of a distressed 
appeal there would be possible violence 
centering about herself. If she could 
reach the stairs and get her father. If 
she only could! 

Twice she began a cautious journey 
toward the stair hall, only to be fright- 
ened again into her hiding place by the 
appearance of that black, silent form 
with its tiny pencil of light, moving out 
from the den in its periodic patrol. A 
flight to the garage for James was 
equally possessed of dangers. There 
might be accomplices outside, : 

It was during one of Miss Lattimer’s 
attempts to reach the broad stairs, her 
last effort, in fact, that she had, feeling 
her way across the living room, 
brushed a book from a table. It was 
the sound that had disturbed Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Shaler. The girl stifled a 
frightened exclamation and _ gingerly 
worked her way back behind the com- 
forting curtain which reached partly 
across one side of the wide window. 

“You poor, silly goose!” she 
breathed. “Stay where you are before 
you get shot.” 

Peeping between the casement and 
the curtain which hid her, the girl 
watched the faint play of light which 
came from the den across the reception 
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hall. After a little she heard the creak 
and strain of metal being forced away 
from its fastenings. 

Jackstraws Johnson and Bing Shaler 
were literally peeling the outer steel 
shell of the safe door away from the 
composition. They worked with the 
quick sureness of professional yegg- 
men. No move was wasted. Ina sur- 
prisingly short space of time they had 
possessed themselves of what money 
the safe contained and a small fortune 
in glitterimg jewels. The eyes of the 
two men shone as they fingered the 
wonderful examples of jeweler’s art. 

“The biggest haul we made yet, 
Bing,” remarked Jackstraws in an 
exultant whisper. “Holy Mike, look at 
that geegaw there! I'll bet there’s 
enough swell rocks in that to buy us a 
private yacht.” 

“We go on a bat after to-night,” 
promised Mr. Shaler. “Oh, you!”— 
patting Dorothy Lattimer’s pearl neck- 
lace with his gloved fingers lovingly. 

“Get the tools together,” directed 
Mr. Johnson. “I'll put this boodle into 
the bag and we'll get set.” 

With his small flash lamp in his left 
hand Jackstraws Johnson began stack- 
ing into a stout bag the loot from the 
safe. As the jewel cases had been re- 
moved from the shattered strong box, 
the contents had been dumped onto a 
table which occupied a position in the 
center of the owner’s den. 

When the man called Jackstraws 
completed his task at this table he 
tightened the strings at the neck of the 
bag and dropped it into a huge pocket 
in the baggy, black suit he wore. A 
moment later he was playing the rays 
of his flash light about the room. 

“Got that kit ready yet?” he de- 
manded in an undertone. 

“In a minute,” muttered the man 
kneeling on the floor, “in a minute. 
What in thunder is your hurry?” 

Jackstraws Johnson’ mechanically 
drew off his gloves. He felt the crav- 
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ing for a smoke. After placing the 
little flat electric torch on the table edge 
where its rays would throw a light for 
the guidance of Mr. Shaler, Mr. John- 
son fished out a box of cheap ciga- 
rettes. 

“Here go, Bing.” He tossed one of 
the smokes down beside his compan- 
ion; then felt for a match. He lit it, 
offered it to the man before the safe; 
then held it to his own cigarette. He 
puffed out the flame and flicked the 
match into a corner. 

From behind the curtain in the living 
room Dorothy Lattimer was watching 
every shadowy movement, her eyes 
bright and steady. She watched the 
man by the table draw on his left 
glove; then hold in the fingers of this 
hand the second glove. Several papers 
were spread across the flat surface. 
The fingers of Jackstraws Johnson 
twitched nervously. 

“And that big stiff of a warden says: 
‘Get a start.’” His words were very 
low, so low that the girl beyond could 
not hear what he said. “ ‘Play the 
game square,’ he says to me, Bing. 
‘There’s more in it than there is in 
bucking the bulls.’ Satisfaction, he was 
talking about, bo, the condemned old 
preacher. Huh! ‘And I hope I won't 
see you back here again,’ he croaks, 
Bing, like the old hypocrite that he is. 
Well, he won’t. And as for getting a 
start—I guess we got it all right—eh, 
Bing, old squaw ?” 

And Jackstraws Johnson _ began 
drumming automatically on the table 
before him with his right hand. 

He puffed at his cigarette and pulled 
on his right glove. 

“‘*And I hope I won’t see you back 
here again,’ he says,” repeated Mr. 
Johnson, as he thrust his leg across the 
sill a few minutes later. “Get a start, 
sing. What do you know about that, 
Pierrot, old skirt?” 


Detective Fred Rigdon selected sev- 
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erat envelopes and sheets of paper that 
had been on the table in the den of 
Samuel Lattimer and spread them out 
before him, using care to handle them 
at the very edges. From a pocket of 
his coat he took a small black-leather 
case. There were several small vials 
within containing powder. He removed 
one of these, unscrewed the cap and 
sprinkled a small portion of powder 
on each sheet of paper and envelope. 

He placed the vial on the table be- 
side him, picked up one of the bits of 
paper, a hand at each edge, and began 
carefully working the powder back and 
forth over the entire surface. He re- 
peated this process with each envelope 
and each scrap of paper, always pour- 
ing the powder that had not adhered 
to the surface back into the vial at his 
elbow. 

On two different sheets of paper that 
had been on that table the night before 


there now stood out through the thin 


layer of dust a jumble of finger prints. 


From among the confused array of pe- 
culiar markings there were two finger 
marks that stood out as clearly as 
though they had been a reproduction 
from a steel engraving. Every line, 
every loop, every whorl stood out from 
the paper as though it had _ been 
stamped on a press. 

The detective screwed the cap back 
on its vial, slipped the tiny bottle back 
into its leather case, and turned te Miss 
Dorothy Lattimer. 

“I strongly suspect,” he said, smiling, 
“that we have here all that is necessary 
for the identification of one of the bur- 
glars who have been operating in High 
Rock this summer.” 

The girl laughed. 

“Then it will be like the old saying 
‘t's an ill wind that blows no one 
good.” Isn’t that the way it goes? I 
realized the minute that man took off 
his gloves that there would possibly be 
aclew if he only touched something be- 
fore he put them back on.” 
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“It’s a nervous habit some people 
have,” explained the detective, “drum- 
ming with their fingers. Psychologists 
offer different explanations, Drum- 
ming or tapping with the fingers or feet 
is called the devil’s tattoo. Now I'll 
go into headquarters and see if we can 
find the man whose finger prints corre- 
spond with these. I haven’t any doubt 
but that these fellows were old-timers 
at the game, and if they were they’re 
probably measured and mugged at the 
inspector’s office.” 

Detective Fred Rigdon, a little over 
four hours later was looking for Jack- 
straws Johnson, recently from up the 
river. He found the gentleman in an 
inkpot known as Hop Manning’s place. 

Two big flat-footed inspectors closed 
in on Mr. Johnson unceremoniously, 
promptly adorning him with jewelry of 
a pattern seldom consigned to vaults. 

“And now what’s the matter?” cried 
Jackstraws, suddenly discovering squall 
clouds on the horizon of his day of 
jubilee. “I ain’t done anything. What’s 
the charge?” 

“Burglary!” replied Detective Rig- 
don. “You and your Pierrot partner, 
whoever he is.” 

“Not me!” proclaimed Jackstraws 
nervously. “I been playing it square. 
You guys are always hounding a fel- 
low.” 

“Tt’s a cinch we’re hounding you,” 
and the officer chuckled. ‘“Hounding 
you right up to the front office where 
we are going to show you a couple of 
the prettiest finger prints you ever 
saw.” 

“Not mine.” Mr. Johnson gulped. 

“Yes, yours,” affirmed the detective. 
“You played your own jig down there 
at High Rock in the Lattimer house 
last night. The next time you get a 
chance to dance outside of the pen don’t 
take off your gloves to light a cigarette, 
and if you do—well, just think twice if 
you play the devil’s tattoo before you 
put them on again.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


A STRANGD old house, dating back to colonial times, is lent by its owner, Rawdon Wells, 

Kennedy Haste and his bride, Evelyn, for their honeymoon. After dinner on the day of the 
arrival of the couple, the young wife goes into the music room to play for her husband, and, a few 
moments later, is found to have disappeared. As there is a legend about a disappearing bride con- 
nected with the old honse, Haste Is alarmed, and, instituting a search, discovers a secret stairway 
leading to the private laboratory of the owner of the house. Following this stairway, he comes upon 
Rawdon Wells himself, although the latter had announced his intention of sailing for England, and 
was supposed to be aboard ship at that time. Haste’s adopted sister, Pandora, arrives on the 
seene, having bad a premonition of evil to the newly wedded pair, and a woman named Frances 
Gillett is also found to be in the house at the time of the bride's disappearance. This Frances Gil- 
le{t is known to have been deeply infatuated with Kennedy Haste. In searching the house, the local 
police find the furnace in the cellar going full blast, although it is midsummer. On extinguishing 
the fire and examining the ashes, they discover some charred fragments of feminine apparel and 
a number of bones, which, from casual inspection, appear to be those of a human being. A young 
but very capable detective from the Sherwin Detective Agency in New York, Vanelli by name, is 


put on the case. He finds that the bones are those of @ man, and that Pandora is probably the 
sister from whom he was separated in childhood, and who was later taken in as a foundling and 
adopted into the Haste family. Vanelli feels a peculiar interest in the case, inasmuch as Rawdon 
Wells’ mother was Italian, and he is cousin to the famous Italian screen star, Paul Magnani, on 


whose recommendation he has engaged his Italian butler, Marianti. 


Pandora is arrested and 


placed in a cell in the local police station at Ardry, but is mysteriously kidnaped and taken to & 
strange room, the ceiling of which appears to be under water. Here she is visited by a man in 
mask and cloak, whose appearance strikes her with a certain degree of terror, “Have you come 


here to kill me?” she asks. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
PANDORA AT BAY. 


HE man wheeled and _ stood 
quietly surveying Pandora 
through the slits in the crape 
mask. He held a large key in 

his hand. 

“I should not have taken the trou- 
ble to bring you to this place if I wished 
to kill you, except under great provoca- 
tion,” he said. 

Pandora gazed intently at the hand 
with the key, trying to recognize it. 
There was a great deal of character in 
hands, she had always thought, and had 
boasted that she could identify those of 
any friend, though his face were hid- 
den and the figure concealed; but this 
man’s hands told her nothing. They 


were very brown, and curiously stiff- 


looking, like the hands of clay models 
for statues. 

It occurred to the girl that, if she 
were nearer and could see more clearly 
through the green dimness of the room, 
she would find that queer, dead look was 
given by very tight-fitting rubber gloves 
such as surgeons wear to perform op- 
erations. 

“You do not know me,” the man an- 
nounced. “It is useless to stare at my 
hands. It would be simpler to ask who 
I am.” 

“You wouldn’t tell .me,” Pandora 
said. “If you were willing for me to 
find out who you are, you would not 
be wearing a mask and—rubber gloves.” 

“Nevertheless, there is a name by 
which you can call me if you choose,” 
he persisted. “It is Masquer. I have 
come here, not to kiil you, but to give 
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you good advice. It will be for the sec- 
ond time. I wrote you a letter 

“Oh, you wrote that letter I found 
in the cell!” Pandora broke in. “You’re 
an enemy of Rawdon Wells! You want 
me to do what will ruin him.” 

“He is already ruined.” 

“IT won’t believe that.” 

“And he does not thank you for help- 
ing him at your own expense. He 
doesn’t care what becomes of you. He 
thinks only of another woman.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” 
said Pandora. “I did believe at first 
that he must be guilty—no, I didn’t! 
I don’t mean that. I was afraid other 
people might believe it—the evidence 
is so strong against him. But now I 
don’t think that horrible thing any 
longer. I’m happy, even here in this 
ghastly place, and I shall go on being 
happy if I never get out in God’s sun- 
shine again! I'll be happy because I 
know now who has done everything— 
worked the whole plot in this dreadful 
business. It is you—Masquer !” 

The man laughed. “Perhaps! In any 
case, why should I trouble to deny it to 
you? Is there a reason why I should be 
afraid of you, Miss Spitfire ?” 

“Wait!” said Pandora. “Isn’t there 
aproverb about the one who laughs last 
laughing best? I’m trying—fearfully 
hard—to remember your voice—your 
hands. I believe I do know you—any- 
how, that I’ve met you before, some- 
where. If I hadn’t, why should you 
wear a mask, disguise your voice 7 

“I will tell you why,” broke in the 
Masquer. “I do these things because, 
in case you take my advice and leave 
this place to go back into the world 
again, you might some day meet me 
and remember this episode. That would 
be inconvenient for me, you understand. 
Now let us waste no more time in per- 
sonalities, but decide whether you do go 
back to the world—or stay here.” 

Pandora’s heart was not beating so 
The very fact that the man 
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in the mask was trying to frighten her 
steadied the girl’s nerves, and his melo- 
dramatic make-up even appealed to her 
sense of the ridiculous. She was in his 
power, it was true, as if she and he 
were the heroine and villain of a movie, 
but it couldn’t do much harm and might 
do some good to show that she thought 
him a ludicrous figure. 

Her first move in this game was to 
burst into a fit of giggling like a school- 
girl. 

“Really I must beg your pardon for 
answering you like that!” she almost 
scbbed when she had got back her 
breath. “It isn’t hysterics. It’s only 
—oh, if you knew how queer you look 
in those clothes and with that black stuff 
over your face! Exactly like a respec- 
table scarecrow. But there! I won't 
laugh any more. lll listen to what 
you've got to say, and if you don’t mind, 
I'll listen sitting down.” Pandora’s 
voice was steady, although her knees 
trembled a little. 

Her impudence took the enemy by 
surprise. At the word “scarecrow” he 
make a quick movement of anger, and 
Pandora thought he would strike her; 
but after an instant’s hesitation he 
changed his mind. “I can make you re- 
gret your impertinence if I choose!” he 
exclaimed, yet the girl guessed it was 
all he could do to control his voice. 

“Of course,” she said in a different 
tone. “You’re master here. You can 
do whatever you choose—except control 
what I’m to do.” 

“T have not told you yet what I wish 
you to do,” Masquer reminded the girl; 
he was so amazed by her manner that 
mechanically he altered his own. 

“You told me in your letter,” said 
Pandora, seating herself in the more 
comfortable of the two old chairs. 


“You disregarded my wishes—my ad- 
vice—expressed in that letter. Your 
answer consisted of the one word, 
olan 


“It did, and it will consist of the 
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same old word again if your wishes are 
the same!” 

“Perhaps not—when I explain to you 
what the consequences will be if you 
remain obstinate.” 

“T suppose you'll threaten to feed me 
to those beastly fishes with their bulgy 
eyes and nasty, receding profiles! You 
can’t do worse than that, anyhow; and 
you may keep your threat, before I con- 
sent to ruin Rawdon Wells! I'll try 
hard to disagree with the disgusting 
creatures.” 

“T make no threats,” the man retorted. 
“T shall simply tell you what will hap- 
pen.” 

“Do!” said Pandora. “But while 
you're telling me things, won’t you tell 
me how you got me out of my cell and 
brought me here? Oh, and by the way, 
I should rather like to know where this 
room is.” 

“You shall have both those explana- 
tions if you decide to be sensible,” was 
the reply. 

“You seem to want everything for 
nothing!’ exclaimed Pandora. “Sup- 
posing, even, that I gave you a written 
statement of all I know about Evelyn 
Haste, what guarantee would I have 
that you would set me free, unharmed ? 
The way you are got up you look capable 
of tearing out my tongue and cutting off 
my fingers so I could neither speak nor 
write, once you’d finished with me—the 
way people kept their promises and 
freed their prisoners in the Middle 
Ages. You'd better be more diplomatic. 
Make a concession or two, to begin 
with, if you want to win my confidence. 
Tell me about the prison—and tell me 
where I am!” 

“Very well, why not?” said the man. 
“After all, to tell you what you ask can 
do no harm to me or any one—what- 
ever becomes of you. The affair of res- 
cuing you from your cell was easy for 
me. I had the matron and her police- 
man husband in my pocket. That made 


the letter business easy, too. And as 
for this place—can you not guess?” 

“It's at Hidden Hall!’ Pandora 
gasped, on a sudden inspiration. 

“Of course! Where else should it 
be? This is the real hidden hall.” 

‘But,” she stammered. “Rawdon 
Wells told me once, when I asked if 
there were any significance in the name 
Hidden Hall, that there was nothing 
hidden at all, and that Hidden was only 
one of the family names in the old Colo- 
nial days. Surely, he ought to know, 
and if he had known, he wouldn’t have 
lied to me.” 

“Rawdon Wells ought to know, but 
the fact is that he doesn’t,” said the 
Masquer. ‘The secret was lost at the 
time the Hidden branch of the family 
was supplanted by the Wells branch. 
It has never been found again—till I 
found it—by accident.” 

“You?” echoed the girl, so deeply in- 
terested that she forgot her load of trou- 
ble. “Are you an architect? I know 
Rawdon has had architects down to look 
for secret rooms and passages. They 
did come on a concealed door and a 
stairway leading to the cellar, but noth- 
ing else I ever heard of- és 

“T am not an architect,” the man 
broke in, “and if. I had been, I should 
not have discovered the hidden hall, be- 
cause this place where we are now is 
not in the house. There are no myste- 
ricus spaces to be accounted for by an 
architect, not even under the house, 
though the entrance is from that cellar 
you spoke of.” 

“Oh, then I know where it must be!” 
Pandora interrupted. “Under the pool 
in the Persian garden. That’s close to 
the house. One looks into it from the 
music room and—the Tapestry Boudoir. 
Good gracious, how little I thought 
when I gazed out of the window into 
that green pool, trying to see the old 
carp they say lives in it, that some day 
I should be down under the water tfy- 
ing to look up!” 
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“That is where you are,” the Masquer 
informed her. “It is only through care- 
lessness and lack of imagination that no 
one found the sécret in the hundred 
years or so- that have elapsed since the 
Hiddens died out and the Wells branch 
of the family came into possession. Peo- 
ple had only to ask themselves, why was 
that concealed stairway made, leading 
to the west cellars, if there were not 
some secret reason for descending into 
the cellar? Once, when Hidden Hall 
was rented to me, I asked myself that 
question, and I set myself to find the 
answer. It was not long before I did 
find it. And so doing, I found this room 
where you are.” 

“It’s a strange story!” said Pandora. 
“And it’s strange they should call this 
room a hall. It’s nothing of the sort. 
It’s just a small room.” 

“The original hall under the pool 
had partitions put into it, and several 
rooms made.” 

“Ah!” cried Pandora. This informed 
her of something she had been anxious 
to know. “And that was done in the 
old days?” 

“No doubt. I found it as it is.’ 

“And you never told Rawdon Wells?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then who made the bathroom next 
door to this? That’s not a hundred 
years old or anything like it, primitive 
as it looks !” 

“I ordered the bathroom made,” said 
the Masquer. “It is primitive, because I 
could employ only one workman, whom 
I trusted to keep the secret, and because 
it had to be done quickly, while the 
house was mine.” 

“But,” the girl persisted, encouraged 
by his readiness to answer, “what inter- 
est was it of yours to make a bathroom 
leading off a secret room in another 
man’s house ?” 

The Masquer laughed, as he had 
laughed before. ‘It was of the greatest 
interest to make this place habitable, 
with a bath and decent furnishing. I 
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do not need to pay rent or ask Rawdon 
Wells for an invitation when I want to 
have bachelor quarters in his house.” 

“You are more and more mysteri- 
ous!” Pandora declared. “I do not 
know what to make of you at all. I 
know only one thing.” 

“And that is?” 

“That you must have a confederate 
in the household, as well as in the police 
station at Ardry.” 

“You are a hitle too clever, young 
lady,” he said, “and after all, that is 
no affair of yours. Now I have told 
you what you bargained to know, we 
will go back to our business together.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MRS. PAYNTOR’S STORY 

RS. PAYNTOR—Evelyn Carroll's 
“Aunt Jean’—was staying at her 
New York apartment for a brief inter- 
val. She usually spent part of the sum- 
mer at the seashore and the remainder 
in the Adirondacks. As a rule a brief 
Stay in the city came in_ between. 
Though Eve’s disappearance was-to be 
kept a secret for the present, the news 
had been broken to Mrs. Payntor by 
Kennedy Haste. She was Eve's only 
near relative; she had chaperoned the 
girl since boarding-school days, and Ken 
felt that, hard though the blow would 
be, she must at once know all of the 

truth that was to be known. 

To his surprise, the pretty, delicate 
little woman had taken it well. She 
encouraged Ken, who had dreaded his 
visit to her with a sickening dread. She 
would not believe that anythiffg horrible 
had happened to Evelyn. 

“No would have the heart to 
hurt her,” she said. “Eve's too pretty 
and charming. [Even if a man meant to 
kill the child as some hideous sort of 
vengeance, when the minute came I’m 
sure he couldn’t. It certainly looks as 
if Rawdon Wells must be responsible 
for her spiriting away. But it will turn 
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out to be a case of kipnaping—no worse. 
You see, Rawdon was wildly in love 
and thought she cared—had a right to 
think so, I’m afraid. And the shock of 
being jilted for his best friend—that is, 
the best after his cousin—may have 
turned his brain.” 

Had Vanelli not been informed on 
the way to town that this interview be- 
tween Ken and Aunt Jean was to take 
place, he would not have dared present 
himself at her apartment. As it was, 
he telephoned there, and reminding 
Mrs. Payntor of their acquaintance in 
the past, told her that he was working 
on the Hidden Hall case. Might he 
call and ask her a few questions? 

The pleasant Southern drawl which 
he remembered answered through the 
phone, and gave willing permission. 
Ten minutes later Vanelli was springing 
out of a taxi at the door of the apart- 
ment house. 

“The pearl man!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Payntor, greeting him in her private sit- 
ting room full of wonderful roses. 
“You know that’s what I used to call 
you. What a strange coincidence that 
you should be working again for our 
family, trying to find my niece.” 

‘It seems stranger than it is,” the de- 
tective said. “I took up the case partly 
because it concerned Miss Carroll, 
partly, too, because I happened to know 
that Rawdon Wells was half Italian. 
I'm supposed to be an Italian.” 

“Oh, indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Payn- 
tor; and Vanelli, whose gypsy eyes 
never missed anything, noticed that she 
colored deeply under a thick though 
quite artistic layer of rouge and pow- 
der. “I am—very interested in Italians 
myself.” 

As she spoke, she glanced involun- 
tarily toward the piano on whose em- 
broidered Chinese cover stood many 
silver-framed photographs. There was 
one of Evelyn and one of Kennedy 
Haste; there were several others, but 
the only Italian whom Vanelli could 
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see there was Paul Magnani. There 
were three portraits of him, all taken 
in different roles in which he had ap- 
peared as a screen star. 

“I think,” the pretty little woman 
went on rather nervously, “that Italians 
are the most romantic, picturesque peo- 
ple on earth, and I just adore them. 
You do look rather Italian. I see, now 
you speak of it, and you are simply the 
image of Ken’s adopted-sister, Pandora. 
Have you met her yet?” 

“Not yet,” Vanelli answered. 

3y this time he was seated on a chair 
opposite Mrs, Payntor’s sofa; and he 
realized with a certain brisk enlighten- 
ment how much she had changed since 
the time when his services had helped to 
restore her lost pearls. She had been 
a good-looking, middle-aged woman 
then. Vanelli had taken her for forty- 
six. Five years had passed, and she 
Was ten years younger—or it wasn’t her 
fault if she was not! In those days she 
had been innocent of make-up, and her 
neat hair had been frankly fading. Now 
she had the pink-and-white complexion 
of a girl; her eyebrows and lashes were 
as dark as Evelyn’s; she had quantities 
of marceled golden hair; and her dress 
was suited to the part of a siren on the 
stage. 

She was in love with a man younger 
than herself, of course. That was one 
of the things Vanelli had come to find 
out, and he had found it out almost at 
first glance. He thought that he had 
already spotted the man, too, but he 
would soon be sure, and he hoped to 
turn several other conjectures into cer- 
tainties as well. 

“So I am like Miss Haste!” he said. 

“Oh, astonishingly! You might be 
brother and sister.” 

“Perhaps we are!” He pretended to 
laugn at this jest. “I hear she was 4 
foundling. So was I—a_ self-made 
foundling! I hope to see Miss Haste. 
Did Mr. Haste tell you how she'd dis- 
appeared !” 
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“Yes, she must have escaped, clever 
little creature! She’s not guilty! The 
+ jdea is ridiculous.” 

“So I think.” 

“Not that I’m fond of the girl. I 
could have been, for she’s fascinating 
—so odd and gypsylike. But she couldn't 
bear I've. Naturally I resented that, 
though I always behaved nicely to the 
child. I used to be quite sorry for her, 
too, She was sick with jealousy!” 

“On account of her brother ?’”’ 

“Well, I suppose she wanted to give 
that impression. She must have known 
that she showed her feelings toward 
Eve now and then, so she hoped people 
would believe it was on account of her 
brother. My private opinion, however, 
Mr. Vanelli, is that she was dead in love 
with Rawdon Wells. Very likely he’d 
have cared for her if he hadn’t met Eve. 
He’d known Pandora and made a great 
pet of her since she was a child; used 
to give her presents and flowers, take 
her motoring, and all that, -I’ve been 
told. But I should say she was—is, I 
mean!—a proud and honorable little 
thing, She wouldn’t have hurt [ve for 
the world. How quixotic that she 
should try to sacrifice herself to save 
Rawdon Wells from suspicion. I don’t 
believe he appreciates it.” 

“I think he will, some day,” said Va- 
nelli, who fully intended that Wells 
should do so. “By the by, that’s a good 
picture of Mr. Haste you have on the 
piano, and a beautiful one of his wife. 
May I ask who is this young man, rather 
like Rawdon Wells, but better looking ?” 

“Oh, that! What a wonder you don’t 
recognize his face, Mr. Vanelli!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Payntor, jumping up and 
fitting—if a plump woman can flit— 
to the piano. “He's one of the most 
popular screen actors in the world, Paul 
Magnani, Rawdon Wells’ first cousin. 
That's why they’re alike. Their moth- 
ers were sisters. Paul is a great friend 
of—of Eve’s and mine. We admire 
him immensely, and he likes us.” 
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“He is certainlyewery handsome in- 
deed,” said Vanelli. 

Mrs. Payntor beamed on him. “That’s 
absolutely true!’’ she agreed rapturously. 
“And he’s as charming as he looks. You 
know, there’s a great romance about 
Paul Magnani. He might have been 
in Rawdon Wells’ place, with that splen- 
did estate and all that fortune, instead 
of depending on his own work for 
money.” 

“Indeed! I didn’t know. Do tell me 
the story,” Vanelli encouraged her. 

The lady was delighted with the invi- 
tation. Evidently she liked to talk of 
Paul Magnani. 

“Yes,” she explained. “The sisters 
were twins. It was Magnani’s mother 
with whom the present Rawdon Wells’ 
father fell in love—in Naples, I think. 
She was a singer—wonderful voice. 
She and Rawdon, senior, were going to 
be married when the twin sister, Fran- 
cesca—a dancer—came home to Naples 
to dance at San Carlo in the famous bal- 
let they have there. She was even more 
beautiful and fascinating than the sis- 
ter, and either she was very unscrupu- 
lous or else she fell madly in love with 
her sister’s fiancé. Anyhow, he lost his 
head completely. The two ran away 
together and were married, leaving the 
other twin flat, as you might say. She 
was so wild with rage and humiliation 
that she married a tenor in the same 
opera company who’d been hopelessly 
in love with her before Wells came 
along. He was a very poor match— 
shiftless and without much talent. They 
led a cat-and-dog life. That was the 
history of poor Magnani’s childhood. 
What a fine nature he must have had 
not to be embittered, and to be as de- 
voted to his cousin as he is, instead of 
brooding over what might have been !” 

“Yes, very fine of him!” agreed Va- 
nelk. 

“Paul used to sing in Italian cafés, 
and weird places like that, to get money 
for his training. When he’d saved up 
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something he began to study for the 
operatic stage, and had glorious pros- 
pects, with his looks and voice; but 
then he got ill. His voice was injured. 
The poor fellow was in despair and 
thought of killing himself; but just then 
—and that was like a play, when every- 
thing happens at exactly the right time 
—his cousin, Rawdon Wells, came to 
Italy on purpose to look him up. He’d 
always wanted to find Paul, since his 
mother—when she was dying, I fancy— 
told him the trick she’d played on her 
sister. Paul and he were about the 
same age. Rawdon insisted upon set- 
tling an allowance on his cousin, and 
invited him to come to America. They 
took a trip together to New York, and 
that’s where Paul got his first start in the 
moving pictures. What a pity we didn’t 
meet them then! But we were in the 
South, and Eve was still a child.” 

‘What an interesting story!” said Va- 
nelli, flattering the little lady. “Mr. 
Magnani must have made a fortune for 
himself as an actor.” 

“Not a fortune, I’m afraid,” sighed 
Mrs. Payntor. “I expect poor Paul is 
rather generous and extravagant. Why, 
for example, he’s away now, having 
some pictures taken along the New Eng- 
land coast. Gloucester is his headquar- 
ters. He has been there since Eve’s 
wedding day—started directly after. 
But look at these lovely roses, my fa- 
vorites!' He has ordered three dozen 
to come to me every day.” 

Vanelli laughed. “Well, that settles 
one question for me, which I meant to 
ask you.” 

“What question?” she inquired curi- 
ously. 

“T don’t need to ask it now. I was 
wondering—in my detective capacity, 
you know—if Mr. Magnani had been 
one of Miss Carroll's admirers before 
her marriage; but a man isn’t in love 
with one woman and sending such flow- 
ers every day to another!” 

“Oh, do you think that?’ 


, 


breathed 
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Mrs. Payntor in ecstasy. “Well, I used 
to fancy he liked Eve. He sometimes 
came with Rawdon when Rawdon’s af- 
fair with her was in full blast, and he 
sometimes looked at her as if—but then, 
most men looked at Eve.” 

Vanelli thought hard for a minute. 
Evelyn was much richer as well as much 
younger and prettier than her .Aunt 
Jean; still, Mrs. Payntor wouldn’t make 
a bad second fiddle. 

She was hurrying on, however, with 
her history of Magnani, as though she 
had read the detective’s mind. 

“Tf Rawdon dies unmarried, Paul will 
be a very rich man, and will have Hid- 
den Hall, so he doesn’t need to be a 
fortune hunter,” she said. “Rawdon’s 
will arranges all that. If he leaves no 
widow or heir of his own, it’s really 
quite fair he should wish to make up to 
his cousin for the past.” 

“Oh, quite, quite!” murmured Vanelli. 
“And where do you say Mr. Magnani 
has been since the.day of the wedding?” 

“In Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
vicinity.” 

“You are quite certain he’s been there 
ever since, and is there still 7” 

“Entirely certain,” said Mrs. Payn- 
tor, with modest triumph, “because he 
wires me every day without fail.” 

Vanelli did not answer. This reply 
of hers had been a blow to his theory. 
It was tottering. It might have to fall. 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN MRS. GILLETT’S ROOM. 


HAT same night Vanelli went back 
to Ardry with Haste, and was 
given quarters at Hidden Hall. Every 
one there knew that he was a detective, 
but he had a way of ingratiating himself 
with each member of the household, no 
matter how humble, making him or her 
believe that every one else was undef 
suspicion. 
His mission being frank and above- 
board, he could go where he pleased, do 
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what he pleased, and ask what questions 
he pleased without arousing resentment. 

There were few old servants indoors 
at the Hall, since Mrs. Jenkins, the late 
housekeeper, had been obliged to leave 
and Davis, the butler, had been replaced 
by Marianti. None of the new ones had 
seen much, if anything, of Pandora 
Haste; but Mrs. Gillett and her daugh- 
ter both remarked the likeness between 
the girl and the detective. 

It was Frances Gillett—requested by 
Sergeant Anson to stay on at the Hall 
for a few days—who spoke of it to her 
mother the first time Vanelli appeared, 
on an invented errand, at the door of 
the housekeeper’s room. 

“Good gracious!” the girl exclaimed, 
as he announced himself. “You gave 
me such a start! I almost thought you 
were Miss Haste disguised as a boy— 
aman. Did you ever see such a re- 
semblance, mother 7” 

Mrs. Gillett was chalk-pale, but per- 
haps no paler than when Vanelli had 
interviewed her on the morning of his 
arrival, He had thought then that she 
looked like a dead woman galvanized 
into seeming life. Yet she had, at that 
time, said nothing about a resemblance, 
nor had her daughter> The detective 
was not surprised, however, at the omis- 
sion on the first occasion, or by Frances 
Gillett’s exclamation now. When he 
came first to Hidden Hall his upper lip 
had been adorned by a small mustache 
and he wore his dark hair brushed back 
from his forehead. His aim had been 
to look as mature and as conventional 
as possible. But since he had seen Pan- 
dora Haste’s photograph he had been 
doing all he could to accentuate and call 
attention to the likeness. In New York 
he had shaved off the dark shadow 
which did duty as a mustache, and he 
now had his naturally waved hair parted 
in the middle, a fashion which made 
him look younger, more boyish—almost 
girlish. To add to this effect, he had 
Ona blue serge suit and sport shirt. 
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No one who had ever known Pan- 
dora Haste at all well could mistake the 
resemblance now, or say vaguely: 
“Who is it you are like?” 

“I—I’ve hardly seen Miss Haste,” 
Mrs, Gillett stammered. “It was only 
—on that awful night when she scolded 
me—oh, quite rightly!—because | 
couldn’t keep calm. I had other things 
to think of than her face then, I assure 
you, Frances. Still—now you recall 
her—I remember her large eyes—her 
short hair. Yes, I suppose there is a 
resemblance, but, of course, there is 
nothing strange in it. We see striking 
resemblances every day. You are an 
American, are you not, Mr. Vanelli?” 

“To tell the truth, Mrs. Gillett, I don’t 
know what I am,” the young man an- 
swered, resting his elbows on the table 
and with his face between his hands, 
looking across at her. 

They were all three in the housekeep- 
er’s sitting room, Mrs, Gillett darning 
some beautiful old linen, and Frances 
with a book of poems in her lap. Va- 
nelli had consciously thrown out all his 
power of magnetism to win them both, 
and felt that he had captured their some- 
what reluctant interest. 

“Like Miss Haste, I’m a foundling,” 
the detective continued. “So there’s an- 
other likeness between us. One of the 
first things I remember is wandering 
alone about a street somewhere along 
New York’s East Side, crying because 
I was®hungry and deserted—a very 
small kid of three or four years old. 
I could speak only Italian.” 

As he talked, Vanelli kept his big eyes 
on Mrs. Gillett’s face. She was look- 
ing at him when he began. Then, after 
a quick dilation of her pupils, the lids 
dropped. She turned away, so that he 
saw her face only in profile. It was 
bent aver her work, but she was not 
working. Vanelli noticed that her hands 
trembled. 

“T had on a funny little red waistcoat, 
which I have kept to this day,” the de- 
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tective added. “And the queer part 
about that is a dream I have sometimes. 
I see myself with a beautiful woman in 
a garden which must be Italian, and 
she is carrying a baby in a red cloak. I 
often wonder if the dream is a remem- 
brance of something real.” 

Mrs. Gillett dropped her thimble, 
which rolled across the floor. Mechani- 
cally Vanelli sprang to pick it up. Fran- 
ces got to her feet also, and the detec- 
tive allowed the young woman to reach 
the thimble before him. She gave it 
back to Mrs. Gillett, and Vanelli saw 
that she looked at her mother in sur- 
prise. 

He felt a strong sense of elation. He 
had meant to make this test, but had 
hoped to learn little from it. Remark- 
able, even mysterious as Mrs. Gillett 
seemed in the situation of housekeeper, 
he had not expected her to know any- 
thing of Pandora Haste’s past—his own 
past, surely linked with that of the girl. 
Yet his stray arrow had hit the bull’s- 
eye! This woman did know something 
—everything perhaps! She was alarmed 
or conscience-stricken, well-nigh over- 
whelmed. 


The detective realized tHat at this mo-, 


ment he had her at his mercy. If he 
chose to spring his discovery upon the 
woman, she might be frightened into 
telling some part of what she knew; but 
he would not be satisfied with part. He 
wanted all.- So he must wait. 

As for Frances, the look of surprise 
he had caught made him think that she 
did not know the secret of her mother’s 
alarm. She wondered what it meant, 
and was dying for him to go, so that 
she might ask questions. 

“You were both kind enough to say 
you’d gladly help in my researches,” he 
said, when the thimble had been re- 
turned. “This is a baffling case! The 
most difficult job I ever tackled. So I 
hope you won't mind, Mrs. Gillett, ex- 
plaining what you meant about ‘seeing 
ghosts’ in this house?” 


The pale woman made a desperate 
effort at self-control. ‘Seeing ghosts?” 
she stammered. “I don’t—remember 
saying—any such thing to you.” 

“It wasn’t to me,” Vanelli explained. 
“Some one—I forget who—mentioned 
hearing you, the night of Mrs. Haste’s 
disappearance. It was in the music 
room or the Tapestry Boudoir. I 
wanted to ask when I met you first, but 
you seemed so nervous I waited. You're 
all right again now, or I wouldn't up- 
set you.” 

She looked faintly relieved, as if glad 
that he supposed her to be all right. 

“I don’t know what I said then,” she 
replied. “I was so horrified by the 
blood and—and everything.” 

“What I was told was like this,” Va- 
nelli persisted. “That ghosts had ap- 
peared to you here at Hidden Hall; that 
you believed in the haunting of the 
Tapestry Boudoir; that you hadn't 
wanted the Hastes to spend their honey- 
moon in the house because of warn- 
ings you’d had—and of what you'd 
seen.” 

“If I said that, I must have been hys- 
terical,” declared Mrs. Gillett; “though 
I confess, I do believe in apparitions on 
a scene where a crime has taken place.” 

“Oh, you think a crime has taken 
place in this house, then?” 

“Probably many crimes, the place is 
so old.” 

“Have you any one particular crime 
in your mind?” 

She looked hunted, but was driven to 
answer: “The bride whe disappeared.” 

“You don’t mean Mrs.. Haste?” 

“Oh, no! The bride of a century ago, 
about the time they lost knowledge of 
the secret rooms—if there are any. She 
was the first Mrs. Wells at Hidden 
Hall.” 

“And an Italian?” 

“Yes; I’ve heard so.” 

“Strange how many Italians have 
helped to make history for this old 
place !” 
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Mrs. Gillett looked up, a flush on her 
cheek bones, but Vanelli’s face was ex- 
pressionless, and she made no answer. 
Instead, she bent intently over her work. 
The detective watched her for a mo- 
ment, then flung a double question at 
her head: “And Mr. Paul Magnani— 
you know him? He comes here often?” 

The eyes of the mother and daughter 
met. It was the younger woman who 
replied: “I know Mr. Magnani. Mother 
doesn’t. She’s lived here only a short 
time, and he’s been too busy with a pic- 
ture his company’s making to visit his 
cousin. He can’t be mixed up in the 
disappearance anyhow! He told me at 
the wedding reception that he was leav- 
ing at once for Gloucester, where he’s 
having some scenes taken among the 
fisher folk for his new picture. There 
was something in the paper next day, 
too, about his going. So you can’t sus- 
pect him of having a hand in the busi- 
n PL 





Ness ! 

“Why should he have?” Vanelli 
shrugged. “He wasn’t in love with 
Miss Carroll, was he?” 

“Certainly not!’ snapped Frances. 
“If he ever did admire her, he changed 
his mind. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he married the aunt; she’s got oodles of 
money. 

“And she’d have more if Mrs. Haste 
died and left her something,” the detec- 
tive remarked. 

Vanelli had now got all he could hope 
for in one interview from the mother 
and daughter, and it seemed from what 
he heard on all sides that no theory 
which included Magnani in the~tist of 
suspects would hold water. A man 
touldn’t be doing moving-picture stunts 
along the New England coast and simul- 
laneously murdering or kidnaping girls 
down in New Jersey. 

Apparently the movie star was inno- 
‘ent and Vanelli must look further for 
tis Unknown. Yet he was not satisfied 
with that conclusion. 

Of course, it might be a coincidence, 
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but it was odd that nearly all the old 
servants had gone about the same time. 
The cook had received a legacy and 
given up service. Mrs. Gillett, in be- 
coming housekeeper, had swept away 
housemaids like cobwebs and imported 
protégés of her own. Davis, the butler, 
had left suddenly, and Marianti had 
been found through the recommenda- 
tion of Magnani. 

Vanelli had tried the gardeners, ask- 
ing if the place had been lent or let, and 
whether—as it was so picturesque— 
moving -pictures of it had been taken 
—say, by the company of which Mr. 
Magnani was a star. But the men who 
had been on the spot all along, even 
through the war years, were old and 
discreet, or forgetful. The detective 
found his thoughts turning toward Da- 
vis, the late butler. Where was Davis? 
How could he be got at? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE KNOCKING. 

THE Masquer’s business was to strike 

a bargain with Pandora Haste. 
She was to tell him all she knew about 
Rawdon Wells and Evelyn Carroll, in- 
cluding the evidence which might con- 
nect Rawdon with Evelyn’s disappear- 
ance. Pandora was also formally to 
take back in writing her confession of 
guilt. She was to state on oath that 
she had made this confession in the hope 
of saving Wells, but that, on second 
thoughts, she found it impossible: to 
continue her perjury. She was to add 
that she had escaped from the police 
station through the connivance of a 
friend, and that she intended to keep 
out of the way until the trial of Raw- 
don Wells was over; this to avoid being 
called upon as a witness. 

In return for writing such a letter, 
Pandora would be released by the 
Masquer from her prison under the 
pool, and placed in a comfortable, com- 
monplace farmhouse, where the only re- 
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straint would be her own word of honor. 
Later, she would be freed. 

If she refused to comply with these 
terms, she would be kept where she was 
for an indefinite length of time. Her 
obstinacy would benefit no one, as in 
prison she could not again testify in 
favor of Wells, and her escape from the 
police station at Ardry would be taken 
to mean that she had lied and was afraid 
of being found out. Besides, the 
Masquer hinted, the time might come 
when it would be inconvenient to retain 
her in her present quarters. It would, 
however, be still more inconvenient to 
set her free if she were an avowed 
enemy. As to the alternative, she might 
draw her own conclusions. 

“T have said that I would not harm 
you except under great provocation,” 
the man reminded the girl. “But—if 
you insist on giving me great provoca- 
tion—you know the saying, ‘Safety 
first!’ I might be obliged to rid myself 
of a menace.” + 

“Meaning me?” Pandora asked. 

“Meaning you.” 

“How would you do it?” she cate- 
chized him. “If you let the water in 
here, you’d spoil all the nice tapestries 
and valuable old furniture. As you 
keep the place for your bachelor quar- 
ters that wouldn't suit you, would it?” 

“Such means would not be necessary. 
The Hidden family who designed and 
made this secret place didn’t lose sight 


, 


of the need for suppressing a prisoner . 


occasionally. They knew how to utilize 
the water. without letting it damage 
their property.” 

This hint chilled Pandora’s spine more 
icily than if the man had described the 
plan for eliminating superfluous per- 
sons. Her imagination supplied the de- 
tails. She could see herself, bound and 
gagged, shot up into the deep-green 
water of the pool, as men have some- 
times been shot through the conning 
tower of a submerged submarine. Long 
years afterward, when Ken and Raw- 
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don Wells were old; her skeleton might 


‘be found, when she herself had been 


almost forgotten. Perhaps the skele- 
ton of the lost bride of the legend was 
there now. 

Pandora had always hated the thought 
of drowning. Still, she would not give 
up. “No, I won’t write the confes- 
sion,” she said. “I’ve made one already, 
and I don’t want to alter it in any way. 
I’ve told you that nothing you can say 
or do will induce me to change my mind, 
and I tell you the same again. So you 
may as well save your breath.” 

She saw the man quiver with rage 
and clench his fists, but she could have 
laughed—a dreary laugh—because she 
saw also’ that he was at a loss how best 
to deal with such obstinacy. He was 
furious, and would thoroughly enjoy 
breaking her head against the brick wall 
as a punishment, but to do that would 
be like killing the goose that laid the 
golden eggs. If she were dead, she 
would be worse than useless ; but living, 
there was always hope that sooner or 
later she might yield. 

When threats and arguments had 
availed no more than a shower of peb- 
bles against a stone wall, Masquer gave 
up for the day. 

“We shall see,” he said, “what a lit- 
tle starvation will do—a_ blockade! 
That’s considered an effective measure 
in war, and it is war between us now, 
You've eaten some of your food, I see, 
and there’s more left, but it won't last 
long, eke it out as you may. I give you 
two days to surrender. At the end of 
that time I will visit you again. Till 
then—au revoir!” 

As the man backed to the door be 
hind the tapestry Pandora made a dash 
—not to escape; she knew that was im- 
possible—but to succeed where she'd 
failed before, and snatch a glimpse 0! 
what lay beyond. He pushed her back 
once more, yet she did see what she took 
to be a narrow passage, and on the op- 
posite side another door. The girl stum- 
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bled backward onto the bed, as the 
Masquer pushed her away from him, 
and the key had turned in the lock be- 
fore she had got to her feet again. But 
at least she had something to think of 
besides the man’s threats! 

She thought of that door across the 
narrow passage; and before her mind’s 
eye she hastily sketched a plan of the 
reconstructed Hidden Hall, as she now 
imagined it. 

“It’s very simple,” Pandora told her- 
self. “For some reason they wanted 
separate rooms down here, so they made 
two small ones of this size by running 
up walls and making a passage just wide 
enough for a man to squeeze through. 
Now I know where the voice that fol- 
lowed the echo came from! Somebody 
is in a room across the corridor, and 
when I yelled, the person there yelled 
back. Then the Masquer made a noise 
coming down, and everything had to 
stop.” 

Masquer might have gone to pay a 
visit to that opposite room, but Pandora 
thought not. Her ears were sharp, and 
she would have heard his key in the 
other lock. 

Perhaps he was lurking outside, to 
listen in case she cried for mercy— 
begged to be taken out at any price 
rather than be left alone for two whole 
days without food! Well, she wasn’t 
going to cry for mercy. She would 
wait for a few minutes until—if he 
were out there—he’d lose patience and 
depart. Then she would try for the 
tcho again. But, meanwhile, who was 
Masquer? The girl racked her brain in 
adesperate effort to guess the mystery. 

His voice was so well disguised that, 
it she'd heard it before, she could asso- 
date it with no one she had ever met. 
The figure, with its queer stoop, was 
tendered unrecognizable by that and the 
tak. What with the big, soft hat and 
the melodramatic mask of crape, the 
man might have been an apparition 


without face or head! 
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Though Pandora had no idea of time 
save for the faint daylight, her eyes 
were by now well accustomed to the 
green glimmer, and she peered anxiously 
through the dusk which, it seemed to 
her, was deepening into night. 

“Is it five or ten minutes since that 
brute went out and locked the door?” 
she asked herself. ‘Anyhow, when I’ve 
counted sixty I'll pound on the wall and 
call out again.” 

3ut she had not got to thirty-five 
when the silence broke. There came a 
muffled knocking, which sounded far 
away, but there was no mistake. A 
knocking it was! 

Pandora ran to the locked door be- 
hind the tapestry, and somehow her 
hand, grasping the curtain, brushed 
against a small protuberance on the wall 
which she had missed before. 

She forgot her counting. For an in- 
stant she forgot even the knocks. “An 
electric-light switch!” she gasped, and 
pressed the tiny knob. 

Instantly the room was not flooded, 
but bathed with a brighter light than 
that of the fading day. It was green 
also, and therefore must filter through 
green glass, since it was not colored by 
the water. At first, she could not see 
whence this light came, but looking up, 
she spied four small, green globes, one 
in each corner where wall and thick 
glass ceiling met. At best, it was not 
much brighter than forest twilight, with 
sunset drifting through an emerald roof 
of leaves. No doubt Masquer made 
this improvement for his own sake, but 
had feared a bright light lest it should 
shine up through the pool in the Per- 
sian garden. He would have calculated 
just the safe amount, when he had had 
the work done. Well, it would spare 
her the horror of black darkness through 
the long nights! 

“Who are you?” she called. 

The voice behind the echo answered, 
but Pandora could catch no words. 
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“Good gracious, if it’s Eve Carroll 
the girl gasped, half aloud. 

Pandora had not liked Evelyn. The 
girl was frankly aware that she had 
been jealous. She had never tried to 
excuse herself. It had almost broken 
her heart when Rawdon fell in love with 
Miss Carroll. In her despair she thought 
it quite broken, and that life was over! 
But she hadn’t hated Evelyn then. She 
had only been sad. It was when Evelyn 
threw away the love for which Pandora 
herself would have given half her youth 
that the girl had felt actual hatred. 

In those days—the days when Eve- 
lyn and Kennedy Haste were first en- 
gaged, Pandora would have been glad 
had she heard that Eve Carroll was 
dead. Yet she had not been quite so 
@sperately miserable as when Rawdon 
had been Evelyn’s lover. Something of 
the old palship between her and Raw- 
don Wells had been saved from the 
wreck of his happiness. At first he had 
said nothing about the blow that had 
fallen on him. He had seemed glad to 
have Pandora with him, though he had 
forgotten her while the sunshine of Eve- 
lyn’s favor had shone upon him. 

Then, one day—not long before the 
wedding—his anguish had burst forth 
in a torrent of words. He had not 
meant them, of course, and Pandora had 
tried to put them out of her mind; but 
there had come a time when she couldn’t 
help remembering. Even then it was 
Evelyn she blamed—Evelyn who would 
be responsible for everything, no mat- 
ter what happened. Now, however, 
when she thought that Evelyn was a 
prisoner like herself in this secret place 
under the pool, Pandora’s heart warmed 
faintly toward the other girl. 

“Eve! Eve!” she called, and beat 
upon the door, 

There was an answer, but again the 
voice was muffled by distance. 

“TI wonder if she understands teleg- 
raphy!” Pandora thought. She herself 
had learned it during the war, but had 
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not practiced much. However, she re 
membered the fetters of the alphabet in 
the Morse code. 

Now she snatched off her shoe and 
began to rap out with its heel the name 
of Eve Carroll. To that she added: 
“Do you understand ?” 

There was silence as she tapped, and 
the instant she stopped, knocking began 
again, but it was not in code. It had 
no meaning, she was sure, and regret- 
fully the hope of exchanging messages 
had to be. given up. 

“How terrible!” the girl groaned. 
“Think of Ken agonizing about her, al- 
most mad with grief. Think of Raw- 
don accused of murdering her! Think 
of that masked beast scattering blood 
and finger prints about and burning 
skeletons to fix the guilt on Rawdon, 
while Eve is here all the while!” 

It seemed to Pandora that she must 
do something for the two men she loved. 
She had done her best, but, she must 
do more. If Evelyn were imprisoned 
here, the Masquer would not let het 
go free until Rawdon was ruined or 
dead; perhaps—for his own protection 

not even then. She and the girl she 
had hated—but did not hate now— 
would be got rid of, unless—unless,she 
could think of some way out. 

Was there a way? 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DAVIS MYSTERY. 
ITH all Vanelli’s keenness and 
diplomacy, he failed to learn what 
had become of the late butler at Hidden 
Hall. 

Barring Marianti, who had _ taken 
Davis’ place, and whom Vanelli did not 
care to question on this point, there was 
nobody likely to know the man’s ad- 
dress, unless one of the two old serv 
ants who remained, the head gardener 
and a lodge keeper. Making friends 
with these, the detective learned with 
out direct inquiries that neither had any 
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knowledge of Davis’ private life. He 
was a queer chap, liked by none, though 
perfection as a butler. He had kept to 
himself, and on leaving Hidden Hall 
had not mentioned where he was going. 

Vanelli had no better luck at Ardry 
and other neighboring villages. The 
more difficult became the game, how- 
ever, the more firmly he determined to 
play it to the end. By telephoning the 
Sherwin Agency, he arranged for an 
advertisement to appear next morning 
in all the most important New’ York 
papers. A firm of attorneys asked for 
news Of Samuel Davis—the Christian 
name was recalled by the Ardry post- 
master—late butler at Hidden Hall, Ar- 
dry, New Jersey, who would, by ap- 
plying immediately to them, learn some- 
thing to his financial advantage. 

That would tempt Davis out of his 
hole, thought Vanelli. And it did, the 
result of the ad bringing with it an elec- 
tric shock of surprise. Samuel Davis 
wired to Attorneys Topham & Topham 
from Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

He was there, he telegraphed, visit- 
ing a relative, and being confined to his 
room with gout, could not at present un- 
dertake the journey to New York. He 
would, however, be glad to hear at once 
what was the object of the advertise- 
ment. Had money been left him, and 
if so, how much? 

Vanelli had arranged that a colleague 
thould go to Gloucester and try to catch 
ight of Paul Magnani on one of his 
moving-picture excursions. Davis be- 
ing at Gloucester, the two birds could 
be killed with one stone—if it were 
aimed by a sure hand. Vanelli would 
have liked that hand to be his own; but 
ie could not leave Hidden Hall just 
then, 

The ex-butler gave his address in care 
of General Delivery, Gloucester, Massa- 
thusetts, but Vanelli’s substitute, John 
Murdoch, had only to show his creden- 
tals to the postmaster of that town to 
dear his way of all difficulty in the mat- 
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ter of identification. A wire to Davis 
warned him to expect a letter contain- 
ing particulars, and such a letter was 
dispatched at the same time with the 
telegram. It contained a check for 
twenty-five dollars, signed by John Top- 
ham, and informed Mr. S. Davis that 
it came from an anonymous friend, 
grateful for a past kindness, which he 
perhaps had forgotten. It said, also, 
that a further sum would be handed 
over, at a personal meeting, when Mr. 
Davis could keep an appointment at the 
lawyer’s office in New York. 

Murdoch was invited to sit in the 
postmaster’s room, and when a letter 
for Samuel Davis was inquired for, he 
was promptly told. This gave him time 
to slip out into the public office and see 
the legal-looking envelope delivered— 
after a slight delay—to a respectably 
dressed old man. He had little doubt, 
from the description given him, that it 
was Davis himself, in spite of the al- 
leged attack of gout which confined him 
to the house. 

This person could not control his im- 
patience till he got outside, but halted 
in the middle of the post office to open 
the letter. Murdoch had time, there- 
fore, while pretending to fill out a 
money-order application, for a thorough 
inspection of the squat and _ elderly 
claimant of the letter. 

The man was a curious mixture of 
two types, neither agreeable—frog and 
fox. He had the figure, short neck, and 
thrust-up chin of a frog, and the sly, 
slant, black eyes, pointed nose,. and 
square, whiskered jaws of an old fox. 
He read the letter eagerly, though with 
a puzzled air, sneered at the twenty- 
five-dollar check, and finally stuffed en- 
velope and all into his pocket. Then, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, he 
marched out of the office. 

At a safe distance Murdoch followed, 
and after a walk of nearly a mile saw 
Davis go into a small but pretty house 
beyond the limits of the town. It did 
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not look in the least like a house where 
an ex-butler would stay, visiting a rela- 
tive. 

Returning to the central part of town, 
Murdoch went to a real-estate agent, 
described the house, said he had taken 
a fancy to it, and asked if it might be 
sold or let. As a matter of fact, said 
the agent, the place was generally let 
furnished during the summer. This 
season the usual tenants had been unable 
to come, and Mr. Magnani, the moving- 
picture star, had taken the house for a 
few weeks only, at a high rent. The 
agent understood that the actor was ill, 
however, and his part was being played 
by an understudy. . 

The discovery that Davis was an in- 
mate of Magnani’s house—probably a 
servant there—interested Murdoch. Be- 
sides, the fact that those two were un- 
der the same roof would save him time 
and trouble. He had been ordered to 
learn all he could concerning the move- 
ments of Magnani, as well as to get at 
Davis, and he knew that Vanelli wished 
to determine whether there was a con- 
nection between the two. This connec- 
tion, dt least, was now proved at the 
start, and Murdoch concocted a telegram 
to Vanelli in the Sherwin Agency’s code. 

The answer came early next morning: 

At any price get into that house and see 
Magnani. Imperative. 

Murdoch whistled as he read this or- 
der. He had heard since wiring Vaftelli 
that Magnani was seriously il!, and 
could not see even the manager of his 
own company. A doctor was with the 
actor, and nobody else was let in. 

It was all very well to say “Impera- 
tive” in the telegram. There was.a still 
stronger word in the English language 
—‘Impossible.” Still, Murdoch meant 
to try. 


Meanwhile, the architect sent for by 
Kennedy Haste had come to Hidden 
Hall with an assistant, and together the 
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two had made strenuous efforts to get 
at the heart of the secret ; but, according 
to their report, the secret seemed to have 
no heart! Nothing could be discovered 
that had not been discovered already; 
the hidden door in the Tapestry Bou- 
doir and the concealed staircase behind 
this door, which led to the cellar and 
had there an equally well-concealed exit 
behind a stone pillar, apparently solid, 
moving outward in a groove. 

It was admittedly odd that so much 
troublé should have been taken to make 
a secret way down into this cellar, which 
was connected by archways with two 
newer cellars under wings of the house. 
Logically, the hidden staircase should 
have led to sométhing important which 
might need to be reached secretly and 
in haste; but no measurings or conjec- 
turings brought to light that “something 
important.” « 

The architect, accordingly, gave it as 
his opinion that nothing of the sort ex- 
isted. There might have been a plan, 
he suggested, which was never carried 
out. If so, the stairway, with its hidden 
doors at top and bottom, would be satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

With this opinion—which was that of 
a great expert, and made after exhaus- 
tive research—Haste had to be satisfied. 
But Vanelli had one of his hunches that 
for once the architect was wrong. He 
felt that he was going to find out some- 
thing at Hidden Hall—something, per- 
haps, which would make the whole mys- 
tery clear. And for Vanelli the whole 
mystery did not begin on the night of 
the Haste wedding. To find the real 
beginning—which might account for 
much of the rest—he believed that he 
must go back a good many years. 

In the hope of getting at that begit- 
ning, he had made friends with Raw- 
don Wells, and had convinced himself 
that, innocent or not in the case of Eve- 
lyn Carroll, Wells was unaware of any 
further secret in the construction of the 
house. If Mrs, Haste were a prisonet 
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in some hidden room, Rawdon Wells 
had not put heré there. As for Pan- 
dora, Wells had no motive for hiding 
the girl, She asserted that she had 
“done away with Eve,” and if Rawdon 
could be cleared, she was the one to 
clear him. No, it was a very different 
person who needed to suppress Miss 

Haste; and Vanelli clung to his belief 
that this person was responsible for both 
disappearances, 

His clews were few, and—excepting 
the bones, which were those of a man, 
thus indicating a plot against Wells— 
not satisfactory. His conclusions were 
based on ideas, rather than proofs. 

It would be impossible to keep the se- 
cret of Mrs. Haste’s and Pandora’s dis- 
appearance from the public much 
All the servants at Hidden Hall 
were pledged to silence, but some one 
was sure to talk, or Mrs. Payntor would 
confide her anxiety to a friend, and 
there would be a newspaper sensation. 
This would be terrible for Haste, and 
disastrous for Rawden Wells. Even if 
Wells were proved innocent, the story 
would follow him like a snarling dog 
throughout his life. 

Constant dancing attendance upon 
Mrs, Gillett had gained Vanelli a point 
or two. She kad confided to him that 
she was “mediumistic.” All her life, 
since childhood, she had “seen things.” 

How and why she had come to Hid- 
den Hall as housekeeper—a pose in 
which she appeared to be an amateur 
Vanelli could not find out to his satis fac- 
tion. She had done some services for 
the Wells family in the past; Mr. Wells 
had always kept track of her, she said 
vaguely. Investments of hers had gone 
wrong. She had been in temporary 
trouble. 

Just then the housekeeper’s place had 
been vacant. “Mr. Wells had offered it 
tloher. Frances had Wished her to ac- 
cept, and she had done so, but she had 
ever been happy in the house. She 
had seen many ghosts. Even by day- 
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light she saw them. Among others was 
the spirit of the vanished bride of the 
first Wells who had ever lived at Hid- 
den Hall. This ghost had appeared 
after the invitation had been given to 
the Hastes for their honeymoon. It had 
come also to Mrs, Gillett in dreams, 
warning her that much the same fate 
would befall the new bride if she ven- 
tured to visit Hidden Hall. 

Mrs. Gillett stated that she had told 
Rawdon Wells all this, begging him 
to repeat the story to no one. He had 
promised to keep the secret, but he had 
laughed at the warning. Mrs. Gillett 
would have liked to write Miss Carroll, 
even if it were only an anonymous let- 
ter, begging her not to come to Hidden 
Hall, but this she had not dared to do. 
She had, however, suggested that Fran- 
ces should speak to Kennedy Haste— 
not mentioning the ghostly warning, but 
hinting that the drainage was not in a 
perfect state. This Frances had refused 
to do. As she had herself frankly con- 
fessed to Vanelli, if Kennedy Haste was 
determined to marry Evelyn Carroll, she 
wanted them to spend their honeymoon 
at Rawdon Wells’ place. There were 
those letters of Eve’s she expected to 
find. in Rawdon’s desk and show to 
Haste! 

What Frances said Vanelli took with 
many grains of salt. The more he saw 
of the housekeeper’s daughter, the more 
he felt convinced that she had had a far 
more serious motive for wishing Evelyn 
Carroll to be under that roof, and for 
wishing to be under it at the same time 
herself, 

As for Mrs. Gillett, however, the de- 
tective could not help believing more or 
less in her sincerity. He took it that 
honestly thought she had seen 
ghosts; but there was something more 
than the spirit bride’s warning which 
had wrecked her nerves, making her 
jump at the slightest sound. She had 
perhaps told him no untruths, but she 
had not told all the truth. 


she 
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The night of the day when he tele- 
graphed Murdoch, “At any price get 
into that house,” the detective was rest- 
less. He had been excited by the news 
from Gloucester, which had affected 
him like a draft of strong wine; and 
with his theory dancing bright as a will- 
o’-tlre-wisp before his eyes, he deter- 
mined to have another look round the 
cellar after every one had retired for 
the night. 

Having been given his choice of a 
bedroom—save for those occupied by 
Wells, Haste, and other members of the 
household—Vanelli had selected quar- 
ters overlooking the Persian garden. He 
made his choice because the room he 
asked to have was directly above the 
Tapestry Boudoir, and a staircase not 
far from his door would take him down 
to that region without delay jf need 
arose. Also, the Persian garden fasci- 
nated him. It formed a court inclosed 
on three sides and open only at one end, 
beyond which could be seen immense 
Lebanon cedars. These shut out the 
surrounding country as with a dark 
screen, and he!ped the garden to give a 
perfect illusion of the Orient. 

There were queer little trees cut in 
strange shapes, with red roses looped 
over them. The paths were paved with 
wonderful tiles brought from Persia by 
a John Hidden, a great traveler. Also, 
there was the pool designed and made 
by him, one of the last Hiddens who 
had lived at Hidden Hall. It was longer 
than square, this pool, and at each end 
was a curious flower bed. These beds 
represented Persian prayer rugs, the 
blended colors of the low-growing, dim- 
tinted blossoms forming the patterns. 

Seen from the windows overlooking 
the garden, the effect was extremely 
beautiful; and the marvelous tfles which 
lined the sides of the pool could be seen 
for some distance down under the clear 
green water. Whether the bottom of 
the pool was paved in the same gorgeous 
and extravagant way was unknown, as it 
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was supposed to be very deep; and fresh 
water flowing in from’a spring, it did 
not need to be drained. Now and then 
a glint of silver or gold flashed under 
the surface as fish glided through the 
beryl depths; and as Vanelli looked out 
from his window to-night the moon lit 
the pool with a pale, mysterious glim- 
mer. ' 

Suddenly, as he gazed—scarcely con- 
scious of what he saw, since his thoughts 
were elsewhere—a strange thing hap- 
pened. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
SG: S. 


FoR a moment Vanelli thought that 
there must be something wrong 
with his eyes—or his brain. It seemed 
as if a light flashed up from the pool. 
The sequined glitter of the moon lit 
the surface, but this light was different. 
The moon-glints were silver. The light 
that pulsed and disappeared was green. 
It made the pool look like a mirror, 
The gleam came again—a pale, em- 
erald flash; but it vanished in an in- 
stant, leaving /Vanelli to wonder if he 
had really seen it. Then, once more 
there passed the fleeting glint; and it 
was either an optical illusion or else it 
was even: more astonishing than it had 
seemegl at first. The lights now flashed 
at regular intervals and with method. 
Almost before he knew what he did, 


Vanelli found himself reading in a whis- 


or: S.0O.5. 5 O.S.t 

Very faint as the lights were—s0 
faint that, unless his eyes had been on 
the pool when they began, Vanelli would 
have missed them—they were unmis- 
takably not moonlight. When the de- 
tective had assured himself that some 
body was signaling for help by means 
of lights thrown on the pool, he sup 
posed that a torch was being used at 4 
window or on the roof, or possibly 
focused from a corner of the garden 
behind screening trees; but he leaned 
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far out to peer in all directions and 
found that every visible window was 
dark. No light flashed from the roof, 
nor from behind trees. Nevertheless, 
those faint green flickerings still trou- 
bled the pool, dim as the pale flame of 
a glow-worm, yet plainly visible to a 
watching eye. 

Was the gleam on the water or un- 
der it : 

Ah, that was what it looked like—as 
if the light shot up from beneath! 
“Great Scott!” gasped Vanelli. 

got it at last.” 

Without another word, or even with- 
out another thought, he kicked off his 
shoes, and taking the electric torch he 
had got ready for his excursion to the 
cellar, he padded, pantherlike, out of the 
room. 


Now Vanelli 


“T've 


understood why the 
architect’s industrious measurements 
had been made in vain. Nothing had 
been discovered in the house, because 
there was nothing to discover—except 
The “hidden hall” existed, 
as the name of the place indeed indi- 
cated, with its impudent piay upon 
words ; but it was under the pool in the 


away out. 


Persian garden. 
The old house was dark and very 
quiet. It was an hour when those un- 


ler its roof should be asleep. The de- 
tective had purposely waited until late 
for his visit to the cellar, but he walked 
cautiously lest some board should creak 
and.some ear catch the sound. He was 
aprivileged person at Hidden Hall, and 
had aright to go and come as he pleased, 
even after midnight ; but if his unproved 
—perhaps unprovable—suspicions were 
just, there would be a spy about the 
place, bound by love, or fear, or money, 
0 report upon his movements. He 
guessed that this spy and Frances Gil- 
lett were the same; and Frances was an 
adversary not to be despised, even by so 
able a detective as Vanelli. Her room 
was far from his—as far as the farthest 
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end of the house—but, if she were 
watching him it would be by night as 
well as day. 

Vanelli used the secret door and stair- 
case leading down from the Tapestry 
Boudoir in order to reach the cellar. 
He chose this way because he knew that 
a dog of Frances Gillett’s—a_ sharp- 
voiced fox terrier—slept in the house- 
heeper’s room, and he would have to 
pass that door if he descended to the 
cellar by the obvious route. 

He knew the secret of the spring, over 
which he had brooded a good deal lately. 
The mechanism was practically noise 
less if carefully handled; but to-night 
he was excited and must have bungled, 
for the door behind the tapestry stuck 
in its groove and the push he had to give 
sent it home with violence. Vanelli 
had shut each door behind him as he 
passed, yet the noise the tortured mecha- 
nism made seemed to his jangled nerves 
to echo throtigh the house. It seemed, 
too, that he heard some other sound—a 
sigh, a rustle, the tap of a heel, and had 
he been superstitious his heart would 
have jumped, for the Tapestry Boudoir 
was haunted by the ghost of the long- 
vanished bride—that mysterious beauty 
who had disappeared a century ago, as 
Evelyn Carroll had disappeared the 
other night. 

The detective, however, prayed it 
might be nothing more perilous to his 
plan than a ghost. He would have se- 
cured his retreat by closing the secret 
door again, but dared not do so lest it 
should stick once more. His electric 
torch guided him down the 
stairway in the thickness of the wall, 
and then the cellar opened out before 
him—the cellar of the furnace and of 
Rawdon Wells’ laboratory. 

The cavelike depths under the ancient 
house—of which this central 
was the oldest part—were black as pitch, 
save for the small, wandering gleam of 
light sent forth by his electric torch. 
Vanelli paused for a moment, mentally 
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taking his bearings. The Persian gar- “I’ve got till dawn,” he muttered, 
den and the pool should be south, or “but the sooner the better. Who knows 
straight ahead of him.as he stood. This  what’s happening down there?” 

was the wall, then, where he must The words made no sound, yet at that 
search, he told himself! There should instant a door opened, and a light 
be a brick which masked a spring. To streamed out, shining full upon his fig- 
find it among a thousand other bricks ure, dimming the glow of the pocket 
would be like looking for a needle in a_ torch. It was the door of the labora- 
haystack. Nevertheless, he would find tory, and framed in it appeared Rawdon 
it. He must! Wells! 

To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Saturday, August 6th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week and that you will not have long to wait for the 
final installment of this serial. 


A PLAN TO STOP CRIME 
[XN commenting on the recent world-wide crime wave General Brice P. Disque, 
expert on criminology said: 
“There is a way to stop crime, and crime can be eliminated in direct ratio 
to the extent to which that method is adopted. That way seems to me to be: 
Honor your police department. Pay it well. Protect its members and _ their 


families in retirement or widowhood. 

“Relieve the courts of the power and duty of awarding sentences. Confine 
them to the determination of the question: Did the accused commit a crime? If 
he did, then require the courts to commit him to the State prison without regard 
to time. 

“Honor and respect your prison officials and demand, in all posts of re- 
sponsibility in the prison, honorable and intelligent men who are students of 
penology. Make the prison modern, with sanitary buildings and a staff of com- 
petent helpers. Place upon the prison authorities full responsibility for the re 
lease of prisoners and their subsequent conduct. ; 

‘A prison should be divided into five distinct units. -The receiving untt 
should be absolutely secure against escape. It should be supervised by a corps 
of experts, who, as rapidly as possible, should classify all newcomers and assign 
them to one of the next three units. The permanent unit should be a separate 
prison, so constructed that escape would be practically impossible. Send to this 
place those men who are habitual, hardened, and deliberate criminals and leave 
them there until they die. The probationary unit also should be a separate prison, 
strongly built, but with less security than the permanent unit. Send to this place 
all men who seem to indicate a possibility to reform. Have them watched ovet 
by experts who come into daily contact with the prisoners. A securely com- 
structed infirmary unit should be used as the place of confinement for the men- 
tally defective. This unit should be under the charge of experts whose duty 
it should be to cure, if possible, the defects. Prisoners would remain here tor 
life unless cured. Then there should be a liberty unit, in which the prisonet 
would have a certain amount of freedom to act on his own initiative. 

“I would never discharge a man until after he had passed through the liberty 
unit and then served a period on parole.” 
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BLEEP would not come to Tel- 
legan’s eyes. Visions of great 
wealth were teasing his imagi- 
nation and keeping him 

awake, For nearly an hour he had been 
‘humping his pillow and thinking of the 
bundles of bank notes contained in 
Mitchell Pemberton’s little black bag. 
He had caught a glimpse of them only 
once since his employer and himself 
arrived in New York, but that one 
glimpse had been tantalizing him for 
lays, 

As he lay on his back in the dark ho- 
tel room Tellegan found it fascinating 
pastime to try to estimate how much 
money was in the bag. The bundles 
were tightly packed, he had noticed, 
and each oné was secured with a narrow 
paper strip, indicating that they had 
n opened since Pemberton him- 
self drew the money from his bank just 
before they left Chicago. Tellegan’s 
chief glimpse into the inside of the bag 
had revealed that the strip around the 
uppermost bundle bore the «legend 
$1,000.” 

In his mind’s eye Tellegan tried to 
visua!ize the dimensions of the bag. It 
was a rather small affair, like those 
carried by bank messengers, but it 
would easily hold twenty-five or thirty 
bundles. If each bundle contained one 
thousand dollars, then the total must be 
something like 

The simple calculation made Telle- 
gan’s mind reel a little. Measured ac- 
cording to the standard of a big man 
of affairs like Pemberton, it was not 
such a staggering amount, but to a pri- 
vate secretary drawing a modest weekly 


not bec 


stipend it was a fortune. It pleased 
Tellegan to think what he might do with 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars. 
The drudgery of his secretarial career, 
which he had secretly hated for many 
years, would be ended ferever. No 


-more would he have to submit to Pem- 


berton’s gruff and sometimes insolent 
dictation. His dreams of independence 


would come true at last, and he would 
no more have to worry over what would 
become of him in his old age. 

It was a rosy picture that Tellegan’s 


imagination painted. Being a shrewd 
and far-seeing man, he would naturally 
invest the money. The inside knowl- 
edge he had gained while working for 
Pemberton would enable him to place 
it so that it would draw the maximum 
with the minimum of risk. 
would be a 
a car, 
fashionable sub- 


of interest 
In due course of time he 
wealthy man. He would 
a house in one of the 
urbs, servants to wait upon him, leisure 
to indulge the pleasures that had been 
denied him in the past, and, best of all, 
he would no longer have to take orders 
from Pemberton. 

Tellegan shook 


have 


himself. Suddenly 
the picture faded. He was still a pri- 
vate secretary, dependent upon his 
weekly pay envelope and without pros- 
pects for the future. The dismal real- 
ity seemed all the more depressing by 
contrast with the enchanting illusion 
that had just vanished. He sighed bit- 
terly and turned his eyes toward the 
wall that separated his room from the 
suite occupied by Pemberton. No 
doubt Pemberton was still awake, for 
he seldom retired till after midnight. 
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He was a veritable dynamo of energy, 
and Tellegan often wondered how he 
managed to spend so many hours at 
work without breaking down. 

He slipped from the bed, for he was 
too wide awake for sleep, and crossed 
to the opposite wall. Just on the other 
side, only a few feet from where Tel- 
legan stood, was the black bag with its 
compactly arranged bundles of bank 
notes. The solid wall seemed symbolic 
of the barrier that separated him from 
the attainment of his dreams. 

Tellegan switched on the light and 
looked at his watch. It was only a few 
minutes after eleven. His thoughts 
were in the next room while he turned 
the winding knob of the timepiece. He 
had wound it an hour ago, before going 
to bed, but, like many other men, Tel- 
legan had a habit of giving the knob a 
few twists whenever he looked at his 
watch. He wondered what Pemberton 
was doing. Reading or writing, no 
doubt, or perhaps he was planning his 
movements for the next day. He had 
seemed greatly worried of late, Telle- 
' gan had observed, and he had wondered 
what was the reason. Evidently the 
mysterious business that had brought 
Pemberton to New York, where he had 
registered at an obscure hotel under an 
assumed name, was not ‘turning out 
well. 

It was nothing new for Pemberton to 
travel incognito, for there were delicate 
angles to his business interests that 
sometimes made secrecy necessary. 
Furthermore, he had a strong aversion 
to reporters, and being a man of promi- 
nence, he would have had an army of 
them camping on his trail unless he 
safeguarded his privacy. The only un- 
usual thing about the present trip was 
that Pemberton’s secretiveness extended 
even to his private secretary, in whom 
he usually confided. Tellegan had been 
told nothing of the errand that had 
brought his employer to New York. 
He was at a loss to understand why he 
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had been taken along, unless it were bee 
cause Pemberton always felt lost with- 
out him. 

The reason did not matter, Tellegan 
told himself. He had no curiosity; his 
trainings as a secretary had stifled that 
trait. Yet he could not evade the 
thought that the situation was interest- 
ing. The reason Pemberton carried so 
much money with him was, of course, 
that he could not cash checks at the 
New York banks without making his 
identity known, and doubtless he needed 
such a large amount to carry through the 
business that had brought him to the 
metropolis. The danger was not par- 
ticularly great, for none but Tellegan 
knew what the little black bag con- 
tained, and Pemberton had every rea- 
son for trusting his secretary. Yet, 
Tellegan told himself again, the situa- 
tion had its interesting points. Fora 
man to travel about incognito with 90 
much money in his possession was to 
tempt fate. If anything should happen 
to him 

A knock at the door interrupted the 
secretary’s thoughts; then he heard 
Pemberton’s deep bass voice: 

“Awake, Tellegan?” 

“Yes, Mr. Pemberton.” 

“T want you.” 

“In a moment, Mr, Pemberton.” 

As he hurried into a few clothes Tel- 
legan was incensed at himself for his 
meek submission to the curt commands 
of his employer, but his face showed no 
sign of rebelliousness when he stepped 
out in the hall and passed through the 
door of the adjoining suite. 

Pemberton was seated at the writing 
desk, and a glance at his face drew 4 
gasp of astonishment from the secre 
tary’s lips. For several days the capi- 
talist had seemed haggard and worn, 
but in the past few hours his face had 
turned ghastly. 

“You are ill, Mr. Pemberton!” ex 
claimed Tellegan. “Let me call a phy- 
sician.” 
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With a wave of his hand Pemberton 
motioned the secretary to a chair. He 
toyed nervously with a pencil while he 
bent a penetrating gaze on Tellegan’s 
face. He was big and_ broad-shoul- 
dered, and he had the kind of domineer- 
ing personality that sways weaker men 
with a glance or a gesture; but at this 
moment he seemed a mere shadow of 
his former self. Only his eyes, blood- 
shot and red-lidded, were as active as 
ever, and Tellegan felt as though they 
were searching the depths of his soul. 

“Tellegan.” Pemberton’s voice was 
hoarse, and he controlled it with diffi- 
culty. “I have tried and tested you 
numerous times since you entered my 
employ, and I believe I can trust you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Pemberton,” mur- 
mured Tellegan. He was not looking 
at his employer, but at the newspaper 
spread out on the writing desk. There 
was a bulge in the center, as if some- 
thing were hidden under it. 

“I’m going to tell you something that 
will give you a jolt, Tellegan. My only 
reason for taking you into my confi- 
dence is that I don’t seem able to think. 
My nerves are shattered and my mind 
is paralyzed. I’m a wreck, Tellegan. 
I've got to ask somebody’s advice, and 
you're the only one I can trust abso- 
lutely.”” 


He paused, and the secretary looked 


at him in wonder. He could scarcely 
realize that the broken and shivering 
man before him was Pemberton. 
“To-morrow,” the capitalist went on, 
“a committee selected by the stockhold- 
ers will examine the accounts of the 
Pemberton Trust Company. They will 
find a shortage of something like a quar- 
ter of a million.” m 
“What, sir?” exclaimed Tellegan, 
starting so violently that he nearly fell 
out of his chair. ‘You don’t mean——” 
“Exactly, Tellegan. In plain words, 
I've stolen nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion. *The cause of it all can be stated 
in one word—speculation. It’s a long 


story, but the details don’t matter. Like 
every other fool who has tried the same 
game, I hoped to replace the money ih 
time.. Like the others, I failed. When 
I learned that the stockholders were 
quietly instituting an investigation, I 
raked together all the cash I could lay 
my hands on and came here to New 
York. I hoped to raise enough money 
through confidential agents of mine to 
cover the major part of the shortage. 
If I failed, I meant to take the cash I 
had gathered and board a steamer for 
some foreign port. I—well, I failed, 
Tellegan, and to-morrow or next day 
the whole world will know that Mitchell 
Pemberton is a—thief.” 

“Great—great heavens, sir!” stam- 
mered Tellegan; and out of a corner of 
an eye he glanced inta the bedroom in 
the rear. Under the bed was the black 
bag that had been teasing his imagina- 
tion for several days. 

“Yes, a thief,” Pemberton went on. 
“Until an hour ago | didn’t realize just 
what the word meant. This afternoon 
my mind was made up to leave the 
country on a steamer that sails in the 
morning. A little while ago I discov- 
ered that it was impossible. It came to 
me in a flash of self-revelation that, no 
matter how far I might go, I would not 
be able to run away from my 
science. Maybe it was weak and fool- 
ish, but I felt that I would be better off 
dead than as a fugitive from justice, 
with my guilt and shame exposed to 
the whole world. I decided to try some- 
thing else.” 

With a sudden movement he snatched 
up the paper from the writing desk, and 
Tellegan stared in astonishment as he 
saw the cause of the bulge he had pre- 
viously noticed. It was a pistol, and 
its brightly polished surfaces testified 
to recent purchase. 

“You—you meant to kill yourself?” 

“As the lesser of two evils, yes.” A 
ghost of a smile twisted Pemberton’s 
lips. “I thought it would be the easiest 


con- 
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way out. I sat here with my watch in 
one hand and the pistol in the other. I 
meant to pull the trigger the moment the 
hands of my watch pointed to twelve.” 

He gave a hoarse chuckle; it im- 
pressed the secretary as hideous. “It 
seemed proper that I should die at the 
very start of the day that would witness 
my disgrace. Too, I thought it would 
be easier to press the trigger if I set a 
definite point of time for the act. Be- 
sides, midnight was still a comfortable 
way off. I see now that my real rea- 
son for deciding on the stroke of mid- 
night for my deed was to postpone it 
as long as possible, but I didn’t realize 
it then. Here I sat, staring at the watch 
that was to signal me into eternity. 

“Then something happened. An ab- 
surdly small thing, Tellegan. My hand 
must have trembled, for the watch 
dropped to the floor. The thud seemed 
to shatter a spell. It awoke something 
within me; it was the life impulse, I 
guess. Anyhow, I discovered that I 
had sunk so low that I didn’t even have 
the nerve to kill myself. I put the 
watch back in my pocket.” 

The secretary stared in astonishment 
at the spectacle of Mitchell Pemberton 
unmasked. The man who had ruled as- 
sociates and subordinates with a hand 
of iron was now a shuddering wreck. 
Tellegan knew that nothing but the utter 
coilapse of his stamina could have 
forced from his lips the confession he 
had just made. 

Pemberton drew himself up a little. 
His burning eyes looked about him, as 
if to survey the paltry fragments of his 
self-respect. 

“T rely on you now, Tellegan,” he 
went on. “I never before realized how 
much I depended on you. My will is 
broken; my nerves are frazzled. You 
must tell me what to do. For Heav- 
en’s sake suggest something, Tellegan !” 

The secretary seemed to ponder. His 
face was grave and showed none of the 
elation which he felt. Like all men 
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with dwarfed souls, he secretly gloated 
over the fall of a giant. A\ll the resent- 
ment he had nursed in the past now 
flared up in a flame of vindictive grati- 
fication. 

“Tt’s an awkward situation, Mr. Pem- 
berton,” he murmured. “I hardly know 
what to suggest. But you can’t remedy 
matters by killing yourself. Suicide 
is tf 

“T didn’t call you in to hear you mor- 
alize,’ Pemberton interrupted with 
something of his former vigor. ‘“\What 
I want is sound, practical advice; not a 
sermon.” ‘ 

The secretary’s glance traveled about 
the room. Suddenly, as it rested on the 
black bag, his gaze grew rigid. Some- 
thing seemed to click in his mind. He 
turned his head slightly, and his eyes 
gleamed behind narrowing lids as hé 
saw the pistol lying before Pemberton. 

“T can’t help it, sir,” he said meekly. 
“When I hear a man of your kind talk 
about suicide, I just have to speak my 
mind. It was very foolish, sir. In case 
the temptation should come back to you, 
I’ll take care of this.” 

He crossed the floor and picked up 
the pistol. He wondered why his hand 
trembled as his fingers touched the cold 
metal. Pemberton merely watched him 
in silence, and he went back to his chair 
and sat down. He gazed abstractedly 
at the weapon while trying to gather his 
thoughts. Tellegan had not felt so 
queer in years. The blood was pound- 
ing against his temples and every nerve 
in his body was writhing with a strange 
tension. Now and then a magic spell 
seemed to draw his glance to the black 
bag. 

“This State has a law against carry- 
ing firearms,” he pointed out, wonder- 
ing why he kept dangling the pistol 
from his hand instead of putting it m 
his pocket. 

Pemberton shrugged impatiently. “I 
bought it several weeks ago in Chicago. 
Don’t know just why, unless I had 4 
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premonition that I might need it some 
day. But don’t sit there and gabble 
about trifles while the world is crash- 
ing about me. Why don’t you advise 
something ?” 

Tellegan forced himself to look 
straight into the other’s burning eyes. 
“What I have to suggest may not meet 
with your approval, Mr. Pemberton.” 

“Out with it! Iam in your hands.” 

The secretary hid a smile with his 
palm. Once a man of iron, Pemberton 
was now like soft clay. He could do 
with him as he wished. 

“How much money does the bag con- 
tain?” he inquired. 

“Thirty-two thousand dollars.” 

“Thirty-two thousand, eh?” Telle- 
gan’s face’ did not. betray the elation he 
felt. ‘“There’s only one thing to do, 
Mr. Pemberton. Take the odd two 
thousand dollars and get on a steamer 
for South America. It isn’t much, but 
with a man of your resourcefulness and 
energy it is enough fora start. In a lit- 
vhile you will get your grip back, 
ind perhaps in time you will be able to 
ke complete restitution.” 


ld 


“And what about the balance—the re- 
maining thirty thousand ?” 

“It must go back to the Pemberton 
Trust Company. I’m going back to 
Chicago in the morning, and I will see 
that the money is put where it belongs.” 

Pemberton looked hard at his secre- 
tary. Lvidently he was trying to think, 
but his mind was not equal to the task. 

“Two thousand isn’t much,” he mut- 
tered. “Only a little loose change.” 

“You are forgetting, Mr. Pemberton, 
that if I did my full duty according to 
the law I would hand you over to the 
police. I am compromising with my 
conscience in order to help you. I 
should really Why do you look at 
me like that, Mr. Pemberton ?” 

The financier had half risen from his 
chair. Tellegan shrank back a little. 
The old Pemberton seemed to be look- 


ing at him through those blood-streaked, 
red-lidded eyes. He had a feeling that 
they were seeing through him, that they 
were reading his mind. A clammy per- 
spiration broke out on his forehead. 
Of a sudden the handle of the pistol 
seemed to burn his tightly clenched 
fingers. 

Pemberton gave a_ short, hoarse 
laugh. “You confounded hypocrite!” 
he declared, rising from his chair. “I 
see your game. You meant to hustle 
me out of the country and keep the 
thirty thousand for yourself. Very 
clever, Tellegan, but 5 

Tellegan scarcely knew how it hap- 
pened. A diabolical voice seemed to 
whisper in his ear. He raised the pis- 
tol, and he had a curious feeling that 
the finger that pressed the trigger was 
not his own. He heard a crack, then 
the odor of burned powder assailed his 
nostrils. Through the blood-red mist 
that swam before his eyes he saw Pem- 
berton drop to the floor like an inert 
weight. 

An exclamatory oath escaped from 
his lips. ‘What have I done?” he mut- 
tered dazedly. 

He stood rigid, staring down at the 
lifeless heap. Over the right temple 
was a rose-colored stain. Pemberton’s 
death was instantaneous. Tellegan 
could scarcely realize that the dead, 
glassy eyes were the same that had ran- 
sacked his soul barely a minute before. 

With a mighty shudder he came out 
of his stupor. He glanced anxiously at 
the door, half expecting that an insistent 
knock would sound any moment. He 
waited, listening, but the oppressive si- 
lence that had followed the shot re- 
mained uninterrupted. He noticed with 
relief that the windows were. closed. 
Apparently the sound of the shot had 
not penetrated the walls. With a qua- 
vering intake of breath Tellegan told 
himself that he was in no immediate 
danger. 

His glance fell on the black bag. The 
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sight steadied him and spurred his mind 
to action. It contained thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars, Pemberton had said. Tel- 
legan’s mind swam before the stagger- 
ing thought that the money was all his. 
With Pemberton dead, he was the only 
living man who knew what the bag con- 
tained. His impulse was to take it and 
run, but his innate shrewdness con- 
quered. His abrupt disappearance 
would be regarded as suspicious, and he 
had no desire to become a fugitive. He 
wanted to enjoy the money in peace and 
security. 

His brain was cooling rapidly; his 
wits were quickly rising to the emer- 
gency. Again he glanced’ at the bag. 
It seemed the symbol of dreams come 
true. The sight of it steadied his nerves, 
and he could even look at the lifeless 
form on the floor without a shudder. 
Resolutely he bent his mind to the task 
of planning his next move. He looked 
absently at his watch, and a new thought 
flashed into his mind while from force 
or habit he turned the knob. 

It lacked only fifteen minutes of 
twelve. Time had passed swiftly, so 
crowded with dire events had it been. 
Soon the midnight hour would strike. 
He recalled that Pemberton had meant 
to shoot himself the moment the hands 
of his -watch reached twelve. A mere 
trifle—the falling of the watch to the 
floor—had shattered Pemberton’s nerve, 
and Tellegan saw a touch of grim irony 
in the fact that the result was the same 
as if the capitalist had carried out his 
original intention. 

He smiled, and then. an inspiration 
came to him. He must: do something 
to insure his own safety, and what 
would be more effective than to make 
it appear as if Pemberton had put his 
suicidal impulse into action? All that 
was needed was a slight rearrangement 
of the and a few extra touches 
to give finish to the whole. Tellegan 
knew he could do it convincingly; be- 
sides, it was the most natural thing in 


scene 
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the world for a man who faced expo- 
sure to kill himself. 

With grim resoluteness he set to 
work, Panting and puffing, he lifted 
the body from the floor and placed it 
in the chair beside the writing desk. 
The head sagged limply, and one arm 
drooped loosely over the side of the 
chair. Next Tellegan carefully wiped 
the handle of the pistol and dropped it 
on the floor beside the chair. He stud- 
ied the effect, then nodded approval. 
The scene was just as though Pember- 
ton had carried out, step by step, his 
original plan. 

Finally, after wrapping his hand in‘ 
a handkerchief, Tellegan searched the 
dead man’s pockets. _He was deter- 
mined that no slip or oversight should 
mar the perfection of his scheme. It 
was just possible that among Pember- 
ton’s papers there was a memorandum 
referring to the money in the bag, and 
if so it must be destroyed. He thrust 
his hand into one of the side pockets of 
the coat. A moment later he drew out 
a crumpled piece of paper. He 
smoothed it out against the table and 
noticed that something had been writ- 
ten on it. A mutter of mingled sur- 
prise and elation fell from his lips as 
he began to read: 


For reasons of 
my own I[ have been stopping here under 


I am Mitchell Pemberton 


an assumed name. I am writing this at 
eleven o'clock. In precisely one hour I shall 
kill myself. My motive will become apparent 
before long. MITCHELL PEMBERTON. 
Tellegan scanned the writing closely. 
It betrayed a shaking hand, but Pem- 
berton’s bold and uncouth strokes were 
easily recognizable. The blunt phras- 
ing was also characteristic of the dead 
man. Tellegan these details 
with gratification, but uppermost in his 
mind was the jubilant reflection that 
fate was playing into his hands. It was 
lucky that Pemberton had not burned 
the note when the suicidal impulse left 
him. Tellegan smoothed out the creases 


noticed 











in the paper as well as he could and 
placed it in the center of the writing 
pad, directly in front of the dead man, 
The luck that so far had attended him 
made him feel a trifle giddy all of a sud- 
den. His fingers shook as he detached 
Pemberton’s watch from the chain and 
laid it on top of the note. Then he 
stood aside to give the scene a final in- 
spection. 

“Perfect,” he mumbled. 

He had staged the scene with flawless 
realism. On the desk was a note. in 
Pemberton’s handwriting which stated 
his intention to kill himself on the stroke 
of midnight. On top of the note was 
the watch by which he had timed his 
deed. It was all so real that Tellegan 
could imagine him sitting there staring 
down at the watch whose crawling fin- 
gers would, as Pemberton himself had 
put it, signal him into eternity. The 
secretary felt certain that a casual 
glance would suffice to convince even the 
most skeptical detective that Pemberton 
had killed himself, 

Finally he picked up the black bag 
and moved toward the door. Presum- 
ably the chambermaid would knock on 
the door in the morning, and after re- 
peated knocks there would be an investi- 
gation that would result in the finding 
of the body. At any rate, Tellegan pre- 
ferred that some one other than him- 
self should make the discovery. Not 
that he had anything to fear, he quickly 
told himself as he backed out of the 
room, but it was just as well that some 
one else should raise the alarm. 

Back in his own room, he locked the 
door carefully before he opened the 
bag. He was glowing and tingling with 


Thanks to his 


pleasurable sensations. 


keen wits, together with the fortunate 
circumstances that fate had thrown in 
his way, he could feel wholly at ease. 
At last he was free of the tyranny Pem- 


erton had exercised over him. Better 
til, thirty-two thousand dollars in cash 
his possession. He fingered 
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the bundles of bank notes in a fasci- 
nated way, scarcely able to realize that 
they were real and not merely figments 
of his dreams. 

Presently he shook himself out of his 
pleasant abstraction. Though it seemed 
scarcely necessary, it would be prudent 
to hide the money. There was not one 
chance in a thousand that the police 
would search his room; there would be 
no occasion for doing so in view of the 
self-evident fact that Pemberton had 
killed himself. Yet Tellegan was not 
disposed to take chances. He would 


_play doubly safe and eliminate every 


risk. His own bag contained a false 
bottom in which he had often carried 
confidential papers on his trips with 
Pemberton. It was not a particularly 
ingenious hiding place, but it more than 
answered the requirements, and the 
money would be safe enough there. 

In a few moments the packages of 
bank notes had been transferred to his 
own bag, and he undressed quickly and 
turned out the light. Roseate dreams of 
the future kept hifir in a state of tin- 
gling wakefulness. As soon as the med- 
ical examiner had rendered his opinion 
and the police had concluded their per- 
functory investigation, he would start 
life all over again. Lying on his back 
in the dark room, Tellegan basked in 
bright hopes. 

Hour after hour passed. Presently a 
wisp of dim gray light filtered into the 
room. Tellegan sat up in bed and 
lighted one of the cigarettes he had 
never dared smoke in Pemberton’s pres- 
ence. Though he knew he was safe, 
his nerves were not quite steady, and 
he needed something to compose them. 
He would feel better after the brief or- 
deal that, as a matter of form, would 
follow the finding of the body. He 
wished time would speed a little faster. 

He took his watch from his vest 
The glow from the point of 
his cigarette showed him that it was 
The body might not be found 


pocket. 


only five. 
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for some hours yet, and he chafed at 
the long wait. To while away the time 
he tried to think of the future once 
more, but somehow his thoughts would 
no longer turn in that direction. Time 
and again he found himself staring at 
the dark wall that separated his room 
from the scene of death. He wondered 
why it was that his eyes and his mind 
so persistently went back to the other 
room. Could he have forgotten some- 
thing? Impossible, and yet he had 
heard that the shrewdest criminals’ are 
often betrayed by some absurdly slight 
blunder. Infinitesimal clews had caused 
the undoing of the cleverest rogues. 
He felt sure he had made no slip, that 
his crime was perfect in every respect, 
and yet 

Tellegan sat very still, An hour 
passed. The window shades were con- 
stantly taking on a brighter hue. Step 
by step he reviewed his crime and the 
precautions he had taken to avoid de- 
tection. He was positive there was no 
flaw, no loophole through which the law 
might reach him. Time and again, half 
aloud, he told himself that he was safe; 
yet now and then he felt as if drops of 
cold water were trickling down his 
spine. The faintest of finger prints 
might mean the electric chair ; the slight- 
est error might tear the whole fabric of 
his scheme to shreds. - 

He sprang to hisefeet. Unreasoning 
fear was taking possession of him. He 
tried to laugh at it, but his voice had a 
hollow sound. There was only one 
thing to do. He must go back to Pem- 
berton’s room and make sure that he 
had left no telltale marks. It was fool- 
ish, of course, but it seemed the only 
way to end his intangible dread, 

Hurriedly he put on a few clothes. 
He could not remember whether the 
spring lock on Pemberton’s door had 
caught as he closed it. If he could not 
enter that way, he would craw! out on 
the ledge that ran along the wall just 
beneath the windows. Opening his 
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door, he cast a quick glance up and 
down the hall. No one was in sight, and 
it was only a few steps to Pemberton’s 
door. To his relief it was unlocked, 
and in a moment he was inside. 

Standing in the electric light, his eyes 
darted quickly about the room. Though 
he could not understand why, the still 
form in the chair inspired him with a 
terror which he had not felt before. 
The body seemed to have sagged a lit- 
tle deeper into the chair and the fea- 
tures had taken on a fixed, rigid look. 
Tellegan looked everywhere, and in the 
end he felt reassured. He was about 
to return to his own room when his 
glance fell on the watch lying on the 
desk in front of the dead man. 

Now he stared down at the dial with 
a look of astonishment on his face. For 
a few moments his mind was a blank; 
then he picked up the watch and held 
it to his ear. It was not ticking, and 
this explained why the hands pointed 
to five minutes to twelve. 

Five minutes to twelve! The watch 
must have stopped only a few minutes 
after he had put it on the desk. Telle- 
gan’s eyes narrowed. He recalled Pem- 
berton’s statement that the watch had 
fallen from his hand to the floor. No 
doubt the impact had affected the 
mechanism and after running a short 
time the watch had stopped. 

Tellegan drew a shuddering breath of 
relief. He blessed the impulse that had 
caused him to return to the room of 
death. There had been a flaw in his 
scheme, after all. The silent watch 
might easily have brought disaster down 
on his head. There was a discrepancy 
between the note, stating that Pember- 
ton meant to kill himself on the stroke 
of midnight, and the disabled watch 
Even the stupidest detective would se 
that Pemberton could not have timed 
his suicide by a watch that had stopped 
running five minutes before he press 
the trigger. 

Congratulating himself on his narrow 
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The Silent Watch 


escape, Tellegan took out his own 
watch. Though Pemberton’s was 


slightly heavier, there was not much 
difference between the two, and neither 
timepiece had the owner’s initials on it. 
Noting abstractly that it was half past 
six, Tellegan placed his own watch on 
the desk and put Pemberton’s in his 
pocket. Then, after a final critical 
glance over the room, he hurried to the 
door and slipped out. 

He took a step down the corridor, 
then drew back. A man was approach- 
ing from the other end, quickening his 
step as he saw Tellegan. 

For an agonizing moment the secre- 
tary felt as though his brain had turned 
into a leaden lump; in the next instant, 
by a supreme exertion of will power, 
he steadied himself. Something about 
the approaching mian’s gait and the set 
of his shoulder suggested that he was 
one of the house detectives making his 
usual rounds. 

Tellegan’s wits worked like shafts of 
lightning. A bit of clever acting was 
all that was needed, he told himself. As 
yet nothing was lost. The interruption 


only meant a slight change from his 


original scheme. 

He rushed forward and frantically 
seized the other man’s arm. 

“Quick!” he gasped, pointing to the 
door of Pemberton’s room. ‘“Some— 
something awful has happened in 
there !”” 

The other gave one glance at his ter- 
fified face, then started for the door on 
arun. He pushed it open, and a mut- 
tered exclamation fell from his lips as 


he took in the scene at a glance. 

“Nice mess!” he mumbled laconi- 
‘ally. “Swell publicity for the hotel! 
You,” with a sharp glance at Tellegan, 
Stay ri where you are while I tele- 
phone.” 

The secretary meekly acquiesced. 
Though he had quite recovered his com- 
Msure, his appearance was that of a 
Man overcome by terror. With occa- 
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sional shudders he stared at the life- 
less form in the chair, Inwardly he 
was glowing and tingling. He had had 
a bad scare, but it amounted to nothing. 
He had arranged the scene so cleverly 
that he could not fail. 

The other man hung up the receiver, 
and then followed a wait during which 
neither spoke. The door stood open a 
crack, and after a while brisk steps 
sounded in the corridor. Tellegan, who 
stood with shoulders hunched forward, 
turned his head quickly as a youngish 
man with a lanky figure and a rather 
dull face walked in and introduced him- 
self as Detective Sergeant Graham. 

The secretary’s satisfaction mounted 
still higher, The newcomer seemed a 
man of but ordinary intelligence. Even 
if there had been clews to find, 
Graham's sluggish eyes would never see 
them, he felt sure. This impression 
Was strengthened as the detective moved 
leisurely around the room, looking about 
him with a bored and listless expres- 
sion. 

“Well?” he said finally, addressing 
the house detective. “What do you 
know about this?” 

“Nothing. You might ask this gent.” 
He indicated Tellegan. “I saw him 
coming out of this room just as I turned 
the corner in the corridor.” 

The detective turned his dull gaze on 
Tellegan. The secretary’s twitching 
face indicated that he was in the clutch 
of an overpowering dread. Now and 
then a shiver shook his slight, stooping 
figwre, 

“T am Tellegan—Jerome Tellegan,” 
he began, speaking with apparent diffi- 
“T am this gentleman’s secre- 
He inclined his head toward the 
“We came here from Chicago 
four days Mr.—my employer 
nervous and worried, and I 
what to make of it. Last 
night he appeared worse, and I was 
quite concerned about him. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I couldn’t sleep a wink, and 
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toward morning I thought I would go 
to his door and see if anything was 
wrong. All I meant to do was to rap 
and, if he was awake, inquire how he 
was. To my surprise I found the door 
open, and when I walked in I saw ig 

A convulsive shudder finished the 
sentence more eloquently than words 
could. Graham nodded understand- 
ingly. There was not a trace of skepti- 
cism in his face. 

“Why did Mr. Pemberton travel un- 
der an assumed name?” he inquired in 
low, casual tones. 

Tellegan started a little. The ques- 
tion implied that Graham had seen and 
read the note, though a moment ago Tel- 
legan could have sworn that he had not 
even looked at it. 

“How—how did you know, sir? 
stammered. 

Graham smiled. “If you had looked 
around a bit before you rushed out in 
the hall, you would have found a note 
on the writing’ desk.” 

“A note, Tellegan turned a 
gravely puzzled face toward the chair 
where the dead man sat. 

“Did Mr. Pemberton say anything 
that led you to think he was contem- 
plating suicide?” was Graham’s next 
question. 

“Not a word, and [ don’t know of any 
reason why he should do such a thing. 
Then you think it was suicide?” 

“So the note says, and I guess that 
settles the matter. Pemberton wrote it 
about eleven, and it says he meant to 
kill himself at twelve. Nothing new®in 
that. Lots of people who plan to kill 
themselves fix a definite time for the 
act. I don’t know why, but they do. 
Evidently Pemberton did exactly what 
the note says he intended to do. The 
watch he timed himself by is lying right 
in front of him. Nothing for me to do, 
I guess, but turn in my-report.” 

Tellegan heaved a sigh of relief. He 
knew his acting was superb, but it in- 
volved a terrific mental strain, and he 
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was glad that the ordeal was nearly over, 
Graham, however, seemed not ready to 
depart just yet. He stepped over to the 
desk and began a systematic examina- 
tion of the dead man’s pockets. Among 
other things he found a notebook in 
which Pemberton had been in the habit 
of jotting down memoranda of various 
kinds. He compared the writing on one 
of the leaves with the note lying on the 
table. 

“His handwriting, all right,” he mum- 
bled, and Tellegan found new cause for 
gratification. “There wasn’t any doubt 
about it, but it’s just as well to make 
sure.” 

He picked up the pistol lying beside 
the chair, inspected the handle through 
a magnifying lens, and opened the car- 
tridge chamber. With an indifferent 
shrug he placed the weapon on the desk 
and took up the watch. His back was 
turned to Tellegan, and the secretary 
could not see what he was doing, but 
he told himself that all danger was past. 
As he had expected, Graham was mak- 
ing only a perfunctory examination. 
Tellegan wished he would hurry and be 
done with it, for the strain was telling 
‘on him despite his confidence as to the 
outcome, 

Graham turned, and there was a puz- 
zling look in his face. When he spoke, 
however, his voice was  reassuringly 
casual. 

“Mr. Tellegan,” he said, “when did 
you last see your employer alive?” 

“Just after dinner last evening,” was 
the prompt reply. “About a quarter 
after seven, I should say. We talked 
for a few minutes.” 

“And the next time you saw him he 
was dead. What time was that?” _ 

Tellegan chuckled inwardly. Er 
dently Graham wanted to make a show 
of his detective ability. If the detective 
hoped to trip him on a point of time, he 
was doomed to disappointment. Tel- 
legan had the answer to every question 
at the tip of his tongue. 
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“Just a little while ago, sir. 

“I know, but couldn’t you be a lit- 
tle more explicit ?” 

“It must have been about half past 
six. I looked at my watch just as I 
stepped out of my room and——” 

Tellegan stopped short, staggering 
under the realization that he had made 
a colossal blunder. He stared helplessly 
into space, feeling as if every speck of 
color were being drained out of his face. 
He had a queer sensation that Pember- 
ton’s watch, with the hands pointing ‘to 
five minutes to twelve, was burning the 
lining of his vest pocket. 

With a great effort he steadied him- 
self. Strangely enough, Graham ap- 
peared not to have noticed his diseom- 
fiture. Tellegan, cursing his tongue for 
the slip it had made, felt a return of 
courage. If he had been facing a more 
astute man than Graham, his blunder 
might have proved fatal. As it was 

Graham’s next question, spoken in the 
listless tones, interrupted his self- 
reproaches, 

“What time is it by your watch, Mr. 
Tellegan? J am curious to know if 
your watch agrees with Mr. Pember- 
ton’s.”” 

Things swam before Tellegan’s eyes. 
His knees felt as if they were about to 
give way under him. He strove fren- 
edly for self-possession, and a slant- 
ing glance at Graham’s stolid face gave 
him fresh courage. He told himself 
that the detective, disappointed at find- 
ing himself on a case so simple that it 
gave him no chance to flaunt his im- 
agined ingenuity, was only making a 
shallow show. He drew the watch from 
In any event he could not 


same ‘ 


his pocke t. 
afford to be caught in a contradiction. 

“It’s now—let me see—six-forty,” he 
declared with a glance at the dial, won- 


dering how close his guess had come 
to the mark, 

Graham glanced at the watch in his 
hand—the one he had picked up from 
the desk—but said nothing. Tellegan 
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searched his face in vain for a hint of 
what was going on in his mind. He 
thought he had made a close guess, but 
he found the detective’s silence mad- 
dening. 

“Curious thing about this watch,” 
mumbled Graham, again looking down 
at the timepiece resting in his palm. 
“Pemberton evidently died about mid- 
night. The note says he meant to kill 
himself at that time and, as near as I 
can make out, the body looks as if he 
had been dead for five or six hours. 
Yet his watch must have been wound 
within the last hour or so. How do 
you explain it, Mr. Tellegan ?” 

The secretary stared blankly into the 
detective’s face. 

“Just a minute ago I tried to wind 
it,” Graham went on, “but the knob 
wouldn’t move more than a quarter of 
a turn. That would seem to indicate 
that the watch had been wound shortly 
before. Dead men don’t usually wind 
their watches. What’s the matter, Mr. 
Tellegan? You look sick.” 

Tellegan felt a wild impulse to 
scream. A blunder—a ludicrously small 
one—had upset his whole brilliantly con- 
ceived scheme. With terrible vividness 
he saw what had happened. He recalled 
having looked at his watch just as he 
made the exchange, and from force of 
habit he must have wound it then. He 
always turned the knob when he looked 
at the time. He had acquired the habit 
a long time ago. Just how long ago he 
could not remember, but—— 

Graham came a step closer. In the 
palm of his outstretched hand reposed 
the watch. His eyes seemed as slug- 
gish as ever, but Tellegan had a queer 
sensation that they were looking through 
him. 

“SO,” Graham shortly, “you 
Maybe you will tell 


said 
wound it yourself. 
me why?” 

Tellegan gripped the back of a chair 
for support. He tried to find an an- 
swer, but his mind was a whirling chaos. 
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His thoughts grouped themselves 
around insignificant trifles. Just when 
was it he had acquired the cursed habit 
of winding his watch whenever he 
looked at it? Oh, yes—he remembered 
now! His watch had stopped once as 
a result of his failure to wind it, and 
in consequence he had been late at the 
office. Pemberton had given him a ver- 
bal lashing that he was destined never 
to forget. He had resolved that it 
should never happen again, and from 
that day on she had gradually fallen 
into the habit of twisting the knob a 
turn or two whenever he consulted his 
watch. 

“Well, have you nothing to say?” de- 
manded Graham. 

Tellegan scarcely heard him. He 
wanted to laugh. There was a touch 
of ironical humor in the fact that Pem- 
berton, the man he had murdered, had 
instilled in him the habit that at this 
moment was proving his undoing. Pem- 
berton, under whose domineering hand 
he had cringed and fawned, was exert- 
ing his influence over him even after 
the man himself was dead. And only 
a little while ago Tellegan had congrat- 
ulated himself upon having rid himself 
of a tyrant! 

He looked about him out of fear- 
crazed eyes. He had a grotesque feel- 
ing that Pemberton was laughing at 
him. 
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Graham came another step forward, 
With a sudden motion he jerked the 
watch from Tellegan’s pocket. A grin 
wrinkled his face as he glanced at the 
dial. 

“Five minutes to twelve!” he said 
with a chuckle. “You made a pretty 
good guess when I asked you the time 
a while ago. Not at all bad, considering 
that you weré looking at a dead watch. 
I’m just beginning to get the hang of 
this. By the way, that note of Pember- 
ton’s looks as though he might have 
crumpled it in his hand after writing 
it. It’s wrinkled in several places, and 
there are no finger prints at all on his 
revolver. That’s queer. Let me try 
these on you, Tellegan.” 

The secretary made no resistance 
when Graham snapped a pair of hand- 
cuffs around his wrists. Every ounce 
of mental and bodily energy seemed to 
have gone out of him. 

“Might be a good idea to search this 
bird’s room,” he heard Graham say to 
the house detective. “I haven’t got the 
motive straightened out yet.” 

Tellegan heard no more. Only two 
thoughts stood out clearly in the churn- 
ing chaos in his mind. His scheme, 
which he had looked upon as a work of 
genius, had been torn to shreds. The 
future he had pictured in such rosy 
hues was darkened by the overshadow- 
ing specter of Mitchell Pemberton. 


CLOSE WATCH KEPT ON STEEPLE JACK 


|X the Blackwell’s Island penitentiary, New York, there is a prisoner, a steeple 
jack, who is watched closely because he is more capable of effecting an escape 


than other prisoners. 


Before the completion of the new structure, in which af 


elevator runs up from the island to the middle of the Queensboro Bridge, there 
was no way for a prisoner to escape except by swimming the dangerous East 


River. 
of the structure to the bridge. 


Now a man might get away on a dark night by climbing on the “outside 
That is the reason the guards are watching the 


steeple jack, for this man says that, during his career, he has gilded the roof 
of the tallest budding in New York several times. 
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HEN there is “dearth of woman’s nursing,” when there is “dearth of 
W woman’s tears,” when there is no woman in a man’s home, or even 
in a man’s life—to lapse from the poetical to expressive slang—a man 

goes completely to pot, all to pieces; he’s lost. 

Touching on this point, we had a very, very human letter from an admitted 
transgressor whose way has been hard. He deciared that Thubway Tham should 
have a girl, a “moll,” he called her, but with no disrespect to womankind. 

All men need a woman’s love and sympathy and care, he declared, but of 
all men who need this the criminal needs her most. “Every hand is turned 
against him, but if he has a girl—a moll—some one on the ‘outside’ when he is 
‘sent away,’ some one who care$, some one who is ever striving to get him out, 
who will write him when he is in ‘stir,’ who will send him little remembrances, 
and, best of all, will be waiting to welcome him when he gets out of prison—he 
can keep up, can have a reason for living. 

“Thus,” continued our correspondent, “Thubway Tham should have a girl; 
he must have a girl.” 

Now the projection of this thought, as you know who have followed the 
recent doings of this sympathetic little character, worked wonders, for Thubway 
Tham began at once to take far more than a passing personal interest in a very 
charming girl, And it kind of looks to us, who know and have felt the symptoms, 
as if Tham’s regard for the young woman was growing. 

Of course we have a bit of an advantage over you in giving an opiniqn on 
this subject, as we have read “Thubway Tham and Cupid,” by Johnston McCulley, 
which, you will be delighted to learn, will be found in the next issue, 

And, while we’re on the subject of the next issue—not that it would need to 
contain anything more to make it sell mighty briskly on every stand—just listen 
here to what else it will contain: 

“Moonshine,” a complete novel, by Arthur Mallory; “What the Bank Mes- 
senger Planned,” by Christopher B. Booth; “Guilty Souls,” by Herman Landon; 
‘Green [-yes and Grit,” by Raymond S. Spears, and “Mountain Love,” by Grover 
Kidwell. 

Speaking of Kidwell, you will be interested to read the letter printed below 
and to learn that the answer to it is: Yes, Mr. Zachary, you are right. Grover 
Kidwell’s address is Jellico, Tennessee, which, as you know, is right up in the 
section in which Kidwell’s stories lie. 

“Dear Eprror: I have just finished reading Grover Kidwell’s ‘The Celluloid 
Collar,’ and I must say that he has the Tennessee mountain folks ‘down pat.’ I'll 
bet a little liver pill that he is a Tennesseean or has been one. Am I right? 

“East Tennessee is the original ‘God’s Country.’ 

he best short story in a long time is Herman Landon’s ‘Six Random Shots.’ 
iven’t missed a copy of the Detective Story MaGazine for several 
years, and I intend never to miss a copy if it’s possible to get it. 

Your Mr. Coughlin’s cover paintings are wonderful! 

‘My favorite authors, in order, are: Herman Landon, Doctor Poate, Johnston 
McCull , Grover Kidwell, Hugh Kahler, and all the rest. Some favorites, eh? 

“Please give me Mr. Kidwell’s address. Respectfully, 

“Box 3053, Knoxville, Tennessee. JaMes ZACHARY.” 





If you are an employer and desire te place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or If you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or ff crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want te know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Hice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications wilt be held tn strict confidence. When permission Ie granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the Iffustrations. Of course, under no cireumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it Is to be undorsteod that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for thom. 


Oe E.—For “a young fellow of eighteen,” Filip, you have a very mature 
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It shows a most positive will, great self-control, and the faculty of acting 
with decision. Ah, that last is indeed a trait worth prizing! I know more failures 
in life than you would think possible whose only trouble has been their inability 
to make up their minds. You are possessed of some executive ability. Your worst 
defect is one that, I’m sure, you would never suspect. You haven't a particle 
of true humor 


WittiaM Smitu.—How perfectly delightful to find a person who really likes 
the kind of work he is doing. I don’t blame you, either, for if I had been analyzing 
for work qualities I would have told you to do something in which the powers- 
of observation and a feeling for beauty and harmony were needed. So you're 
all right, and you surely ought to be thankful, for nearly half the unrest in the 
world is caused by people milling desperately around, trying to find out what they 
are fitted for. However, all is not rose and amber, William, for your charactet 
is pretty much unformed for twenty, and you don’t have the power to concentrate, 
and your mind is still, generally speaking, at stxes and sevens. While pursuing 
the vocation of a photographer, I recommend a night school and a sort of revamp- 
ing of a high-school course. 
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Dorry M.—I don’t know what you mean by “not proper reading.” A great 
many people think otherwise. Your handwriting shows a character in which there 
js an exceptional degree of impulsiveness. If you are not careful, Dotty, this 
will make your life unpleasant, to put it mildly. You have a nice disposition, 
but it is entirely too trustful. Take the case of the young man whose writing 
you inclose. He’s lazy and conceited, and not your ‘equal; no, not even though 
you are a very immature young girl. Better put off marriage for a few years 
until you grow up. 


An IntekesteD REapER.—My dear, your girl friend hit the nail squarely on 
the head. She must be a good character reader by instinct. Your difficulty is 
in “puttering’’ over nonessential details, thereby weakening your effectiveness in 
real work. Your handwriting shows me that you are too self-conscious by half; 
that you are too particular about all sorts of little things, and that your judgments 
of people and events are greatly injured by this tendency. Instead of copying and 
recopying your themes, try to put real thought in them. A nice, clean examination 
paper is good, but one which shows originality is better; or, if not originality, at 
least mental clearness and accuracy. You are affectionate and sincere, but a bit 
self-centered, and if this is allowed to continue it will eventually degenerate into 
selfishness and deliberate lack of attachment to others. 


S. T. H.—So you read this department “along with the rest of the fiction,” 
do you? My, I don’t know whether that flatters me or the authors! Well, any- 
way, dear doubter of graphology, it is quite in order for you to be one because 
you are a doubter anyway. Just look at those “t” bars, all dipped down in front 
in that crazy way. 


LOM oer 


What you need is to stop thinking how clever you are and try just to show 
the - . ie . fae thy . 
tat real friendliness and optimism and good sense which underlie all that is the 
outside of you. You are inventive and ambitious; a lover of money, but not 


sordid. 


X. X. X. 4.—Anonymous letter writers are either criminals or persons men- 
tally unbalanced. There is no halfway place between those two states. This 
wnter is a criminal. It makes no difference what his social or business position 
. In fact the positions which people often hold in this delusive world are 
Irequently in inverse ratio to their fitness to fill them. I have no doubt that I 
‘ould pick out the real writer of this anonymous letter from the forty or fifty 
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people of your circle, but this service is not included in this department. Such 
work would require a great deal of my time and would be quite expensive. Yes, 
of course, I will keep your confidence. Write me fully if you wish me to take the 
case. Please don’t omit any particular that might bear upon it. However, I must 
warn you that it will be quite impossible for me to give you an “instant” decision, 
I will make no promise as to time, except to say that it will not be over a month, 


Giapys.—All right, my dear, but I’m afraid you won't like it. To begin 
with, you are really conceited and stubborn, and that is the reason that, after you 
have “learned the fundamentals,” you feel that you can teach yourself anything, 
instead of following the teacher. In the next place you really have a wretchedly 
poor memory, which is increased by your scatter-brained way of thinking. In 
the third, last, and most important place, you are undeveloped so far as true 
efficiency in any line at all is concerned. Pretty stiff, 1 know, Gladys, but I 
believe you have good sense enough, despite your immature character, to try to 
take it like a little “man!” 

E_mMer C, W.—Your “i” dot shows that you have an unusually strong sense 
of humor. If you will develop this you will find that you have greatly strengthened 
your whole character. A sense of humor, really brought to the surface, would 
rid you of your incessant and very annoying shyness, and it would impart charm 
and interest to your personality, which, without it, is too pale in coloring. You 
are affectionate and very friendly; a kind and innately warm-hearted person; not 
as shrewd as you might be, but not a boob, either! I believe that you might succeed 
in newspaper work ; not as a reporter, but as a humorist. - 


F. M. C.—Yes, even at the age of forty I think that it would pay you to 
develop your talent for drawing. And that, believe me, is something which I would 
not say once in two years. I don’t say that you can be a big artist, but I do say 
that you could be a successful commercial artist, which is a good profession from 
the standpoints of both pay and interest. , 


I don’t see how in the world, with your well-poised nature and your practical 
ability and good judgment, you failed to develop this talent. You must have 
been most unfavorably placed. 
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B. B.—For goodness’ sake, B. B., drop that stenography-and-typewriting 
course at once. All you are doing is preparing unhappy hours for some unfortu- 
nate men who will employ you. In the first place, you are not orderly in the 
particular way that a good office worker is orderly. I suspect that you’d be able 
to keep your upper bureau drawer as neat as a pin, but that your office desk 
would be chaotic. Funny thing is, the girls who keep the office desk all right 
can’t usually find a thing in that upper bureau drawer. And you are possessed 
of the kind of good judgment which would make you a splendid buyer of house- 
hold necessities, but “I doubt whether you’d ever shine as an office executive. 
Why not go into domestic science? You'd like that and have real talent for 
it, Investigate, through some good college, what this course has to offer. 


Mrs. A. B., Ohio.—Your difficulty, my dear, is that of a great many womén. 
You take work, and life generally, with too deadly seriousness. You let working 
conditions grind into you, just as if they were conditions of your personal life. 
This is the one thing which women need to learn from men, so far as business 
life is concerned. A man acquires a sort of protective covering, as it were, 
of indifference. And he reserves his sensitiveness “for the fireside. If you will 
try looking upon your work,with a keen and interested eye, and at the same time 
will keep a certain amount of detachment from it you will get on a great deal 
better, and I am sure that that feeling of dissatisfaction will disappear. 


Tue Devit.—Our writer friend, Doctor Poate, having passed on your screed 
tome, I herewith declare you to be one of the most intricate and unusual devils 
Ihave ever graphologically considered. 
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_If there are such occupations in—er, where you are—you ought to take to 
fiction. Of course your temper is the limit and your sense of humor rather odd 
and your personality eccentrically fascinating—but, what can one expect? Any- 
Way, you are friends to your friends and a worthy foe to such as invite it. 

Mater.—The care and development of children is, indeed, a difficult matter. 


Charles is inclined to be sullen and bad-tempered. Emma is a conceited little puss 
aid ought to be shamed out of it. Sally is affectionate, and her temper will 
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eventually yield to this innate sweetness of hers. The little boy is too young for 
his writing to tell me anything. Myrtle is, indeed, a difficult subject. For a girl 
of seventeen she is astonishingly mature as to mind. If I were you I wouldn't 
try to control her reading by prohibitory measures. That will only drive her into 
greater stubbornness. Show her that you are interested in her ambitions and 
encourage her to read books which have a vital bearing on them. You will find 
that that will really catch and hold her attention. It is true that she is inordinately 
proud, but these precocious children usually are, and it is my experience that 
nothing but the hard and cruel fist of life itself will drive it out of them. 


Acnosco.—First of all, anybody whose writing goes slipping downhill in this 
way is either sick, about to be, or is unhappy or discouraged. So that’s that. Next, 
you are stubborn as a mule, open-handed as the day, seldom accurate—though you 
always think you are—and far more affectionate than you would be willing to 
own. If you are to be successful you need air, metaphorically. You need to work 
on a large scale and not to be too much bothered by detail. So would you get 
rid of what you suppose to be your accuracy in small things and discover your 
originality in large. There, how’s that, Agnosco? 


W. Tuompson.—In a way yours is a fair specimen of what the graph- 
ologist finds in many European scripts. 
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The small, compact letters show that power of dealing carefully with de 
tail in which we Americans are apt to be deficient, which is shown by our gen 
erally more diffused writing. The uniform and wide space between each word 
shows the clearness and accuracy of your mental operations. On the other hand 
you lack imagination and self-reliance, and you are inclined to be too convert 
tional. You have a mind which ought to be trained to some very special work; 
the more minute and exacting, the better. 

A Reaper.—You are quite right as to the difficulty of accurately judging 
ourselves. We either “give ourselves too much credit or not enough.” Youf 
difficulty is both. You give yourself too much credit for certain qualities of 
mind and not enough for other qualities of heart. Thus your shrewdness is net 
so sharp as you think it, but your capacity for true affection is much strongé 
than you believe. You are not half so cold-blooded a creature as you supp0sé 
and as you are, perversely enough, inclined to be proud of being. You até, 
you perceive, not a simple character. Your love of beauty and harmony % 
strong, and I would suspect that in that line you would most readily find suc 
cess and happiness; for with you happiness can come only from pretty neatly 
perfect conditions of love and action. 


DanieL O. B.—The delicacy of your letter formations and the height of 
your capitals above the line show that you are an idealist and probably something 
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of adreamer. Your upward-flung line of writing shows that you are extremely 
optimistie, also. Now this is a splendid assortment of traits, morally considered, 
but from a practical standpoint it is certainly an invitation to financial disaster, 
if you have to make your own living, or if you have the handling of your own 
property. You are inclined, with this combination of traits, to trust both people 
and circumstances too much, and to expect favorable results or returns without 
a reasonable basis. This is so positive an indication of your writing that I am 
taking the space to emphasize it rather than to talk of your idealism and your 
friendliness and good taste. 


Cc. T. R.—I am sure you are “fond of books and good music” because the 
moderation of both your large and small letters express refinement of taste. 
But you will make a mistake if you look to this for use as a bringer of an in- 
come. Your talents are really for clerical work. Now don’t throw up your 
hands in despair. There are many things that your particular type can do well, 
which are not so dry as what you think clerical work must be. You can do 
splendid proof reading. You would make a fine secretary for an editor, and 
you would enjoy that. In a library you would be invaluable. You have dis- 
crimination, and your good taste would be an asset if you were working in places 
handling objects of art. All sorts of niches await you if you will bear in mind 
this general direction. 

F. E. G.—Your writing shows that you have innate refinement and a nature 
which is free from all forms of brutality, but you are hasty, not considerate of 
others because of thoughtlessness, and without definite ambitions, 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 


HANDWRITING 


LESSON XLIII—Words 
W' RDS which grow larger toward the end—i. e., in which each succeeding 


letter increases in height—show a tendency to be too credulous 
When the reverse is true, and words run down in size, the last letter 
being quite small, tactfulness is sure to be possessed. 

When the letters of words are invariably connected with strokes of even 
length the writer is logical, ° 

When words are composed of separated letters, either wholly or in part, the 
writer is intuitional in proportion to the separateness of the letters. 

Words which touch the basic line with the first letter and then slant upward 
% that it seems as if there was a constant struggle of the words to pull away from 
the basic line are the indications of hopes, dreams, and enthusiasms curtailed and 
cramped, 

The reverse, in which words begin above the basic line and descend to it, 
expresses a certain degree of morbid introspection and perhaps bad health— 
‘trtainly a bad condition of the nerves. 

The occasional word which is far out of line with the others shows nerve 
gone to a very bad condition indeed. In such a case omitted words, repeated 
words, and simple words wrongly spelled will complete the diagnosis. 

Words unreasonably and needlessly underscored, if in a “hand” which has 
(kar, easily read letter formations, may express some form of monomania. Note 
that words not unreasonably but needlessly underscored merely show enthusiasm 
and a clear mind, the latter trying to control the former apd eager to make sure 
“at meanings are not ambiguous. The clear, easily read handwriting, with the 
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words unreasonably underscored and with an odd tendency to needlessly use 
quotation marks, is the writing usually of the man or woman with one idea which 
is a passion who is perfectly sane on all others. 

Insanity is expressed by erratic formations, unintelligible words, and other 
indications which do not require a graphologist for their detection, but the mono- 
maniac will often betray the true condition only by this strange use of the under- 
score, 


THAWED AN VOIOOUVNR HAAG ATOLL bE 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether er 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not It has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If yes 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered In this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Mrs. Mapern D.—Your statement of the great quantity of land in and around 
a large city belonging to your family sounds perfectly sane and reasonable, and 
1 would like you to send me, as you suggest, copies of some of those old deeds. 
I might as well say, though, that, in my experience, no family has ever succeeded 
in substantiating its claims to such vast tracts of city property as this. I have 
already had a case brought to my attention, through this magazine, in which a 
bit of New York City, right down in the business part, was claimed by a family. 
hey had old title deeds to prove that they did own it at one time, but the records 
of the city showed that it had been sold, piecemeal, and often secretly, by this 
and that one of the descendants, until the whole estate was gone. In this way 
the younger generation got the idea that the land was still, or ought to be, in 
their possession. . 

So, when you present this case to me, please bring your records down to the 
present. You can readily look up the cael records yourself. Of course, if 
you have difficulty in so doing, I will be glad to help clear the matter up. What 
I mean by this request is that I would be glad if you would save me all unnecessary 
trouble, presenting the case to me as nearly entire as you can make it, so that 
my pak ek may be given on due regard for evidence. 


Comr-on.—Your inquiry should be addressed to the department of detective 
advice. So far as the legal end of the thing is concerned your statement is s0 
vague that it is impossible for me to determine whether or not you were actually 
swindled. In writing the Detective Department ask to have my consideration 
of your case after they have settled as to just what happened. 


E1GHTEEN.—Any minor may marry if the consent of the parents is given. 


As your uncle is now your legal guardian his consent is all that is needed. If 
the girl will be, as you say, one day over eighteen on the date set for the maf- 
riage she may marry wjthout the consent of parents or guardian, which will do 


away with any difficulty of her not having relatives. 
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Anp Co.—Articles of incorporation point out what you, as a firm, incor- 
porated, may and may not do, They settle the amount of stock you may sell in 
your company and define your obligations to your stockholders. You would be 
classed as a brokerage firm, and ior that reason you are even more in need 
of a lawyer for the act of incorporation than if you were to do some other line 
of business. A proper and careful incorporation is most necessary to such a 
business, and I am much surprised to see your careless attitude toward it. After 
you have been through the process, and have discovered what_an intricate affair 
it is, you will not be so scornful toward it or toward the lawyers who assist you. 


Mary JANE DupLey.—lIt is quite impossible to successfully sue for a whole 
year’s wages under the circumstances you describe. If you had had a written con- 
tract that would have been a different matter, but a verbal “‘assurance’’—not even 
a promise in stated form—would mean only that your employer, whem it was 
given, had the idea that he would retain you for the full year’s service. There 
was no implication, apparently, that you would be recompensed for any curtailing 
of the year. Your idea that an employer has no right to discharge an employee 
unless the latter has another position to which to turn is entirely erroneous. | 
cannot imagine how you ever happened to get it; and your statement of it to your 
recent employer must surely have made him smile. Better rest assured that he 
was wholly within his rights, and give your attention to something else. The 
lawyer who assured you that you could sue for five thousand dollars damages 


could not have rightly understood the case. 
e 


Mrs. D, E.—Your property rights, I regret to state, are not safeguarded 
by the laws. In many of the States a married woman’s property rights and 
business affairs are much involved, owing to the legal tangle of the laws con- 
cerning a man’s right to control his wife’s property and earnings. Women should 
thoroughly inform themselves on the laws of the State in which they marry, as 
to these facts, because they can take such precautions as will offset this in- 
justi A prenuptial agreement, signed and witnessed, will nullify any law 

r which a marriage is contracted, so far as the disposal of a woman's per- 
sonal effects are concerned. Since you have such an unjust man to deal with, 
and since your property is now out of your hands, anyway, why not begin a suit 
which will be a test case? You can evidently prove intent to defraud on the 
part of your husband, and, as his personal character and moral standing are so 
bad, it may be possible that you would win. You could not be worse off than 
you are now, and you would at least have a chance for regaining possession of 
what is morally yours. As the amount of money involved is large, you ought 
not to have difficulty in finding a lawyer who will take up the case for you on a 
percentage basis. Do not allow the matter to drag on. It is intolerable that 
you should be put out of your own home and forced to-accept a weekly pittance, 
given you from your own money, while your husband and his relatives use your 
property for their own ends. ‘The case is flagrantly unjust, and I believe that 
if you bring it to the attention of the courts, some kind of adjustment can be 
reached. You will be doing a service to the women of your State, also, as the 
more such cases are brought to the attention of the public, the more easily will 
some reform in the laws be effected. 





The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is Impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which you are especially Interested, in one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to knew. 


Observations on Bank Clerks 
6 ke" man or woman who is shut up in a room doing clerical work of any 


kind ha little need for personal qualities while so engaged. Mathematical 

accuracy and a clear, unclouded brain are the tools with which such a 
person works. But the bank clerk is seldom in this position. If he has not 
relations with the public, he has with his fellow employees. As for the tellers, 
the manager, the assistant manager, and all others in the outer offices, they need 
the qualities of salesmanship even more than if they were actually handling dry 
goods or other merchandise. 

The public, as a rule, does not patronize a bank because it knows much 
about the financial standing of that institution. Big business men undoubtedly 
do, but even they are often influenced, like anybody else, by personal qualities, 
and it is on this score of personal qualities that | now wish to make some 
observations. 

There is a great misapprehension of the average bank clerk in the attitude 
toward his or her work. Most of the young men and women who write me 
that they feel a leafing toward that vocation mention their liking for figures, 
their accuracy, and their interest in things financial—all most necessary for the 
pursuit they suggest, but it is a rare person indeed who will mention that he 
thinks that he has tact and good humor. 

How much the success of a bank depends upon these qualities in its tellers, 
is not as yet really visualized, even by the most astute of our financial men. I 
was astounded, when talking to a group of New York bankers recently, and mak- 
ing some such reflections as these, to have them declare that only an occasional 
bank took any interest in the ability of its tellers to “handle” people. 

‘But it’s coming,’ one of them added earnestly. ‘Even now the change 
is to be seen. I predict that it will not be long before bank tellers will be as 
carefully selected for their personalities as for their business ability.” 

In business and in finance it is the occasional remark like this, made by 
men on “the inside” which is worth untold gold to the wise and ambitious person. 

The time has come, in brief, when those who wish to be just the little bit 
ahead of the game that spells real success, will look to their personalities, even 
though they spend their working hours looking out on the public from behind 
a steel cage; even though the chief point of their occupation seems to be to keep 
an accurate account of the stream of money which flows through their hands. 

The cold matter of fact is that the public is as irresistibly drawn to a sym- 
pathetic, tactful, and well-poised personality, who cashes one’s checks and accepts 
one’s deposits, as to the winning personality behind a counter which often draws 
us on to buy even what we do not really want. 

A case in point will illustrate all this admirably, all the details of which 
are known to me personally. 

In a certain bank there is a girl teller. She is pretty keen, “up to mustard” 
as I once heard a man say of her, yet her value to that bank is not in this, for 
a great many persons, drawn to such work, have it. Her real worth is in het 
uncanny power to remember faces and names and to fit them together, and i 
her power of remaining alertly the business woman, and yet of being a bit more. 

A number of foreigners use that branch of her bank. She makes a brave 
stab at their names, never forgets that they like the greeting and departing salir 
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tation, and never worries them by sharply demanding that they shall conform 
to some of the routine if they find it difficult. Chinese are heavy depositors. 
She has learned that they like to have the money counted out bill by bill instead 
of flipped through in a stack in the expert cashier’s manner, so she counts it 
out carefully and slowly and waits to let the Celestial again verify the count 
himself. What is the consequence? A stream of Chinese depositors whose bal- 
ances cause the manager to smile happily. - 

This girl is also attracting a great many women depositors to the bank, 
although it is pretty far downtown in the financial district. She knows that 
many women are a bit hazy on the details of banking and, without seeming to 
do so, will expertly guide them so that they become familiar with handling their 
money, and yet are not humiliated. 

The ability to remember, almost to a few dollars, how much depositors have 
to their credit, is also this young woman’s. Having seen her hardly glance at 
a ledger for fifteen minutes, while handing out fairly small sums and a few 
real large ones to persons passing her wicket, I asked her how she did it. 

“Oh,” said she, “I memorize names and deposits and signatures. Of course, 
there are many that I do not, but I can hardly fail to remember, for instance, 
that Mr. Blank has five thousand dollars with us, when I know how he nearly had 
heart failure racing to the bank to deposit it because he thought a certain customer 
of his would ask us to guarantee his account, and, of course, we couldn’t, if his 
balance was about four hundred, which was where it had been allowed to slip to. 
It is so interesting,” she added, “that I just can’t help remembering.” 

This young woman is now headed for promotion, and very soon, with this 
more personal feeling about tellers growing up, I expect to hear of much success 
for her. 

A word in the ear of the not dumb, as an Oriental proverb has it, need not 
be spoken twice. Young men and women in banks and considering banking as 
their future work should see to it that courtesy, tact, a pleasant, calm manner, 
freedom from both timidity and boldness, and the ability to judge people and 
to deal successfully with them, are developed, along with the indispensable clerical 


and financial training. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
—_ CORNWALL was a retired carpet manufacturer. He had ample 


means for his life of ease and luxury for the indulgence of his hobby, 
which was the collecting of precious stones. 

Three or four of the stones in his collection disappeared at various times 
ina manner strongly suggestive of theft. Adrian Cornwall naturally was much 
concerned, but he allowed no one to know how he felt; he resolved, rather, to 
keep his own council and watch out that he lost no more of his treasures. 

He was sure that those which had disappeared had been stolen; also that it 
had been an “inside” job. His intuitions told him the former; his household was 
so arranged that it could be nothing but the latter. He had no family; his only 
Iriend—the only one he cared to cultivate—was an old business a§sociate, very 
comfortably fixed financially, who could have no reason for turning thief; his 
household consisted of a Valet, a butler, four housemaids, a chef, three kitchen 
hands, a chauffeur, two gardeners, and a housekeeper. 

But in spite of Cornwall’s precautions and vigilance, another and far more 
Precious stone disappeared from his collection, and he decided he could not afford 
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to delay further. So he asked his friend to hire a detective—unknown to any 
one in the household—who was to pose as a representative of a furnace manu- 
facturer and come to the house to lay out the plans for installing a new and im- 
proved heating system. This was Cornwall’s idea, and, as the detective later re- 
marked, a darn good one, for it gave him access to all the rooms in the house 
on a plausible pretext. 

The detective was not in the house three days before he had found out who 
was guilty. He wrote his report for Adrian Cornwall—and struck a stumbling- 
block. 

Cornwall was not in good health, and the valet, whose name was Ben, 
attended him constantly. Now as the detective’s instructions were that no one in 
the house was to learn of his mission, he could not submit his report openly 
without risking the possibility of its falling into the valet’s hands. And he had 
a special reason, one of his own, for not wanting this to happen. So he decided 
to send Cornwall a cipher message and to trust to his ingenuity to work it out. 

The key to the cipher was in the first word, and Cornwall did get on to it, 
and he did work it out. His answer was “O, K.” 

Here’s the cipher. See what you can do with it. 

“Having made a careful analysis of your house as to all details, I beg to in- 
form you that we are ready to furnish for your approval certain plans and our 
cost estimate. However, the proverb says: ‘Look before you leap,’ and if you 
are not familiar with report sheets and blue prints we shall be glad to put off a 
talk for a few days to give you a chance, for the liabilities are great and we cannot 
see you suffer loss in any way.” 

Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to the substitution portion of last week’s cipher problem is: 
“Rob the bank at Reams City Sunday night. Do not fail. G.” Figures were 
substituted for the letters of the alphabet, as follows: 11 for A, 12 for B, 13 for C, 
14 for D, and so on, continuing successively to 36 for Z. The figures following 
the hyphen are not used here. Now, to get the second message, using the words 
“Three Starts” as a key, number the lines in the three paragraphs of the first 
letter. Next eliminate every third and fourth figure in every group of five; 
of the three figures that remain the first means the word of a line, the second 
figure designates a line, and the third, which is the figure after the hyphen, indi- 
cates the paragraph. Thus, the first group, with the middle figures eliminated 
(28-1), means Second word, eighth line, first paragraph,” or “Come.” ‘The com- 
plete message you will find to be “Come get me Sunday night at eleven. Jailer 
will be in Reams City for the robbery. Negro will be left in charge.” It’s a 
corking good one, eh? You bet! All together now! Three rousing cheers for 
Mr. Brigman, the author! 


GADDIS? 
SAVES LIFE, GOES TO JAIL 


EROIC was the act of C. M. Wallace in saving a man from death in a water- 

filled hole beneath a burning shanty in Omaha, Nebraska, recently. It 

was heroic in more ways than one. Not only did Wallace face death, but also 

he betrayed hfs whereabouts to the police, and now he faces a long prison term 
for automobile theft. 

Wallace had been in hiding from the police for Some time. On the day 
of the fire he heard a woman screaming for some one to rescue a drowning man. 
Unhesitantly Wallace went through the flames to the man’s aid. Two hours 
later the fugitive was in jail, 
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This Sopartment, at tet, . Gugiente In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN ST NE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to bas yey “ purpese is to aid them in getting in touch with 
persons ff eren Hogg have lost track. 

ile 


will b er to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 

“blind” if you prefer. in sending “pting” BA, you must of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
ean forward promptly any letters that may come for you We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 

uitable 
ae If it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘net found.’ 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice ou 

ew. readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to he helped ‘it you were In a similar 
position 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,"’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter Is the person you are seeking. 








PETTENGELL, ELIZABETH.—She was last heard from HAMBLY, MARY, who left England with her husband, 
in 1903 in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. She was separated George Hambly, for New Zealand over forty years ago, 
from her husband when her son was four years old. He would like to hear from her brother John, and her sisters, 
Was taken to Chicago by his father, and his mother re- Martha, Jane, and Annie. They are thought to be in San 
mained tn New York City. He has never seen her since Francisco Any information about them will be gladly 
and would be happy to get some news of her. If she sees received by their niece, Esther Hambly, care of this maga- 
this he hopes she will write to him. Any information that zine. 
will help him to find his mother will be most gratefully 
received. William F, Pettengell, 235 First Street, Jersey KOTELMAN, HARRY T.—He is forty-two years old, five 
City, New Jersey feet eight inches tall, weighs about one hundred and sixty 

pounds, and is of light complexion. He has been missing 

SMITH, ARMOND.—He was last seen in Los Angeles, since 1899, and was last seen at Diamond Springs, Cal- 
California, in 1912, His brother is anxious to hear from ifornia. His family would be very happy to get some news 
him. W. J. Bell, care of this magazine. of bim, 


and will greatly appreciate any communication that 
. them to find him. Paul B. Kotelman, care of 







SORENSON, EMILY.—She spent her childhood in Nece- thie 3 
dah, Wisconsin, and moved to Davenport, Iowa, when she 
was elve or thirteen years old. She has dark hair and RICH, CHARLES GEORSE. or his wife DOROTHY, 
gtay ey Any one who knows where she is will do a whose maiden name was McGEE. Any information will be 
pavor ty fending her address to Francis Hayes, Box RB. greatly appreciated by T. Y. . care of this magazine. 

ft, ‘0 











COOPER, ROBERT, and his wife, whose maiden name WEAKLEY, FRANK H.—He left his home tn Nashville, 
was SPORE. They were married about 1901 at Salida, Tennessee. in December, 1909, and went to Goldfield, 
Colorado. If they should see this they are asked to write Nevada, where he secured employment with a daily paper 
to Uncle Henry, care of this magazine. published In that city. On February 17, 1911, he went to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, with a boy named Tommy Burke, who 
KEISTER, EL.—When last heard of he was in the west- left Las Vegas the same night, and has stated that Frank 
ern part of Texas. Any news of him will be greatly appre- told him that he was going to a hotel in Las Vegas near 
ciated by his son, C. Keister, care of this magazine. the railroad neundnotes. Ri) is or agen that ane — 
heard of bim, and it has been Impossible to trace him from 
TONELSON, ALBERT A.—He was last heard of in Cle- that day. Me was very fond of adventure, and it has been 
burne, Texas. His father is seriously ill, and would like heard that he was in correspondence with some unknown 
to see him, Any one knewing where he ig will do a great person in reference to joining the Madero forces in Mexico. 
favor by writing to his sister and sending her his address. He is now about thirty-four years of age, six feet tall, with 
His parents are brokenhearted at his absence and will brown hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion He is well 
happy ¢t t any news of their son. Mrs. J. G. Mars, 





s ; ; > educated and well read Every effort has been made by 
113 East Ninety-sixth Street, New York City. the distressed parents to find their son, but without success, 


and they hope that readers of this magazine, who have 
,REASONER, GUS.—He has not been heard from since done so muc 5 good work in helping to find lost loved ones, 
1905, when he was in Toledo, Ohlo. He had black hair will once more do their best to relieve the sorrow of @ 
and eyes and a fair complexion. His mother and brother broken-hes urted mother, two devoted sisters, and a loving 
are dead His sister-in-law will be grateful to any one father Any information that will give the slightest clew 
who can give her news of him. Mrs. Susie Reasoner, will be most gratefully received by a sisters Mrs. B. S 
Route 4, Summerville, N. J \fa ‘ : > : : 


Magee, 705 West Main Street, El Paso, Texas 
Lg hte FRANK.—Fifty years ago he came to America » : “oe 
f enigshutte, Germany. Any information about him C. R. L.—Please write to me. B. Grant, care of this 
greatly appreciated by Joe Petrick, P. O. Box 35, magazine. 


PennayiveRNe, VAUGHN, ROGER D.—He was last heard from in Dan- 
19. H 














BETWAY, GEORGE.—He was last heard of at Fort ville, Virginia, in March, 19 e ig sixteen years old, 

Myer \ ginia, im 1914, when he was discharged from with brown hair and eyes and a ruddy complexion Any 

the army He was in Troop K, Fifth Cavalry. His old news of him will be gratefully received by L. O. Vaughn, 

buddy would Ike very much to hear from him, or from Box 172, Riverside, California 

Be irri ne Pree Ree Bs OO KEEVER, MRS. GERTRUDE.—When last heard of she 

Was living on a ranch near Brighton, Colorado She had 

OGDEN, ROY.—In 1916 he was put in the Children’s one son, Walter Also her sister, MRS. EULA GLENN, 

| Akron, Ohio, and he was adopted. Nothing has who lived on a cattle ranch somewhere near Denver. Their 

rd of him since that time, and his adopted name father, Louis Evans, left Kentucky about forty years ago 

vn. He has blue eyes and light hair, and will with is family, and went to Denver. Any information 

years old in July. His sister is very anxious to about these people will be gladly recelved by their cousin 

i nd will be glad to hear from any one who who has not heard from them for twenty years Mrs. Ada 
knows him Lucy Ogden, care of this magazine. War Route 2, Box 157, Paducah, Kentucky 

CROSS, JAMES VIRGIL.—He was last heard from in ZORZI, F., of Columbia ¥ lls, Montana, member ot the 

1913, when he was at Liberty, Missouri. His mother wilt Forty-first Division, A. E » at St Aignan, Fra le 

dl leer grateful to any one who can give her informa- asked to write to J. H. Maier, Box 187, Bradley, iilinols. 


nl about her son. Mrs. Mary Stoutenburg, 2241 North who will be very glad to he o from him 
arket 


ee COOK, VOLKERT, 0. T.—Hoe was last heard of in New 

LUDWIG, CHARLIE.—He came to America when he York City He traveled a great deal and was lost sight of 

Was sixteen years old, and was last heard from in Con- by his relatives. His nephew would be glad to get news of 
1912, 








Pennsylvania, in 2, where he had a chicken him, if alive, and if dead, would like to know where he 
i now about fifty years old, five feet eleven is buried. E. M. C., care of this magazine. 
ta with deep-set, dark eyes, dark hair and com- 
ind a prominent nose. Important information ts SCOT, JOSEPH.—He is a farmer, and when last heard 


m if he will write to W. E, Ludwig, 106 Ellen- of was living on 


a farm on Squog Island, Canada, News 
1c, Youngstewn, Ohio. 


of him, or ef any member of his family, will be gratefully 
eceived by Mrs. Elizabeth Nichols, 111%. California Avenue, 
LIEUTENANT CHRISTOPHER C., _ formerly Butte, Oo Penn + 
intico, Quartermaster Department, and late with 
f War Risk Insurance, igs asked to send his ad- COOLEY, E. R.—He is about thirty-eight years old, five 
this _— A friend has something of inter- feet seven inches tall, with curly dark-brown hair, gray 
I eyes, and medium dark complexion. He was in Freemont, 
“ , Nebraska, about thirteen years ago, and when last heard 
TIEFENBAGH, HERMANN H.—He left. Norwich, Con- from was in St. Paul, Minnesota. His home was in Denver. 
o ticut, in the fall of 1918, with his mother, for California Any one having information about him will do a favor by 
© is about five feet six inches tall. with black hair and writing to Mrs. J. B., care of this magazine 
y 1 is of stocky build Any one who knows 











Where he is do a faver by sending his address, or VIRGIE.—Where are you and the “Walking Boss?’’ Send 
rd im to write to Private Dan Anisty, Company B, your address to me in care of this magazine. ‘‘Slats’’ amd 
birty - -first Infantry, Cuartel de Espana, Manila, P. I. 


I wish to know where we may find you. ‘‘Joe 
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B. DUSOLD.—I saw your 
Please write to me at once. G. 
San Francisco, California. 


MALLORY, BUSTER.—Write as soon as possible, and 
let us know where you are Henry and Eunice, 5330 Per- 
shing Avenue, Apartment 4103, 88. Louis, Missouri. 


FRYE, LAURA IRENE.—When she was four years old 

© was placed in a private home by the Ladies’ Aid of 
Pittsbureh, Pennsylvania, and when last heard of was in 

Oil City. She is now eight years old. Her mother, who 
has married since the child left, would be glad to hear 
from the people who have adopted her. She has dark- 
brown eyes and light hair. Any assistance in this matter 
will be most gratefully remembered. Mrs. H. B. W., care 
of this magazine. 


. KITTS, EVELYN.—She ia about nineteen years old, and 
has been missing since June, 1919, when she left Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. If she sees this she ig asked to write 
to F. Smith, Box 926, Lynch, Kentucky. 


COLLINS, DARWIN S.—He was last seen at Ford 
New Mexico, about 1897. His old pard would 
be glad to hear from him or from any one who knows 
. He was a true friend from the West, and news 
of him would bring great joy to his old pard, F. E. Hall, 
2850 Clifton Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


0. D. H.—Please come home, or write. 
much. Your wife, Pansy. 


HIRSCH, FRANK.—He was last heard of in Syracuse, 
New York, pire he was employed by a typewriter com- 
pany. His niece, Agnes, would like to hear from him. 
Mrs. Morris, 650 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


SEAL, FRED, formerly of Company C, Ninth Training 
Battalion, Camp Pike, Arkansas Any one knowing his 
whereabouts please communicate with P. D., care of this 
magazine. 


HERRINGTON, NORMAN EARLE.—He was in the navy, 
and was discharged at the close of the war. On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919, he left Oxford, Iowa, in a car, and has 
not been heard of since. His mother will be deeply grate- 
ful for any news that will help her to find her boy. 
Mrs. Annie Herrington, 748 Broadway, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 


CARROLL, WILLIAM C.—Please write to your wife’s 
relatives at Longworth, Texas, and forget the past. You 
will be made welcome when you return. 


KESSINGER, MRS. GRACE LEWIS.—She disappeared 
from Alton, Illinois, in 1918, and has not written to any 
member of her family since that time She is now twenty- 
three yedrs of age Any news of her will be most grate- 





inguiry in this magasine. 
W. C., 808 Kearney Street, 


I need you very 





fully received by F. Burge, 3320 Bradley Street, Upper 
Alton, Illinois. 

NOTICE. ve connections by the following names 
MIGNON MERICK, CLARENCE M. BARNES, who lived 





in Oregon in 1903, and WILSON GREEN, who lived in 
Texas My mother’s maiden name was Terrah Snyder. I 
would like very much to get in touch with some of my 


relativ « M. Gossett, 59 North Twenty-third Street, 
Paris, Texas. 

DELANEY, JAMES, (eLACE. JACK).—He was last seen 
fn Chicago in May, 1910, and was heard from in Janu- 
ary, 1912, whe z he ; as in San Francisco, He used to 


fight ring battles, traveling frem town to town. He could 
lick his weight, two hundred pounds, in wild cats any 
time He is five fees nine inches tall, with dark hair and 
big brown eyes He ia left-handed Any news of him will 
be greatly appreciated by his friend, Robert Collins, 1264 
Madison Street, Chicago, Iilinois. 


HILER, BALDWIN.—Hoe left Sonora, Ohio, in 1882, and 
went to Iowa. When last heard of he was on a cattle 
ranch His nephew would be glad to get some pews of 
him Charles E. Hiler, care of this magazine. 


CARROLL, JOSEPH R.—He has been missing for over 
ten years, and when last heard of was a skating instructor 
in New York He formerly lived in Atlantic City. Infor- 
mation that will lead to communicating with him will be 
greatly appreciated by a relative, Mrs. H. B., care of this 
magazine. 


JERMYN, WILLIAM.—He was born in Aberdare, Wales, 
and_left there about forty years ago. He would be now 
about fifty-nine years old His home in America was at 
Taylor, near Scranton, Pennsylvania Hie left that place 
about thirty or thirty-five years ago, and went to Kansas. 
His sister, ary Ann, would be very pleased to hear from 
him or from any one who has known him and can give 
her news that would help her to find him. Mrs. M. A, 
Grattan, care of this magazine 


FINLEY, FRED.—He is forty-five years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, of rather fair comypjexion, and a carpen- 
ter by occupation. His sister will be most grateful to any 
one who can give her news that will help her to find her 


brother. Please write to Mrs. Lulvw Devore, Portersville, 
Ohio. 

BURKE, WILLIAM.—He Its eighteen years old, and wag 
last heard of in Buffalo, where he was employed in a 
lunch room. He is asked to write to his old pal, Fred 
Gerard, k. 


875 Albany Street, Schenectady, New Yor 


Missing Department 


BETKER. GOLDIE LEONA.—Sie was taken 


from 
Children’s Home in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, about twee 
years ago, and was sent to the Indiana Industrial School 


Fro.a this placé she was adopted, it was said, by a wealthy 
farmer, and she has not been heard of since that time, 
She was born on March 6, 1900. She had dark hair, blue 
eyes, and a fair complexion. Her sister is very anxious to 
find her, and will be deeply grateful to any one who will 
be kind enough to give her any information that will help 
her in her search. She has tried every other means, and 
hopes to succeed through some of our readers. Mrs. Eli 
Jordon, care of this magazine. 


PERKINS, JOSEPH CLARENCE.—He its forty-five years 
old, weighs two hundred pounds, is five feet seven inches 
in height, has light hair, blue eyes, and wears glasses, 
There is a birthmark on the right side of his neck. He 
left his home over six and a half years ago, and wag last 
seep in Cleveland, Ohio, by his daughter, over three years 
ago. He works at paper hanging, painting, mill work, and 
as janiwr. He is German and speaks with an accent. His 
daughter will appreciate any information, and will be glad 
to hear from any one who cap give her news of him. igs 
Zulina Perking, 21 Carter Street, Zanesville, Ohio. 

CLARK, JOHN.—He Its sixty-two years olg and wag last 
seen in Sheffield, Pennsylvania, in 1906 any one can 
tell where he is, or give any information whatever about 
him, they will do a great favor by writing to his son, 
oe Walter Clark, 1723 Spann Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 


REYNOLDS, FRANK B.—He left Lewes, Delaware, about 
forty yeara ago, saying he was going West, and has never 
been heard of since. He is now about sixty years old, a 
his old mother is still waiting for him to return, and hop- 
ing that she may see him again before she dies He was 
about five feet eight inches tall, with light hair and biue 
eyes It is thought that he may have gone to California 
during the gold rush of 1880. If any of our readers can 
give some news of this man they will earn the deepest 
gratitude of his dear old mother, who is always hoping and 
praying that her long-lost son may come home to her some 
day. Please write to his nephew, Charles L. Reynolds, care 
of this magazine. 


SCHOGGINS, JAMES.—When last heatd from he was fn 
Grand Rapids, where he was working for a telephone com- 
pany as a lineman. He is thirty-nine years old, five feet 
seven inches in height, wetghs about one hundred and sixty 
peunds, and has auburn hair, gray eyes, and a fair com- 


plexion. Any information about him will be sincerely appre- 
ciated by his sister, Mrs. Henry Sorell, care of this maga- 
zine. 

WHEELER, JOHN.—He is thirty-nine years old, about 


five feet ten inches tall, with light hair and a fair com- 
plexion. He went to Buffalo from St. Catherines, Qn- 
tario, Canada, twenty years ago is mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Moran, and he has twin stepsist a named 
Eva and Ethel His brother, who has not seen him for 
twenty years, will be glad to hear from him or from any 
one who can ive him infermation about him E. L 
Wheeler, care of this magazine 


JONES, CLYDE WEseTen. _ i onren with Company 
Thirty-first Infantry, A. Siberia, di luring the 
World War Any one who LRA “his where ab or the 
address of his sister, will do a favor by writing ‘to M. C., 
care of this magazine. 


MATAYA, JOHN.—He was last heard of in June, 1920, 
at San Diego, California. He has brown hair and eyes, 
is about five feet five inches in height, and has a dagget 
tattooed on his right forearm. His wife and son would 
like to hear from him or from any one who has seen him 
since he was last heard of. Mrs. Alice Mataya, Whitefish, 
Montana. 


JACKSON.—A man who has lost sight of his people for 
twenty years ig very anxious to find them. He. has been 
at a loss as to how to set about looking for them until he 
saw our missing columns, and he now feels sure that some 
of our kind readers will be able and willing to help him 
in hig search. Hig relatives are: BOB and JANE JACK- 
SON and their children, 


WILL and THOMAS, three daugh- 
ters, WILLIE, LOTTIE, and SAMMIE. They were last 
heard from in Texarkana, Arkansas. Any information that 
will help to find these long-lost relatives will be 


highly 
appreciated by George Pree, 716 West Second street, Are 
genta, Arkansas. 


SAWYER, DOROTHY.—She was in Waltliam, Massachu- 
setts, about eight years ago. She has married since then. 
and it is believed that her husband is dead If she sees 
this she is asked to write to A. T., care of this maga- 


BODMER, CHARLOTTE.—She is about thirty-five years 
old, and was last heard from in Cleveland, Illinois, in 1904. 
She haé blond hair and wears thick glasses Her 
Leo Bodmer, is dead Her brother and nephew would be 
glad to hear oo her or from any reader who can os 
them news of Please write to Frank Bodmer. 15 
— Genesee Street, Buffalo, New York. 





FREBERG. AGNES, of Barnum, Minnesota, who has ry 
been heard from since September, 19% and A JUN 
TINEN, of Cloquet, Minnesota, are asked to wee o A. 
care of this magazine. 








a ae 





Missing Department 


RERICK, mans PERCY M.—She formerly lived at Pleas- 
ant Beac! ashington She had one child when last 
— from ‘Vien maiden name was Teresa Gazayaba. Let- 
ters sent to her ve been returned by the post-office au- 
thorities marked, “Address unknown.”’ Any informatien 
about her will be most gratefully received by her cousin, 
who is ver anxious to find her H. W. Bates, 907 Sec- 
ond Street N. W Canton, Ohio 


phat CLY DE C.—He was last heard of in September, 
an Antonio, aoxaa.” He left there to go to St. 
"Missourl, and has not been heard of since. Also 
LEQ EDWARDS, eighteen years old and a blonde. 

ist heard of in August, 1920. Her maiden name 

art Any information about either of these two 

tefully received by a relative, E. I. » care of 


ARNOLD ARTHUR.—He arrived from 
and was last heard from in the Bronx 
Luke Bennett, care of 


KAUFMANN, 
Palestine in 1916 
is asked to write to 


ALLEN, AGNES MARIE.—She moved from Carthage, 
New Y to Seattle, or to Portland, Oregon, in July, 1910, 
and v 4 musical-comedy show at Vancouver, Brit- 

in November, 1911. She was last heard 

place in 1913. She is about twenty-six years 

eet five inches tall, and weighs about one hun- 
Any one who can give informa- 

young lacy will be grate- 


ered titter, care of this magazine. 


Pia Sh mie EUGENE M.—He was last heard of in the 
! s of Texas about four years . fe ts 
years old, 6 light, curly 
exion about five & 
children would like to hear from him. Mrs. 
care of this magazine. 


CAMERON, PETER.—At one time he worked in coal 
ear Fort Dodge, Iowa In January, 1883, 

and he gave his daughters to a family near 
and went to North Dakota, about twenty-five 
Cooperstown, where he owned a farm on a place 
ywn as Binford. He left there in 1889, and hag 
heard from since Any one who can give infor- 
mation about him will earn the deepest gratitude of his 
daughter, who has tried every other means to find him, 
but without success She has great faith in the readers 
of this magazine and hopes that s will get some news 
of her father T os igh their kind assistance. Mrs. L, Cam- 
eron Paine, 2 North Federal Avenue, Mason City, Iowa. 
Lock Box 663. 


hot been 


GILWORTH, H. P.—He was stationed at Camp Jack- 

« Carolina, remount department. A friend who 

him would like to hear from him. He has re- 

answer to letters sent to the address he gave, 

asked to write to Jess Laughrey, 2407 Euclid 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

coenscon MRS. HAZEL. is twenty-four years old, 

x inches tall, and hs one hundred and forty 

e has a dark complexion, round face, large, 
some front teeth missing, and she does 
She has been missing since August, 
heard that she was in Barberton, Ohic 

3 where she is will do a great favor by writ- 

usband, Herbert Mar 1524 Starkweather 

hio 


veland 


REUBEN.—He .was sent to an orphan 
hmond, Virginia, when he was 3 
about twenty-one years old. 
and blue eyes His aunt is very 
| appreciate information 
yest. we § ! hopes 
e ha or t 
I 


RK. F 


Recta laid ha 
R 


TOLER WILLIAM, who was stationed at the receiving 
Ward ¢ the base hosvital, Camp _ Pike Arkansas, and 
whose home supposed to be in Mississippi, is asked to 
Write to L. Leggett, 2615 Fannin Street, Houston, Texas. 


SMALL, LEON.—When last heard from he was with a 
Cor tion firm at Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 
He is asked to write to his old friend. . S. Pratt. 9 
North ¢ venue, Atlantic City, New 
” LEIBERT, “RICHARD W., formerly a resi of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, and last heard of in Washington, 
D. C., wo for a newspaper. His old buddy, H. 0. 
Roors. wou like to hear from him, care of this magazine, 


When last heard of he was with 
should see this he is 
Alr Station, 


MALCHER, EDWARD.- 
me amusement company If he 
asked to write to Fred Malcher, Jr., U. S. 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, 


SMITH, CONRAD, generally known as BILL. He left 
bis home June, 1920, and his mother is much upset 
& his al His father is blind, and » is needed 
badly b; mother He was last heard of in Los 
eles H five feet eleven inches mer with brown 
blue-gray « nud fair come lexion y age lop 

y t gratefully received by us Mattic Smith, 
azine, 
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BENNIE.—It is of ‘!mportance that I_ hear from you. 
g. OG Ey, Meyers Street, Mount Hope, Massachusetts. 


HUSKEY.—In 1857 or 1858, a little boy about three years 
old, with blue eyes and light, curly hair, was taken by a 
woman and given by her to Alexander Huskey and his 
wife, who abandoned him in 1866 in Duquoin, Illinois, and 
he never saw or heard of them again Sefore leaving him 
Mrs. Huskey told him that his name was Henry Frederick 
Saker He was taken by the first woman from somewhere 
in New England. Any one who knows of a child having 
been lost or stolen at that time will do a great favor by 
writing to Huskey, care of this magazine. 


SULLIVAN, KATE, who left Co Ireland, about 
years ago, amd was last of in ‘the Adirondack 
tains twenty year: gO. nephew !s anxious 
her and will be deeply grateful to any one who 
him where she is at the present time. John Barry, 

this magazine 


ATTENTION. PLEASE.—Fighteen years ago a baby 
8 was left at a convent . 
A nels was rinned to her dress which 
God's s n take care of my little 
on the 6th of March, and ts not a 
bless you if you take care of her, 
come back for her some day. Her 
and her mother’s heart breaks to part with her. 
mother, or any one who knows anything of her, 
write, it would make this yeung girl very happy. 
May Morrison, care of this magazine 


shame. 
please God 
name is Ellen 


JALLAND, FRANK MYNORS.—He was last heard 
the Samuels Hurlbert Hotel, Jamestown. New York, 
Februar 1916 Any one knowing his present address wi! 
do a great favor sending it to his sister, Mrs. H. Ger- 
man. care of this magazine. 


SCHWAEBLER, MAS. JOSEPHINE.—She was_born in 
Brooklyn, and_ her alder 2 was Reiss Her 
dren, George, Me , a e . were placed in a 

in Brookly: ! 1902, 3 sent to the 3 
dren’s Aid Society in 1908, Thetr father was a Mthogra pher, 
born in Germany, and deserted his family in April 

The children were adopted and would be glad to get some 
news of thelr mother Any information that will help them 
to find her or her family will be deeply appreciated by her 
son. George Hobson, care of this magazine 


TINK, WILLIAM, who, in 1900, lived at 19 Longley 
Street, Newceastle-on-Tyne, England Any information that 
will help to find him or any of his relatives will be grate- 
fully received by W. D. Tink, care of this magazine 


ant. LABKAL.—When last heard from, 
ago, he Was a fruit merchant in Chicage 
nxious to find him, and will greatly appre 

that will a her in he earch Mrs. Jaffe, 

Ninth Street, New York City 


about 


COUNCILMAN, LUELLA DAISY and Pd cle ag c. 
PERRY.—They were last heard of Sar <i cisco 5 De- 
They are d to 
where they 
be glad 
at Osceola, W 


‘iso SARAH ‘ISABELLA 
ear from her relatives 
7th 


isce 
adopted 
had two 
ta with grandparents 
alive if she has any 
please write to her? 

192, Eugene, Oregon. 
atten’ EDWIN GLOVER.—Ik 
alifax, Jul 191 A friend 


cles josige sie ERIK EWALD.—He was ; ear of 
December 8, 1% at Etna F ngto He was second 
engineer on % lot during c is summer, and 
worked unt I 8 when he went back to 
where he sald he ha riend He m 
7, 1887 n Dalarne, } n, where his 
are very anxious to hear from him or t& 
Any af tion will be gratefully received 
Box Pittsburg, California 
SNYDER, J. L., who sett Round Mount, Nevada 
July, 1916, ar any one k ing his present addre 
rite to Miss Nell Colling worth, Taft, California 


BRADY, WILEY J.—He wes last heard from 
n in the army, ned semewhere in 

rut -elg s old, five feet six 4 

brown Mu blue eye is former 

ith Carolina old friend, who has not 

twenty years but with whom he orre- 

1909, would be glad to get news of him 

ful for any information that will help to 
L. Kidwell, care of this magazine 


SAAC SCOTT.—He left hia home In Manayunk, 
and was last heard of in St. Louls 

about sixty years old now If he 

where he is, wilh write to his 

be very much appreciated. Mrs 








Missing Department 


JONES, THOMAS.—He is about thirty-two years old, 
and was last heard of in Winnipeg about ten years ago. 
Any information regarding him will be gratefully received 
by his brother, John Jones, Box 63, Wapella, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, 


BARDON, ELMORE JOHN A.—Tie left his home at 42 
Main Street. West Springfield, Masgachusetts, on the 21st 
of March, 1917. He was thirty-one years of age on April 
4, 1919. He is about five feet eight and a half inches tall, 
and has dark hair and gray eyes. His mother would like 
him to write to her, as she is heartbroken and worrying 
about him. Mother, care of this magazine. 


MARSHALL.—I was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 
1890, and was adopted by an aunt who took me to live 
with her in Boston when I was twelve years old. We 
lived there for two years, and then went to Canada. 
Shortly after I had left my ewn home a s0n was born to 
my mother, who died when the baby was a few days old. 
I heard that my father gave it to some friends to adopt, 
and I seem to remember that their name was something 
like Hoyne or Hoyle or Hoyett, but [ am not sure of this. 
If boy is alive he is now about seventeen or eighteen 
years old. am very ansious to find him, and, if | suec- 

my search, I shall do my best for him and will 

a true brother and friend to him. I shall be deeply 

grateful to any one who can give a clew that will help 

me to find my brother. D. Marshall, care ef this maga- 
zine. 


CRAGG, JOSEPHINE e— She left Philadelphia on the 
twentieth of June, 1920, in the morning, and is supposed 
to have gone to Atlantic City. She is twenty-two years 
old, about five feet three inches in height, and has hazel 
eyes and brown-reddish hair. A burn scar runs from the 
point of ber chin to the base of her neck. She may be 
employed as a domestic. Her husband and her mother are 
worrying about her and will be deeply grateful to any one 

n give them any clew that will help them to find her. 
information will be thankfully received by her hus- 
James E. Cragg, 57 East Bich Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


CAMP, EDNA.—She has not been heard from since 1905. 
She may be known by the name of her stepfather, Prowed. 
She is lame in her right foot, has red hair and blue eyes, 

s three years old when she was last seen by her 
who will be grateful for any assistance in finding 
Charles L. Camp, care of this magazine. 


DE GRAFF, HENRY GEORGE.—He was last heard of 
over thirty-five years ago, when he left Columbus. Ohio, 
York City. His daughter, who was an infant when 
home, is most anxious to know something of 
of his relatives, and will be deeply grateful 
formation. He may be known as De Grieff or plain 
Georgia de Graff, care of this magazine. 


JOHNSTON, MRS. ANNA.—Her maiden name was Fos- 

i she was last seen in St Paul. Minnesota. Her 

has not seen her for nearly twenty years, since 

4 was four years old, and would be very happy to get 

some news of her. Mrs. George Karow, care of this maga- 
gine 


RUSSIN, ALFRED.—Why don’t you write to mother? 
We have moved to your old birthplace Father is still at 
Write in care of this magazine or to father’s 
you don’t remember the address, just put clty 

* and we will receive it. 


pio ALBERT L.—He is about forty-six years old, 
was last seen in Quincy, Massachusetts, fifteen years 
He was a soldier at Fort Myer, Virginia He may 

wh by the name of Gray J. B., care of this maga- 


RICHARDSON, CHARLES G.—He was born itn Wash- 

ngtor 1 1905, ar was placed in orphanage by his 

when he was one year old No trace of him can 

found, 3 his older brother hopes that, if he 

will write at once. A good home 

iy kind reader who knows him, or can give 

any new f him whatever, will do a great favor by com- 

nunicat 1g here his brother, George T. Richardson, care 
of tl magazine. 


CARNAVAR, so. He left New Bedford, Massachu- 
§ ! n years ago, and went West to be 
3 ster wend like to find him, and will be 
grateful to any one who can tell her where he ts 
what has become of him. Mrs. Belia Brady, care of 

is magazine 


op een SERGEANT.—When last seen he was in the 

Corps with the Fiftieth ‘ts, A Company, 

e. His home is somewhe “in or around Brook- 

1 is asked to write to his old buddy, L. N. K., 
care of this magazine 


CORBIN.—I was adopted ffom a Protestant institution 
in Jamaica Plain, Boston, when I was very small, by @ 
man named James J. Drewett, of Ayer Junction ass 
chusetts, by whom I was given the name of William 
Drewett My own name was Henry J. Corbin, and my 
ther’s James J. Corbin. If a Cat an 
me to fi ¥ parents or relatives, I 
deeply grateful to them. William J. Drewett. alt Thirty 
eighth Street, Denver, Colorado. 


REED, ALEXANDER, who used to live in Falls City, 
Washington, and was in St. Maries, Idaho, in the spring 
of 1915. He is asked to write to S., care of this magazine, 


CULLON, Miss, of Buffalo, New York. She was with 
the Y¥. M. A. at Bordeaux, France, = the boys 
called her “Mother. ”  QOne of them, tie. was & private 
in Company M. T. Cc. BY. 313, Bordeaux, would 
like very muc h to find her. Ronald cute care of this 
magazine. 


ATTENTION.—To any of the soldiers of K Company, 
Stxteenth Infantry, First Division, who were with Lieu- 
tenant Richard J. Fuller when he was killed, some time 
in October, 1918. in the Argonne. If they will write to 
his old buddy and give particulars of his death. it will 
be greatly appreciated. is wife is quite ill with worry, 
and has been unable to get any information about her 
husband. Please write to Dwight J. Murray, Route One, 
Box 93, Elma, Washington. 


FIELD, WILLIAM.—He is sixty-four years old, German, 
horseman, and followed the races. He as a buyer of 
horses for the government, and was last heard of in New 
Orleans in January, 1920. He is asked to write to George 
BE. Weir, care of this magazine. 


TERRILL, LYDIA, EDGAR, EFFIE, EARNIE, and 
MABLE.—When last heard from they were living 
Cambford, Canada, in 1914. Their father would be 
to hear from any one of them. Morgan Terrill, care of 
this magazine. 


CHILLENWAH, NOAMI AMAA. = Please write to me. I 
have settled everything in New York. P. T., care of this 
magazine. 


SPRAGUE. 0. E.—Hle ts about, sixty years" bld, six feet 
six inches tall, hair. He was last seen in 
Barberton, Ohio, , las one who knows where he 
is will do a great favor by writing to A. G. Sprague, 111 
Lake Avenue, Elyria, Ohio. 


WILLIAMS, LULU SHERWOOD.—When last heard from 
she was living in St. Louis, Missouri, and was married to 
Dabney Rucker, formerly of Moberly, Wyoming. An old 
girlhood friend would be glad to hear from her. May of 
the Castanet. care of this magazine. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE.—About forty-five years ago I 
was taken from a Mrs. Chickerings at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, by late Henry V. and Mattie E. Snow 
I never heard 7 my own people were, and would be 
glad to hear from any one who knows something of my 
history. Mrs. Cora E. Goodwin, 500 Cornelia Street, Utica, 
New York 


SARAH.—Let everything be forgotten. and let me come 
back to you and the babies. Write to me in care of this 
magazine.—Clarence. 


ROBINSON, MYRTLE.—When last heard of she was in 
Rawhide, Nevada. She has two children, a girl and a boy, 
named Margaret and Frankie The home is in Denver, 
Colorado. Any information that lead to their pres- 
ent wherealx sees will be gratefully appreciated by an old 
friend. E. $ Reed, Dos Palos, California. 


PRICE, RAYMOND.—He was last heard from at Bowl- 
ing Green, Florida. He ig asked to write to his brother, 
Emery J. Price, EK Troop, Fourteenth Cavalry, Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. 


DOISE, GARNET.—He is about eighteen years old, and 
last’ heard of in Louisiana, Also JOHN LESTER, 
heard of in Joplin, Missouri, about a year ago E 

s light-brown hair, brown eyes, and is about five 

six inches tall. Also RUBY BISHOP, last heard « 
months ago in Joplin or Webb City, Missouri. St 
light hair, brown eyes, and is about five feet i 

Any assistance in finding these people will be gre vatly ap- 
preciated. EB. J. O., care of this magazine 


JOSEPH, -E. V. B.—When last heard from he was in & 
hospital with a broken leg in Rockford, Illinois, and was 
about to leave there in a few days. He is twenty-two 
years old, five feet four inches in height, with light-brown 
halr, gray a fair complexion There is a sear 
over his rig His mother wants him to write to het. 
She is quite ill with worry. All is forgiven. Any news 
of him will be gladly welcomed. A. E. B., care of this 
magazire 

KENNEDY, JAMES A., formerly of Nebraska, and last 
heard of in Detroit, Michigan. Any “Sheen n wili be 
greatly appreciated by K. K., care of this mag 


e. 

SOLON, MRS. JOHN.—Her maiden name was Ella M. 
5 _When last heard from she was living in New York, 
- Any information will be gratefully appreciated. 

C. Clare, 208 1-2 Grand Central Avenue, Tampa, Florids. 


LARKIN, ART. F.—Write to B., at 928 East Sistye 
second Street, second apartment, Chicago, Illinois 


LEAVITT, HENRY S.—He was last seen in Gold Bar, 
Washington, last August, working for the Wallace Falls 
Timber Company. His old buddy who was with him on 
the other side during the war is anxious to get news 

and will be glad to hear from any one 
his present address. Any information will 
appreciated. Dave Schermer, care of this magazine. 
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Missing Department 


PATRICK and MARTHA.—Their children, 
and Jack were placed in a home in Tarry- 
town on March 4, 1967. William was put in a home on 
East Highty-sixth Street, New York. The mether’s maiden 
name Was Donavan, and she was employed in a depart- 
ment store. The father was a designer for some gas or 
ompany and worked in Boston, Cleveland, and 
; Any one knowing them or any of their rela- 
would do @ very great favor to the boys by writing 
Charles Collins, care of this magazine. 


DOYLE, CHARLES S.—He was last seen in Casper, 
Wyoming, in October, 1919. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to Jeff Newlin,, 223 1-2 Ferry Street, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

ALAN, ROSE SIMS, the wife of Jimmie Alan, of Aber- 
deen, Scotland. She was last heard of in 1914, when she 
was going to Fort Worth, Texas. A friend would be glad 
to have her present address. J. D. H., care of this maga- 
zine. 


WILFORD, 

years old, and 
employed in a railroad office 

he was @ naval aviator. He is 

k friend, Harry M. Marrin, 312 

New York. 


. DAVIS, WALTER D. D.—Please come home or write.— 
fothe 


NOTICE.—If any one in Toledo, Ohio, knows the true 
name of a baby girl whe was taken by J. F. Webber, they 

a great favor by writing to her. She was born 
September 16, 1893, and left Toledo when she was about 
fear years Old, Any information that will help her to 
kn thing of her parents or relatives will be most 
sratet apr ted. Ivy N. Webber. care of this maga- 
* gine 


penOWN. ROBERT J.—He was last heard of in Mankato, 

where he was running a hotel He is about 
between forty and forty-five years 
is an Englishman. If he 
who will 


COLLINS, 
Carl, Frank 


ROBERT MANNING.—He is about thirty 
is from Memphis, Tennessee, At one time 
Chicago. 
asked to 

Lansing Street, 


inches tall, 
complexion, and 
this he is asked to write to his son, 
hear from any one who can give him 
or tell him his present address. Robert 8S. 
Morgan Avenue, North, Minneapolis, Minne- 


MURPHY, ROBERT H. and FRANK W., brothers. 
Robert left Tecumseh, Nebraska, thirty years ago, anc 
was heard of at Wheatland, Wyoming, seventeen years ago, 
and was last heard of three years ago on his way South, 
stopped at his old home at Pecumseh, but not 
y of his family there, he told an old friend that 
Arkansas to engage in the sheep 
to his folks as soon 
has been heard of him 
with blue eyes 7 h 
years ago, in company with a man named 
Was last heard of seventeen years ago 
Colorado, where he was prospecting and sur- 
two men knew how badly their brother 
to hear frem them, and how happy it 
they would certainly write and let them 
wy one who can give information 
a at favor by writing to their 
Stone, Winne tt, Montana, 


WALKER, 
taken away f 
named Ed 


ROBERT.—About thirty years ago he was 
mm his home in Duquoin, Illinois, by a man 
Bergool, who took him to Pennsylvania, and 
never seen or heard of him since that time. 
Esther, who has heard his mother 

baby brother, hopes that something 

him threugh our readers, and wauld be 

Er his mother a surprise by finding 

br je is probably known by the name of 
Samuel Franklin, care of this magazine. 


SANDHAM, ANNIE, who was born at Troy, New York, 
in 18 1858, is anxious to find some one who can 
thing definite that will prove that she is the 

George Augustus and Ann M. Sandham, who 
une that went to others because their daugh- 
ot be found She had been given for adop- 
Van Tassel. Any assistance in this mat- 
gratefully received Annie Sandham, care of 


“last letter received from him "caine 

, we. His aged mother is worrying her- 

him, and will be deeply grateful to any one 

her some news of her son. Please write to 
H. Rees, care of this magazine. 


JEAN.—He is asked to write to his friend, 
26, Shell Bluff, Florida. 


GEORGE. -~He left Buffalo, New York, 
919, and his mother has not heard from him 
th irty- four years old, five feet seven inches 
in his front teeth, freckles on his 
scar on the back of his neck. 
Mis mother will be most grateful 


BARNETT, 
L P., Be 


REARDON 


1 
* mandolin, 
Hfermation that will help her to find her son. 
th Smith, care of this magazine 
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DENNIS, CHARLES E.—He left California last year, 
intending to go to Springfleld, Massachusetts. An old 
friend would like to have his present address Rk. D. W., 
care of this magazine. 


McGAHAN, LESLIE A.—He Is eighteen years old, 
fect five inches tall, with rather dark hair and 
complexion. He was last heard of in February, 
the American Seaman's Friend Society, New 
Any information will be thankfully received by his 
Roland McGahan, National Heme, Co, 25, Dayton 


CROWLEY, JERRY J.—When last beard from he was 
in Oregon, about five years ago. He ts six feet one toch 
tall, and was following railroad and woods work about 
that tim: Any information regarding him will be thank 
fully received by P. Crowley, National Home, D. V. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


ZAHNSTECHER, ELIAS.—He was born Paris, 
France, twenty-seven years ago, and was 8 seen in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, July 20, 1912. went away 
from his father’s home, leaving a note saying that he 
would write just as soon as he would be able to return 
the money due for his board. He was a plumber’s helper 
then. He Is five feet six inches tall, of fair complexion, 
with blue eyes and light, curly hair. All his relatives are 
now living in New York, and his sister will be most grate- 
ful to any one who can give her news of her brother. 
She is very anxious to find him, and will greatly appre- 
clate any assistance that will help her to see him again. 
Mrs. Lizzie Sunnie, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


CARRINGTON, WALTER.—He was last heard of in 
Parkerton, Wyoming. Infermation as to his present ad- 
dress will be appreciated b Sanderson, 638 Indiana 
Avenue, Grand Forks, North Daketa. 


ELSWORTH, DOLLY or GERTRUDE, sometimes known 
as Miss Jackie Brooks. Was last heard from in San 
Francisco, in March, 1920. She is asked to write to her 

Bess, at home. Any one knowing where she is 
a favor by sending her address or asking her to 
write to Bess, care of this magazine. 


HALSON, NED.—His daughter, who was adopted by 
Fred C. Farnam in Chicago, in 1882, would Iike to 
her father Any one knowing of him or his family 
do a great favor by writing to Mrs. Lizzie Lusson, 12251 
East Fifty-third Street, Les Angeles, California. 


SCOTT, FRED.—A friend who bas not seen him_for 
elght years would Hke very much to hear from him, Hat- 
tle Burke, care of this magazine. 


UXA, first name not known. A friend. who has _ not 
heard from him for_six or seven years, will be glad if he 
will drop a line to M. B., care of this magazine 


NOACH, EDWARD.—He was with the Seventh Division 
in France and was discharged some time in 1920 It is 
thought that he might be living with hig sister, Mrs. L 
Smith, who was in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1919 His 
who has not heard from either of them since he 

urged from the army, and who is now a loco- 

Meer, will be grateful to any one who can give 

him their address Carl R. Noach, care of this magazine. 


BRITT, CHARLES B.—He left Tallasee 
about six years ago for the West It is believed 
was in the hardware business in Tulsa or Terlton 
homa, sold his stere, and went to work for some oil 
cern Any one knowing his present whereabout will do 
a great favor by writing to his nephew, W. F. Britt, 116 1-2 
North Perry Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 


WILLARD, first 1 jame not giver He ts the husband of 
GG. C.. & abe If he sees this he need not hesi- 
tate to write to B. A. R., care of is magazine, 


meomine, BEULAH. —Please 
Revner, care of this magazine 


Alabama 


friend, 


write to an old 


BENSEN, MAY.—A friend is very anxious to hear from 
you Please write to A., care of this magazine 


TATCHELL, GRACE.—She ts English, fifteen years old, 
large brown eyes and a scar over the right eyebrow 
had one front tooth missing when last seen She 
from Enfield, England, in 1915, in care of M Cc 

alence, and may be known by that name. Friem is are 

very anxious to know what has become of her. and will 
be most grateful to any one who can give her present 
address. Maude and Ada, care of this magazine. 


SHEPHERD, WILLIAM.—He came to America from 
England with his wife in the fall of 1888. His wife’s 
maiden name was Lydia Burket Their orphan son, who 
belleves that he hag relatives in elther Cambridgeshire or 
Rerkshire, England, would be very happy to hear 
them, or if he has relatives in any part of the world, 
hopes they will write to him if they see this. Charlies 
Shepherd, State Hospital, Utica, New York, 


TOMPKINS, sonern 8.—He served with E ¢ 
Signal Corps, ‘ifty-first Tel Battalion, San 
Texas, and ey last heard of with the army of 
tion, Coblenz, Germany Any oue knowing his 
whereabouts, please write to I. F., care of this magazine, 
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MEVER. ALBERT.—He was last heard from about six 
years ago, when he wrote to his brother. Alfred, who was 
then living at Belveil Station, P. Q@, Canada. At that 
time. Albert intended going to California to buy an orchard, 
and has not been beard of since. Any one who can give 
information about him will do a great favor by writing to 
his niece, Mrs. Brown, care of this magazine. 


DAVIS, MAY.—About twenty years ago she was adopted 
by a clergyman named Sherman, who lived in Topeka, 
Kansas. She *was then six months old, and !t is belleved 
that Mr. Sherman gave her to some family for adoption, 
but nothing certain ig known. It is also supposed that her 
name would be changed Her father’s name was Cla 
Davis, and her mother’s maiden name w Emma_ Shope. 
They were living at the time im Council Grove, Kansas. 
The mother died about nine years ago, and May’s sister. 
who was too young to remember anything of the circum- 
stances of her sister’s adoption, is very anxious to find 
her, and will be most grateful for any assistance. Mrs. 
w. Symington, care of this magazine. 


RATCLIFFE, POLLY.—She came to this country when 
she Was seven years old, with a woman whom she believed 
to be her mother until she died, when she learned that 
she was an adopted child She came from Preston, Eng- 
land. She once recetved a Wetter from Chelsea, England, 
and was told that it was from a cousin. but she has since 
learned that the writer was her brother. and she thinks 
his name was John McDonnell. KHatcliffe is ber adopted 
name. She is now thirty-three years old, and will be glad 
to hear from any one who can tell her anything of her- 
self or her family. If she has any relatives living she 
would be more than happy to hear from them. a 
Thomas, care of this magazine 


WARNER, MARY ANN.—She was born in Lyons, Ohio, 
and her son was born in the infirmary at Wauseon, Ohio, 
August 31, 1877, his mother being at that time eighteen 
years ( She left Wauseon in 1878, and he has never 
i her since While he realizes that this is a very 
to go back, he has hopes that some one who 
may have some knowledge of his mother and 
able to tell him what has become of her. If she 
living he would be more than happy to hear from 

her and to meet her if possible. George Warner, care 

this magazine. 


MILLS, SHERMAN C.—He left his home about two 
years ago, and when last heard of was working on the 
D. U. Ranch, near Beowawe, Nevada His folks are wor- 
ried about him and want to hear from him. He can come 
home now without any fear of trouble, as his affairs are 
all settl At » who knows where he its will do a 
great kt indness by to his mother, Mrs. H. N. Mills, 
1314 West Ninth Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


_ ROBERTS, ALLEN.—He served in the Spanish-Amert- 
War, and when last heard from was in San Francisco, 
before the earthquake five feet seven inches 

brown eyes, i d ta irk complexion. 
private in “Com: r <. -ninth Infantry, 
about forty years 
whether her 
rateful to any 
izabeth Robh- 


1 States Volunteer 
amd his mother is 
i¢ dead or alive “t 
who can give her n Mrs. in 
RK. EF. D. One, Mascot, ee 


WILLIAMS, MRS. JEWEL.—When last heard of she 
in Philadelphia An ol friend would like to hear 
her or from any ot who knows her present address, 

care of this mag 
LE GAGE, JOSEPH.—He was in € la when last heard 
from Also his wife, Margaret, whose maiden name was 
Gay! and who was somewhere near New York 

Their daughter would be glad to he: 

has known her s or who can g 
f them Geraldine Le Gage, care of this | Ly 


CONRAD e ig about sevent 
3 inches » With dark-auburn hair 
of he in Muncle. 


MARKLEY, 

ld, five feet 

last hear 

y information about him w 

celved by Lilly Markley. Bichland Cent 


WOODWORTH, RICHARD D.—He was last heard from 
) fi ars ago, when he was in the West. 

be glad to hear from him or from any 
un give her information about him Mrs. N. Woc 
Walker, 141 Fifth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


mas. MARTHA. Bet 
8 ft Murphy 
erithe Her damatene. who was 

her last, would be glad 
her mother Please write 
Tenth Avenue, South, 


, 
Ma rth 
TUCKER, ween forty-six and forty- 
ne years I ler 


nnessee 


“Richardson, 306 Nashville, 
“0. 


LOGAN, MRS. MAY.—She was last heard from in De- 
trolt about two years ago. Any one who knows her pres- 
« whereabouts will greatly )ige by writing to Frederick 
J. Day s, care of this magazine. 


POL, CORNELIUS.—He was a corporal in the Forty- 
ninth Company, Fifth Marines Will ‘any of his former 
buddies please communicate with his sister, Mrs. Cornella 
MacDonald, 24 Colorado Avenue, Batavia, New York? 


Missing Department 


CHARLES C.—Write to your mother at 


TALMAGE, 
She is worrying about you ail the time. 


Springbrook. 


STRANG, FRANK M.—When last heard from he was 
prospecting in Nome, Alaska, in November, 1915 

ters sent to him since that time bave beets returned un- 
claimed. He was formerly a fireman on the New Haven 
Railroad and belonged to the Brotherhood, Harlem River 
666 Lodge. He ts about forty years old, has a light com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and light, curly hair, not very tall, but 
broad-shouldered. On the road Curly, 
His only sister would be glad to hear y one who 
can tell her anything about him, and wil) be most «rateful 
for tnformation that will help her to know what has be- 
come of him. Carrie S. J.. care of this magazine. 


RICHARDSON, WALTER.—Any one who knows where he 


4 Sydney, Cape 
Breton, about nineteen years ago. Please write to H. G. C., 


care of this magazine. 


SHULTZ, LOUIS.—He was last heard from November 
5, 1917, from Buffalo, New York. He was employed at 
that time as a detective in New York City. He ts asked 
to write to G. BE. Borchert, 1220 Parade Street, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 


FRARY, DEWEY A.—His mother has not heard from 
him since June, 1920. He was in the navy at that time, 
and she was told that he had been discharged, but lately 
she has heard that he ts still in the navy. He is tall, 
with light-brown hair, fair complexion and blue eyes, and 
ig twenty-one years old. His mother is very anxious to 
know if he ts all right and well, and if he sees this ft 

hoped that be will wr to her without delay. Mrs. 
Abbie Frary, 12 Institute Street, Jamestown, New York 


PENNINGTON, W. E.—He was last heard from In Los 
Angeles, about 1916. He joined the United States cavalry, 
and was sent to Calexico, California, where he y 
about two years, and later joined a medical school. 
is six feet tall, with dark hair and blue-gray eyes, and is 
twenty-one years old. He is asked to write to his cousin 
as soon as possible. George Pennington, care of Orland 
Zeek, Lebanon, Oregon. 


SMITH, MRS. PEARL.—Please write to your old friend, 
who would like to hear from you. Ida, care of this maga- 
zine, 


ADAM, ADOLF.—He !s an Austrian, 
old, five feet seven inches tall, and was last 
somewhere in Nebraska, about two years ago, 
said he was going to California He left his Ad 
Hill County, Texas, about twenty years ago. His 
would like to hear from him or from any one who knows 
his whereabouts. Tom Adam, 3811 Crutcher Street, Dal- 
lag, Texas. 


BOSTWICK, R. V.—He was a 
the Southe Pacific Company on the 
sion until Ji 1920. He then went to 
was last seen there about July 10, 1920 
about him will be gladly weleomed, and 
this he is asked to write to James M. Stanton 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Callfornia. 


POLIN, NORA, who used to live in Sioux 
was oye heard of In 1911 or 1912 Ar 
r hereabouts will greatly oblige 
“ss or asking her to write to Sergear 
care of this magazine. 


pares and ESTHER, the 
Francis When last heard from 

ried; Je ar Mrs. Powers and Esther 

They h not been heard from. since between 
Their nephew like to hear from them or fror 
who knows whe they are at this time. George 
ley, Blueslide, vir 


RICHARDSON, THOMAS.—He Is seve 
his son, who has not seen him for “thirty two years. 
be glad to hear from him or from any one who can 
‘Il him where he is, Frank Richardson, Montgomery, 
Michigan. 
NELSON, 4. Le -He was last seen in Waco. 
cember 6, 1% Daddy, your little girl is very, ill 
wants to see you. Write to me at Waco.—G. 8S. N. 


ANDERSON, MARY, who used to live in Saugatucs 
Connecticut, and went from there to Middletow: e an 
from_ there New York City. If she sees tl! re! 
asked to write to her friend, Mrs. Gladys Gallagher Er- 
mark, Main Street, Westport, Connecticut 


CHASE, ERWIN C.—He was last heard in Buf- 
falo, New York He served wi yurth Bri- 
gade of Marines at Santiago, Cu em- 
ber of Company 547, Battalion A. 
to his old pal, Art, in care of this magazir 


FLOYD.—If you see this, please write. 
thing of importance that you should know. 
get in touch with you but without success 
reach you through this magazine I shall surely 
despair, Your wife, Lenore, 


about sixty years 
-- ard of 
he 


locomotive fi 
Sacramet 


? 1 
Polin, 
wl ge! S43 


Texas, De- 
and 


give up 





This Man Wouldnt 
stay Down — 


| 




















He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 
he couldn't save a cent. 

He was down—but he wouldn’t stay down! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do fe could do. Then he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that Ae would get that kind of training. 

He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. “Uhat was his first step upward. 

ust the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 

»in the hours after supper. From that timeon he spent part of his spare time studying. 

treward was not long in coming—an increase in salary, “hen came another, ‘Then he was 

stant Manager. Now he is Manager with an income that means independence and all the 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3017-C SCRANTON, PA. 


ligating 


It just shows what aman with ambition can do. 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- 


[ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Ex, z me, how I can quality for the post- 
" tion, in the subj . before which In a 
sands who have climbed the same Steps to success J ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
wrk 1 ’ } Electric Lighting and Rwys ADVERTISING 
with the help of the International Correspond- Electric Wiring viauowy ap tannas 
: Pelegraph Engineer 1Sho A a 
ence Schools, 4 Telephone Work Ra me ny rater saad 
P) MECHANICAL ENGINEER tee: 
W} | 2 A - Mechanical Draftsman ise oo 
nat ( ous > ‘ 2 -rely chine iractice } Cartooning 
Out yous re you satished me re yto Machine Shop Pra tice pony on 
hang on where you are or would you, too, like to ‘Gas Engine Operating Private Secretary 
> Te SCIVIL ENGINEER Business Correspondent 
have a real job and real money? It’s entirely up i Surveying and Mapping [BOOKKEEPER 
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TACT Seer * 


Les, I will give you this complete drawing outfit absolutely free. The instruments, in a handsome plush lined folding 
vase, are regular draftsman’s working instruments. Besides I will give you, free, a 20x25 in. drawing board, a 24in, 
[ square, a 12 in.rule, a supply of drawing paper, 2 triangles, a French curve, pencils, erasers, thumb tacks, ete 


Farn $350.00 a Month 


“here is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies 
re issuing calls every day for men to fill positions paying from 

250 to $350 per month. I am Chief Draftsman ofa large and well 
nown firm. I know just the kind of training that is demanded 
rom men who get big salaries. i tr ain you! by giving you actual, 
ap Ge [ES se on = 


Draftsman Dobe, 
1 Broadway, Dept. B-144 Chicago, Illinois 
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you the working outfit free if you get in at once. I charge averysm all fe e for training 
you to be an experienced draftsman. You can pay the small cost as suits Qs 


practical work, the kind that you must be able to do to hold 
permanent, high salaried jobs. 1 give you. my individual 
instructions. If your work is right, I will advance you 
rapidly. If it is wrong, I will show you ok and 

you do it right. 


What I want is the right kind of men. 
Don't bother about expense. I will give 
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